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PREF.ACE 


The six Lectures read' before th<? Royal Institution are 
an attempt to make something like a systematic application 
of a line of argument which has bocn often made use of 
in particular cases both by myself and by other writers. 
Thejaare an attempt to claim for political ins tit fit ions a 
right *to a scientific treatment of exactly th»j same kind 
as that which has been, so successfully applied to language, 
to mythology, and to the progress of culture. But of court® 
they do not themselves attempt to* do more than niako a 
beginning, by applying the Comparative method to some 
of the most prominent institutions of those among the 
Ayan nations whose history was best known to myself 
and was likely to be best known to my hearers. Nothing 
morn than this could well be done in a course of lectures, 
even if my own knowledge had enabled me to carry ray 
illustrations over a much wider range. But I trust that 
others whoso studios have, lain in other branches of history 
•may bo led to take up the subject and to cany it on further. 
What I have done mny perhaps bo enough to show "that 
Greeks, Italians, and Teutons have a large common stock 
of institutions, institutions whose likeness cannot bo other- 
wire accounted for than by the supposition of their common 
primitive origin. It remains now show how much of this 
common stock is common to the whole Arystn family, how 
iauch of the common Aryan stock may be common to the 
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Aryan and Semitic families, how much of the possible 
common Aryan and Semitic stock may be common to the 
races of the eastern hemisphere or to the whole of mankind. 
On none of these points have I even attempted to enlarge; 
I have merely pointed them out as questions to which my 
own inquiries naturally lead up, and which I hope may be 
thoroughly worked out by some of those scholars who are 
qualified to kike them in hand. 

Rven within the range of the three branches of the Aryan 
family which 1 chow* for special examination, the limits 
arid nature of a course of lectures did not allow of anything 
more than to choose some of the more prominent instances 
illustrating the positions laid down, and even among these 
it was bf course impossible to follow out any matter in all 
its bearings. The really practical object of a lecture is, 
after all, not so much direct teaching as the suggestion of 
points for thought and study. With this view I have, 
since the lectures w^re delivered, added a considerable 
number of notes and references, in which I have gone 
somewhat further into several points than 1 could do in 
the lectures themselves. These may, I hope, set some of 
my readers on further inquiries; I can hardly aexpect that 
in their necessarily desultory sha}>e they can do much mure. 

I have no doubt that both in the lectures and in the 
notes many things will bo found which have been already 
said both by myself and by other writers. Probably many 
things will be found which both myself and other writers* 
may find occasion to say again, as often as it may be 
needful to put forth correct views of matters about which 
popular errors and confusions are afloat. There is a large 
class of people who |wiy little heed to a thing that is said 
only once, but on whom, when it is said several times and 
put in several shapes, it at last has an effect. I believe 
that this class is more numerous — its needs are certainly 
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belter worth attending to — than those fastidious persons 
who are disgusted if they are ever called upon to hear the 
same thing twice. Beales this, the same foot constantly 
haf to bo looked at from different points of view, to be 
used to illustrate several general propositions* to be set 
before several classes of readers or hearers, I find also 
that the best and most successful writers are always those 
who have least scruple in putting forth the truths which 
they have to enforce over and over again. And I believe 
that their so doing is one element of their success. 

To the six lectures read before the Royal Institution this 
year I have added the Rede Lecture which I had the 
great pleasure of being called on to give before the Uni- 
versity* of Cambridge last year. It was of course* Writ ten 
before tfho Royal Institution Lcctunw were either written 
or designed. Without forming part of the same course, 
it deals with a kindred subject. Both are meant os eon-* 
tributions to the same object, to tlte brooking down of 
the unnatural barrier between what art* called “undent” 
and “ modern” subjects in language, history, and everything 
else. If I should ever see the establishment of a real 
School of History and a rail School of Language in the 
University of Oxford. I shall feel, not only that the 
principles for which I have been fighting for years have 
been put into a practical shape, but also that a step has 
been taken towards the advancement of really sound 
learning greater than any that has been taken since the 
sixteenth century. 

Since these lectures were written I have fallen in with 
the work of M. de Couiangcs called La CM Antique, at 
least in the English form into which it has been thrown 
by Mr. T. C. Barker in his book called ‘Aryan Civilization/ 
It deals of course with many of the subjects with which 
I have dealt, and those which it does deal with, are 
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of course dealt with far more folly than I have done. 
But the book, notwithstanding its general title, is almost 
wholly confined to Greek and Roman matters, and deals 
hardly at all with the kindred Teutonic institutions. Nor 
cun I at all pledge myself to the authors views on all 
matters, as he seems too anxious to account for every- 
thing by reference to a single principle, that of religion. 
How much I have learned from the writings of Professor 
Max Miiller, Mr. E. B. Tylor, and Sir Henry Maine, may 
be seen throughout* the book. Among foreign writers 
it will be seen that I have drawn most largely on the 
great Deutsche Verfa&sungagest'hwhte of G. H. Waitz. It 
should be a matter of rejoicing among scholars that we 
shall ftoun have a com j win ion work for our own Jii story 
from the hands of Professor Stubbs. * 

SuMKUl.K v/.K, WkI.IjS. 

September 1 HUh t 1S73. 


Noth. — With the exception of alterations in the head-lines, 
rendered necessary by the change of print, this edition remains 
the sumo as tlmt of 1873, 9 • 

Florence Freeman. 


Oxkoud, lS<Ki. 
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I 

THE RANGE OF TIIE COMPARATIVE XOIENCKH 

The Establishment of tho Comparative Meth<*l of study 
has been the greatest intellectual achievement of our time. 
It htt* carried light anti order into whole branches of human 
knowledge which before were shrouded in darkness ami con- 
fusion. It has brought a line of argument which reaches 
moral certainty into a region which before was given over to 
random guess-work. Into matters which are for the most 
jtfirt* incapable of strictly external proof it has brought a 
form of strictly internal proof which is more, convincing, 
more unerring. In one department, the first, ]K*rhnps tho 
greatest, to which it has been applied, the victory of the 
Comparative Method may now be said to Vh.» assured. The 
Science of Language has been placed on a firm basis, from 
which it Vi impossible to believe that it can ever be dis- 
lodged. Here and there we come across facts which show us 
that there are two classes of men on whom its truths have 
as yet been thrown away. Then* are men whom we cannot 
exactly call scholars, far less philologers, but who often have 
a purely literary knowledge of several languages, who seem 
really never to have heard of the discoveries of modem 
science, and who go on guessing and dogmatizing as if Com- 
parative Philology had never been heard of. And there are 
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others, a more hopeless but, I believe, a smaller class, who- 
really know what the objects and results of the scientific 
method are, but who cast them away as delusion, who look 
on the sure truths of science as dreams and on their own 
fancies as the only realities. The former oelass, whom the 
light has not yet reached, may possibly some day learn; at 
all evonts they will some day die out. The latter clai&, whom 
the light has reached but who count the light for darkness, 
will certainly never learn, and most likely they will never 
die out. Such men are to be found in all branches of study. 
There are those who have heard all that natural science 
has to say for itself, but who still believe that, the earth is 
flat or that the moon dors not go round on its axis. But 
tho numbers and importance of such men are daily lessening. 
Some years back there were men whose attainments some 
branches of linguistic study were of real importance, but 
who sneered at the .scientific doctrine of the relations of 
languages as the “ Aryan heresy.’' Such men art; most likely 
no lunger to be found. The disbelievers in Comparative 
Philology, as distinguish'd from tho*»e who never heard of it, 
seem now to be confined to that class of harmless lunatics 
who put forth elaborate theories about 41 Man’s first word," 
or who still believe that the Irish language is derived front 
jjhe Phoenician. With regard to Comparative Philology the 
battle is won. No man who has any right to Ik? listened to 
on such a subject doubts that the doctrine, of the relations 
of language has passed out of the stage of controversies and 
questions into the stage of admitted truths. There is, of 
course, still room for difference of opinion as to points of 
minuter detail ; as to the main principle and its leading 
applications then' is none. 

Comparative Philology then is fully established as a 
science. And, as far as this country is concerned, we may 
fairly say that it was on the spot where I now stand that its 
claims to rank as a science were established. Other applica- 
tions of the Comparative Method are later in date, and they 
have not yet won the same strong and unassailable position. 
4 
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One reason, of course, is that they are later in date, that 
they have not had so long a time to work their way into 
men's minds. But this is not the only cause why Compara- 
tive Mythology and other applications of the Comparative 
Method have n<$ won the same complete acceptance from 
every one qualified to judge which Comparative Philology 
certainly has won. In no other case — so at least it strikes 
me— can the application of the Comparative Method be so 
clear and simple, so utterly boyotid doubt or cavil, as it is in 
the cast; of language. In the cast! of language the method 
in self-convincing. It is hard to conceive that the doctrine 
of the relations of language, if once clearly stated to a mind 
of ordinary intelligence, can fail to be received at once. 
When it is not so received, it can only be because of the 
difficulty which we all more or less feel when we art? •called 
on, not anly to learn but to unlearn. The opposition to the 
scientific treatment of language or of any other subject 
always comes from teachers who find it hard to cast aside 
an old method and to adopt a new. # It never cornea from 
learners to whom all methods him alike new, and who find 
the scientific method by far the* easiest. That Comparative 
Philology is sometimes misunderstood, even by those! who 
profess to accept its teaching, is shown by the fact that there 
arc a good number of people who believe that the great 
result of the scientific study of language is to show that 
Greek and English are both of them derived from Sanscrit. 
But this kind of thing will die out of itself. No one who 
has from the beginning been taught according to the scientific 
method, and who has never heard of any other, will ever fall 
into confusions of this kind. And it seems impossible that, 
with any one whose mind is able to give a fair field and no 
favour, Comparative Philology can fail to be accepted at 
once. To many it wilt come, not os something new, but as 
the fuller revelation of something towards which they have 
been feeling their way of their own heads. Every on© who 
has learned any two cognate languages otherwise than as a 
parrot, must have found out detached pieces of Grimm's Law 
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for himself. When a man has got thus for, and when the 
complete doctrine and its consequences are set before him, 
they carry their own conviction with them. We see what 
kind of words the various Aryan languages have in common, 
and what kind of words each language or grpup of languages 
has peculiar to itself. The inference as to the affinity of 
those languages to one another, and as to the condition of 
those who spoke them at the various stages of the great 
Aryan migration, is one which it is impossible to withstand. 
Comparative Philology has in truth revealed to us several 
stages of the prat-historic growth of man for which we have 
no recorded evidence, but which it makes far more certain 
than much which professes to rest on recorded evidence. It 
teaches us facts about which no external proof can be 
had, hat for which the internal proof, when once styled, is 
absolutely irresistible, * 

With Comparative Mythology, on the other hand, the case 
seems to be different. # The men 1 statement of the doctrine 
does not in the same way cam conviction with it. The 
phamomena presented by Comparative Philology cannot 
reasonably be explained in any other way than that in which 
Comparative Philology professes to explain them. We $nd, 
for instance, the word mill, or some word evidently the same, 

* used in the same sense in a number of different languages, 
between some of which the process of borrowing from one 
another is historically impossible ( i\ Even in the case of a 
single word, it would be hard to believe that the likeness was 
the result of accident. It would be hard to believe that, by 
sheer chance, without any connexion of any kind with each 
other, a large number of isolated nations separately made up 
their minds to call a mill a mill. J3ut when we find the same 
phenomena, not in one or two words, but in many, the 
notion of accidental likeness becomes impossible. With such 
facts before us, there is no withstanding the inference that 
all those languages were once one language, that the nations 
which speak those languages were once one nation, and that 
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those nation* did not part asunder till they were so for 
civilized as to have found out the u m of mills, and of all 
other objects the names pf which are common to the whole 
grdbp of languages. But when we find a legend, or several 
legends, which seem to l>e common to several distant ages 
and nations, the doctrine of a common derivation from a 
common* stock is not in the same way the only possible 
explanation. It may be shony* by argument to lx i the 
right explanation in each jmrticular case; but the mere 
statement of the d«»otrme does not of itself convince m that 
it must be the right explanation in any ease. The alleged 
points of likeness between legend and legend will not seem 
>o indisputable to every mind as the identity between two 
cognate wools. Some minds may refuse to see the Jikeness 
at all ;*>thers may see the likeness, but may hold that*il can 
1 m* aceoiTntixl for by some other means than that of referring 
both to a common source. To fall back on our former 
illustration, the art of grinding com may have lieon in venter I 
over and over again by any number ufr independent nations. 
The jaunt on which the Comparative Philologer takes his 
stand is that it is inconcidvable that, in such a case, they 
should all have called the instrument of grinding a mill. In 
the •same way some of the simple stories, the obvious 
diameters, the easily imagined situations, which form the 
staple of the legendary lore of most nations, may have been 
invented over and over again in distant times and places, 
There is at least nothing obviously absurd in thinking so; 
there is no alwolute need to account for the likeness by the 
theory that all must have come from one common source. 
Comparative Mythology begins to lx* really convincing only 
when it can call Comparative Philology to its help. When a 
name in a Greek legend cannot be reasonably explained by 
the Greek language, but can be explained by the* Sanscrit, 
the probability that the Greek and the Indian story really 
do come from the same source comes very near to moral 
certainty. Yet even here them is room for difference of 
opinion in a way in which there is not in the case of Philology 
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We are told, fit! fosta^ the- ffi a fr^ 
s&i&i in the Greek mythology are the same 
the horses of the Son* in the Indiaig mythology, The ^il^r 
logical connexion of the two names is beyond all doubt 
Greek and the Sanscrit word both obviously come 
common root, from the primitive meaning of which both have 
wandered very far indeed. But it does not seem ft follow 
that there must be any nearer connexion between the 
Charitts and the Barit* than the general connexion which 
exists between any two words which come from a common 
root Some minds may refuse to see any likeness between 
the solar horses of the Indian legend and the graceful female 
forms of the Greek legend. They may be inclined to think 
that the singular Charts of the * Iliad/ the plural Charitts of 
the * Odyssey/ may be independent creations of the^Greek 
mind, wrought out after the separation of the Greeks and 
their immediate kindred from the common family. They 
may deem that Chari* and the ChariU * are as directly 
impersonations as At4 and the Litai ; they may deem that 
they took their name from the noun in the later and 

ordinary sense of the word, after that later and ordinaiy sense 
had parted off from the original root. Such a view is at 
least not obviously absurd, nor is it at all inconsistent ^eith 
the acceptance of the general doctrine of * Comparative 
Mythology ( 2 ). In the case of language, any particular 
language may develope any number of new words from the 
old roots; it may adopt any number of new words from 
foreign tongues. But the invention of a new root in any 
particular language is a thing which we cannot conceive. As 
to mythology the case is different. We may allow that there 
is a great stock of legend common to the whole Aryan family, 
or common to all mankind, and yet we may hold that many 
particular legends,. Hellenic, Teutonic, or any other, are dtm 
to the independent play of fency after Hellenes, Teutons, or 
any other branch of the common stock, had become a distinct 
people with a distinct language. For my own part, I firmer 
believe that Comparative Mythology really ha* brought to 

i \ ' i 1 . ^ 
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%ht a vast common stock of legend, the groundwork of 
which is to he found in the physical phamomena of nature* 
But I must decline to believe that the whole mythology of the 
Aryan nations, as we find it in Greek and Teutonic literature, 
has this origin qpd no other* I believe that a large part of 
Greek and Teutonic mythology haaits source in solar legends* 
But I must decline to believe that every hereof Greek or 
Teutonic legend must needs be the sun, save only that small 
minority who are not the sun Wft the wind (3). 

The difference then between Comparative Philology and 
Comparative Mythology would seem to be this. Comparative 
Philology is, within its own range, the absolutely universal 
solvent : Comparative Mythology must be content to be only 
one most important solvent among others. To admit this 
implies no kind of undervaluing of the Comparative 4 Method 
as applied to mythological subjects* It is still by that 
method that the mythology of any people must be tested. 
That method is still the safeguard against all unscientific 
treatment of the subject — against running, for instance, to 
Egypt, Phoenicia, or Palestine, for the explanation of 
particular Greek legends. The scientific method is first to 
find out what there is in the Indian, Greek, Teutonic and 
otlyr Aryan mythologies which can be fairly set down as 
springing frftm one common stock. When this is clearly 
made out, we are then in a position to determine what part 
of the mythology of each people is due to independent 
invention since the dispersion, what port, if any, is due to 
importation from non- Aryan sources, Semitic or any other. 

Besides Comparative Philology and Comparative Mytho* 
logy, there is a third branch of knowledge to which the Com* 
parative Method has lately been applied with much success. 
In truth, as in the case of Comparative Philology itself, this 
Institution has been one chief means of bringing what may 
be fairly called a new science into genera) notice, I maun 
the scientific inquiry into manners and customs, and the 
grouping together of the wonderful analogic which they set 
before us in times and places the most remote from one 
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another. This is an inquiry which follows easily* and almost 
necessarily, upon Comparative Philology itself We have seen 
that, by Comparative Philology alone, without any external 
evidence of any kind, we can find out a great deal as to the 
social, political, and religious state of the various branches of 
the Aryan stock at various stages of their dispersion. We 
can see that some of the most important steps in fcbfc march 
of human culture were taken while the Aryan nations were 
still a single people. We can see that other steps were taken 
independently by different branches of the common stock, 
after they had parted off from one another. Sometimes we 
can go so far as to see that some invention or discovery was 
made by a particular branch, after it had parted off from the 
common centre, but before it had parted off again into the 
particular nations which meet us iu written history,, The 
evidence of language alone thus gives us a general notion of 
the amount* of advance which had been made by the Aryans 
before the dispersion. It gives us also the means of tracing 
in some degree the farther advance made by the Eastern 
and the Western Aryans after the Eastern and Western 
branches had parted, but while the forefathers of Greeks, 
Italians, and Teutons still kept together. We can see that 
further steps were taken by the common forefathers of Greeks 
$nd Italians, after they had parted company with\he Teutons, 
but before Greeks and Italians wore parted asunder by the 
Hadriatic. But in this line of inquiry it is to language 
alone that the Comparative Method is directly applied. The 
knowledge which it brings to light as to the growth of human 
culture is most important in itself, and it is established by 
the most certain of proofs ; still it is only an incidental result 
of an inquiry which has another immediate object. But in 
the third branch of inquiry of which I am speaking, the 
Comparative Method is directly applied to the growth of 
culture itself The immediate object of research is no longer 
language, it is no longer legend as legend ; it is the customs, 
the social institutions, the religious ceremonies, of the different 
nations of the earth into the nature and origin of which the 
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inquirer is now searching. Such a research could hardly bo 
carried on except by one to whom the studies of Comparative 4 
Philology and Comparative Mythology were already familiar : 
linguistic science gives the inquirer help at every step ; legend- 
ary lore gives him help more precious still ; but his imme- 
diate object is different from either* He deals with customs 
and ceremonies, oven with legends as they either spring out 
of or give birth to customs and ceremonies, much as hifl 
fellow-inquirers deal with language ami with legend looked 
at for its own sake. He traces the religious rite, the social 
or domestic order, up to its root, just as his brethren do with 
awls and with legends. He finds perhaps that the custom, 
civil or religious, has shrunk up into a mere superstition or 
prejudice, which at first sight seems purely arbttraiy and 
meanyiglcsa. It seems arbitrary and meaningless* us t as 
many tf word, many a legend, whose history is full oflife and 
meaning to the scientific inquirer, seems arbitrary and mean- 
ingless to those who stand without the gate. But, by com- 
paring together the analogous custom* of various, often most 
remote, ages and countries, the scientific inquirer is led up to 
the root ; he is led up to the original idea of which particular 
customs, ceremonies, and beliefs, are but the offshoots. And 
in 4II these cases, as the inquiry win be carried upwards, so it 
can be carnal downwards. Hew* comes in the doctrine of 
Survivals (4). It is a fascinating process by which wo loam 
to trace out the way in which a belief, a word, a legend, we 
might add a grammatical form, survives in this or that 
phrase or custom, whose origin has long been forgotten, and 
which, without a knowledge of that origin, seems utterly 
meaningless. As the Comparative Philologer shows that 
inflexions and terminations which seem to be purely arbi- 
trary were once whole and living words, having as tme a 
meaning as the root which they now simply serve to modify 
— as he can trace out a long history of language and of much 
beside language in the single letter, the mere Ye$'r and 
Yt» to which a short and careless utterance has cut down 
the once sounding titles of Senior and mta fiomina (5) — as 

i 
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the? Comparative Mythologer groups together theutteiuaces 
0 of primeval thought 00 the great mysteries of nature, as he 
traces them on, through legends of Gods and heroes, down to 
some feeble echo in the tales of the nursery or the cottage 
fire-side — so their fellow-worker, the votaiy of our third 
science which yet lacks a name, traces out the embodiments 
of prima&val thought in ancient rites and customs ; h£ follows 
the ancient belief and its utterances down to some faint and 
forgotten shadow lingering on in some proverbial saying, in 
some familiar gesture, it may be even in some common 
article of dress, in some faint relic of any of these kinds 
which we see or hear or wear or practise every day of our 
lives, without a thought of the primaeval source from which 
it sprang, or of the long pages of history of which it is the 
memorial For this science, I say, the offspring doubtless of 
the two earlier sciences, but which has fully established its 
right to rank side by side with either of them, we need a 
name. Let us hope that a name may be found for it, if not 
— what may perhaps ^ hopeless — within the stores of our 
own mother-tongue, yet at least within the range of the 
foreign words which have been already coined. It would be 
a pity if a line of inquiry which has brought to light so much, 
and from which so much more may be looked for, should pnd 
by cumbering the dictionary with some fresh 'Word of new* 
* and barbarous formation ( 6 ). 

This third, as yet nameless, science follows the Comparative 
Method no less strictly than it is followed by Comparative 
Philology and Comparative Mythology. But it is still less 
safe in this case than in the case of Comparative Mythology 
to argue that every instance of likeness in times and place# 
far away from one another necessarily proves that they are 
strictly sprung from a common source. When wo find either 
a legend or a custom repeated in this way in distant times 
and places, we may be sure that there is a connexion between 
the several instances ; but we need not infer that there is 
the same kind of direct connexion which wc infer when we 
find the Greek, the Teuton, and the Hindoo using the #u»ie 

i 
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words and grammatical forms. If wefind the same custom, 
as we often do, at opposite ends of the earth or in ages for 
away from one another, f we heed not infer that that custom 
rafist have been handed down from a time when the fore- 
fathers of the tew nations which are found using it formed 
one people. It may be so; doubtless it often is ao. But it 
may atiw happen that the custom is in each case an inde* 
pendent invention, the fruit of like circumstances leading to 
like results. Or it may be that the custom, without being 
itself in strictness a common possession, may bo in. each case 
the offspring of a common idea, an idea common to all man* 
kind or to some one of the great divisions of mankind. Or 
again it is quite possible that a custom may have been simply 
borrowed by one nation from another, either while its mean* 
ing was still remembered or after it had been fiSgotten. 
But, notwithstanding all these chances, the method employed 
in this form of research, just as much as in the other two, is 
strictly Comparative. The customs are dealt with ih the 
same way in which the words and th» legends are dealt with 
in the other cases. And all throe forms of inquiry stand in 
a close relation to one another. Comparative Mythology 
could not get on at all without Comparative Philology ; and 
t th« science of customs, ceremonies, and survivals bears on 
both Philology and Mythology at every step. And the three 
may be ranged in a certain order. Comparative Philology is 
the purest science of the three: its ovidenco is the most 
strictly internal ; it makes the least use of any facts beyond 
its own range ; its argument is that which most distinctly 
carries its own conviction with it. Comparative Mythology 
does all this in a less degree ; the third nameless science does 
so in a less degree still. Each depends more on foots which 
do not come immediately within its own range than Com- 
parative Philology does. Still all three hang together ; all 
are branches of one inquiry ; all are applications of one 
method, of that method the introduction of which marks the 
nineteenth century, like the fifteenth, as one of the great 
stages in the developement of the mind of man. 
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My beginnings have thus far, I fear, b&m dry and abstract 
Bat I have been anxious to fix the exact relations between 
the chief subjects to which the Comparative method of 
research has as yet been applied It was important for toy 
purpose to do this, as my object in this course of Lectures is 
to attempt the application of the same method to another 
subject Or, to speak more accurately, I should perhaps not 
so much say another subject as a special and most important 
branch of that third class of subjects of which I have already 
spoken. I wish that what I have to say m$y be looked on 
as an attempt to follow in the same path as two inquirers 
both of whom are well known in this place, Professor Max 
MUller and Mr. E. B. Tylor. With Mr. Tylors subject I wish 
specially to connect my own : I should indeed wish that 
mine ntay be looked on as a part of his. But, as for the 
whole, so for the part, it is not easy to find a name. My own 
subject I wish to speak of as Comparative Politics ; but I feel 
that that is a form of words which is not a little liable to hr 
rimunderntood, But I *nay perhaps be allowed to make use of 
it, after I have explained the sense which I wish the words to 
bear. In the phrase of Comparative Politics I wish the word 
Politics to be taken in the sense which it bears in the name 
of the great work of Aristotle. By Comparative Politics I 
mean the comparative study of political institutions, of forms of 
government. And, under the name of Comparative Politics, 

I wish to point out and bring together the many analogies 
which are to be seen between the political institutions of 
times and countries most remote from one another. In this 
sense my subject is the more minute treatment of a part of 
Mr* Tylor’s subject, namely those customs, ceremonies, 
formula*, and the like, w hich have to do with the political 
institutions of different ages and nations. The analogies 
which may bo marked between the most remote ages and 
countries a a to their forms of government, their political 
divisions, the partition of power among different bodies 
or magistrates, are far mom and far more striking than would 
come into any one’s mind who has not given special attention , 
* 
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to the inquiiy. In some cases the likened is seen at the first 
glance ; in others it lies perhaps somewhat below the surface : 
but it needs only a little thought, backed by a little practice 
in Researches of the kind, in order easily to see the real 
likeness which qfien lurks under superficial unlikenm. As 
in Comparative Philology a small amount of practice teaches 
the learner to mark connexions between words at which the 
unlearned are certain to mock, so it is with this study ala*. 
The most profitable analogies* the most striking cases of 
direct derivation are not those which am most obvious at 
first sight. 

But another warning must be given. In tracing out an 
analogy or parallel of any kind, points of un likeness are a* 
carefully to be studied as points of likeness ; it is in truth 
the points of superficial unlikeness which often give *11# the 
surest proofs of essential likeness. When wo stop to com- 
pare, when we mark this and that point of difference in 
detail, it is the surest proof of a real likeness between the 
two things which we are comparing. When we stop to 
comment on the small differences between oik* human face 
and another, it is because we recognize all alike as human 
faces, because wo see in all of them that essential likeness 
whjph glone enables ns to see the points of unfikeneas. So it 
is with the subject of our present inquiry. Wo are concerned 
with the essential likeness of institutions, and we must never 
allow incidental points of unlikene&s to keep us from seeing 
that essential likeness. And this caution is the more needed, 
because points of likeness and unlikeness which, in their 
practical results, in their bearings on later history, are of the 
very first importance, may, in our way of looking at the 
matter, be purely incidental. I will illustrate my meaning 
by an example. The English Parliament consists of two 
Houses : the Assemblies of most other medieval European 
states consisted of three or mom. The practical importance 
of this difference has been almost boundless in its effects 
both on the history of England and on the history of the 
many kingdoms and commonwealths which have copied the 
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poliiical institutions of England. He, peculiar relation of 

the two House* of Parliament to one another depend* on 
there being two Houses and not more. The whole doctrine 
of two branches in a legislature, the lictmeral system as ibis 
called, the endless attempts, successful aid unsuccessful, to 
set up artificially in other lands what has come to u$ reacty* 
made through the facts of our history, all go on the principle 
that there shall be two Houses and no more. Now, if we 
look to the history of our own constitution, we shall find that 
this particular number of two, as the number of the Houses 
of our Parliament, is not owing to any conviction that two 
Houses would work better than either one or three, but was 
a matter of sheer accident. The Estates of the Realm are, 
in England no less than elsewhere, three — Nobles, Clergy, 
and Commons (7). In France, we all know, the Qlergy 
remained a distinct member of the States-Qeneral as Hong as 
the Statos-General lasted. In England the Clergy could 
never bo got permanently to act as a regular parliamentary 
Estate (8). The causes of this difference belong to the 
particular history of England ; the effocts of it are that the 
Parliament of England remained a Parliament of two Houses 
only, and that a crowd of constitutions, European and 
American, have followed the English model. The aeckjpnt 
th*n has, in its consequences, been one of tho great facts of 
later political history ; but, in our point of view, it is a mere 
accident with which we are in no way concerned. How 
these Estates grew up in nearly every European countiy is 
essentially a part of our Comparative inquiry; how it 
happened that, in one particular country, one of those 
Estates failed to keep its distinct political being is a matter 
of ordinary constitutional history. Still less have we anything 
to do with the questions whether the effect of the accident, 
that is the particular form of the English Parliament, has 
been good or bad, or whether the attempts to reproduce the 
same model in other countries have been wise or foolish. 
For our present purpose we must throw ourselves into a 
state of mind to which political constitutions seem *aa 
I 
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absolutely colourless m grammatical formv~* state of 
mind to which the change from monarchy to democracy or 
from democracy to monarchy seems as little a matter of 
moral praise or blame as the process by which the Latin 
language changed into the French or the process by which 

the High-German parted off from the Low. 

a 

For the purposes then of the ^tudy of CWiparative Politics, 
a political constitution is a specimen to be studied, classified, 
and labelled, as a building or an animal is studied, classified, 
and labelled by those to whom building* or animals are 
objects of study. We have to note the likenesses, striking 
and unexpected as those likenesses often ore, between the 
politico! constitutions of remote times and places and we 
have, as far as we can, to classify our specimens accofiiing t*> 
the pidbablo causes of those likenesses. For, though the 
genuine Comparative Method may be os strictly applied to 
this inquiry as to any of the othow, yet in this inquiry it is 
further off than in any of the ethos* from being the one 
universal solvent. It is still less safe than in the case 
of Comparative Mythology to infer that evoiy case of likeness 
between two political institutions is necessarily to l>e 
explained by^supposing that both of the two are vestiges of 
one common stock. There are at least three causes to which 
likenesses of this kind may be owing, and we must consider 
to which of the throo any particular case of likeness ought to 
be referred. And, as always happens in such cases, the thm* 
classes which we may thus form will be found to some extent 
to run into one another, and there will be coses about which 
it may be matter of doubt to which of our classes we ought to 
refer them. 

tW the likeness between any two institutions, identity 
of name, identity of nature, or any other point of likeness, 
may be the result of direct transmission from one to another. 
And this transmission may take several forms. It may be in 
the strictest sense a direct handing on from one state of 
things to another : or it may be simple imitation, in all the 
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t various shades which simple imitation may take. Thus it 
constantly happens that the institutions of a ruling city 
or country will appear again in its dependencies. They 
are adopted by or forced upon its subject provinces; 
they are reproduced as a matter of course, in the colonies 
which it plants with its own citizens. Take, for instance, 
what so long was the greatest dependency of England, — a 
conquered province if we look to one class of its inhabitants, 
a colonial settlement if we look to another class, — the so long 
separate but dependent kingdom of Ireland. In Ireland, as 
an English colony, the whole machinery of English Govern- 
ment, central and local, was reproduced as a matter of course. 
The Houses of Parliament, the Courts of Law and their 
Judges, the Ecclesiastical establishment in all its branches, 
the loc&T administration under Lords Lieutenant, Sheriffs, 
Justices of the Peace, and the like, were all simply, as a 
matter of course, modelled jiccording to the English pattern. 
Some differences may be found : thus the functions of an 
Irish Grand Jury are got exactly the same as those of the 
English body of the same name. But differences of this 
kind, mere matters of the minutest detail which have grown 
up in comparatively recent times, in no way affect the 
general reproduction of the institutions of the mother comtfry 
in the colony. The English carried their whole* system into 
Iceland ; so did the Crusaders carry their whole system into 
their conquests in the East : the most perfect system of feudal 
law is to be found in the Assizes of the Christian Kingdom 
of Jerusalem (9). These cases, which are the types of countless 
others, are cases of direct handing on of names and institu- 
tions from one country to another. It is a process which can 
hardly be called imitation ; it is not so much the framing of 
something after the model of something else ; it is rather the 
actual translation of the thing itself to another soil. There, 
was most likely no thought about the matter : men who 
settled in a new land carried with them their own institu- 
tions and the names of those institutions as a matter of 
course. Cases of imitation properly so called are something 
i 
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different In them men, After thought and debate, choose 
one model to follow, when they might have chosen another. 
The imitative work, however closely it may reproduce the 
likeness of the original, is not the original : it k not even 
the transplanted original; it is something which has a 
distinct being and which starts from a beginning of its own. 
Such aft the cases which I have already spoken of, in which 
the constitution of the Englis^ Parliament, a constitution 
which in England came about as the mere result of circum- 
stances, has been deliberately imitated in other countries. 
Most **f the legislative Assemblies of Europe have followed the 
English model more or less closely, But the reproduction of 
English forms in this way is quite another process from their 
reproduction in Ireland. The difference may bo likened to 
the difference between the real kindred which springs from 
natural parentage and the artificial kintinxl which springs from 
the legal fiction of adoption. And again, wide differences may 
l>e marked between different cases of simple imitation. Let 
me take an instance from the mere use of a borrowed name. 
There is a Capitol at Washington and there is a Capitol 
at Toulouse. In both cases alike the name is used in mere 
imitation of the Capitol at Rome. I say mere imitation, 
because it is hardly likely that, even at Toulouse, the name 
VapUalwM and the magistracy of the Octwiri Capitolini were 
strictly handed on by direct transmission from Roman days 
(jo). Yet we foci that the name Capitol is in its place at 
Toulouse in a way in which it is not in its place at 
Washington. In the second birth of municipal freedom 
it was natural that the citizens of Toulouse, cleaving to the 
memories of Rome, her laws and her language, should give to 
v their, institutions names borrowed from the old stock. At 
Washington the name of Capitol was mere imitation, it was 
the mere calling up of a name which had been dead for ages 
and with which those who made the new use of it had 
no direct connexion of any kind. At Toulouse, though I 
believe the use of the name to be imitation and not direct 
transmmon, yet it is imitation of a kind which differs as little 
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as may be from direct transmission, So again, to take 
another illustration from the same region, the city of Aiby 
kept ita Consuls down to the great*French Revolution (u), 
and, before many years had passed from that Revolution, 
Consuls were ruling, not only over Alby butwer all France. 
Both, no doubt, were cases of imitation, yet we feel that for 
the commonwealth of Alby to give to its magistrates the 
name of Consuls, in days whqp the memory of the Roman con- 
sulship was still a living thing, was something different from 
thAt mere dead imitation of times and things which had 
utterly passed away which gave the name of Consuls *to the 
elder Buonaparte and his colleagues. We may thus dis- 
tinguish imitation from direct transmission, and we may see 
wide differences between different cases of imitation. But, 
in the wholo class with which we are dealing, the names and 
institutions of one time and place are consciously transferred 
to some other time and place. A thing which already exists 
is moved from an old home to a new one ; the thing is done 
openly ; there is no mystery about it ; the process needs not 
to be searched out by inference or analogy ; it takes its place 
among the facts of recorded history. The political institutions 
of one people have been handed on to (mother people, or they 
have been purposely imitated by another jieople. We rfmd 
analogous cases within the range of the other kindred 
Sciences. Religious beliefs and sacred legends have been 
spread in the same way. The creed of a conquering people 
has been spread over its subjects and neighbours, or a people 
have of their own free will adopted a creed which arose in 
some distant age and country. Christianity and Islam Alike 
have been spread in both of these ways, by the swords of 
conquerors as well as by ike preaching of missionaries. Open 
and undoubted connexions of this kind between the religious 
beliefs of different nations have nothing in common with 
those subtler connexions which are revealed to us by 
Comparative Mythology. So too with language itself i a 
conquered or neighbouring people adopts the language 6f a 
more powerful people. Thus the tongues of Greece, Rome,, 
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Persia, and Arabia, to say mAhing of the tongues of modem ^ 
Europe have been spread over vast regions whose nations 
have adopted the apo^ph of their conquerors or civiUaers. 
Or again, a people, without necessity or compulsion, may 
adopt, if not the whole language, yet a huge part of the 
vocabulary, of another nation, just as they may adopt the 
whole dr part of its institutions. In this way the purity of 
our own tongue has given way^o a jargon drawn from every 
quarter of the world, and even our High-Dutch kinsfolk 
seem to be too ready to follow us in the same evil path (ia). 
Processes like these, which have their place among the 
recorded facts of history, stand distinct from the no leas 
certain though unrecorded (acts which are taught us by 
Comparative research. 

It ip for the most part not veiy hard to know whed. a case 
of likeness between political institutions ought to be referred 
to this first class. The connexion in such cases is for the 
most part a matter "of recorded history or of immediate 
inference from recorded history. With regard to our second 
and third classes our course is not m clour : we no longer 
have recorded history to help us, ami it may often be a 
question to w hich of the two classes any particular instance 
belongs. When we find a likeness between the institutions 
of any two "nations, which likeness we cannot reasonably 
attribute to conscious transmission or imitation during 
historical times, there are two possible ways in which the 
likeness may be explained. It may well bo that them is no 
direct connexion whatever, conscious or unconscious, between 
the two. The likeness may be wjaI and beyond doubt, but 
there may be no reason to believe either that one people has 
borrowed from the other, or that both have inherited from a 
common source. The cause of the likeness may simply be 
that tike causes have, at however groat a distance of time 
and place, led to like results. The institutions of a people 
are the natural growth of the cmnunstaxices under which it 
finds itself; if two nations, however far removed they may 
be from one another both in time and in place, find them* 

% 
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pelves under like circumstances, the chances are that the 
effect of this likeness of circumstances will show itself in the 
likeness of their institutions. *rhe # same evils will suggest 
the same remedies ; the same needs will suggest the same , 
means of supplying them. There can be little doubt that 
many of the most essential inventions of civilised life have 
been invented over and over again in distant tidies and 
countries, as different nations have reached those particular 
points of social advancement when those inventions were 
first needed. Thus printing has been independently invented 
in China and in mediaeval Europe ; and it is well known 
that a process essentially the same was in use for various 
purposes in ancient Rome, though no one took the great step 
of applying to the reproduction of books the process which 
was fafniliarly used for various meaner purposes (13). 0 What 
happened with printing we may believe also ft> have 
happened with writing, and we may take another illustration 
fb>m an art of quite another kind. There can be no doubt, 
from comparing the remains of the earliest buildings in 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, the British Islands, and the ruined 
cities of Central America, that the great inventions of the 
arch and the dome have been made more than once in the 
history of human art And moreover, much as in the^sase 
of printing, we can see in many places strivings after them, 
fljid near approaches made to thorn, which still never reached 
complete success (14). Nor need we doubt that many of the 
simplest and most essential arts of civilized life, — the use of 
the mill, the mo of the bow, the taming of the horse, the 
hollowing out of the canoe, — have been found out over and 
over again in distant times and places. It is only when we 
find the unmistakeable witness of language, or some other 
sign of historical connexion, that we have any right to infer 
that the common possession of inventions of this kind is any 
sign of common derivation from one primitive source. So it 
is with political institutions also. The same institutions 
constantly appear very for from one another, simply bacaus# 
the circumstances which called for them have ariseU in 
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Obsm and places very fer fir cm one another. The whole t 
system of historical analogies rests on this doctrine* We 
see the same political phenomena repeating themselves over 
and over again in various rimes and places, not because of 
any borrowing *>r imitation, conscious or unconscious, but 
because the like circumstances have led to tho like results. 
To master analogies of this kind, to grasp the laws which 
regulate the essential likeness and not to be led away by 
points either of likeness or u&likeness which are merely 
incidental, is tho true philosophy of history. Of the way in 
which political circumstances and institutions refloat them- 
selves, where no kind of borrowing or imitation can In* 
thought of, mAny instances will occur to any one who thinks 
at all upon the matter. Let me take a most striking wise 
from %pry modem history. It is shown beyond doufi? in the 
writing* of the founders of tho Constitution of the United 
States that they had no knowledge of the real nature of the 
Federal Constitution of the Achaian League (i$), But two 
sets of commonwealths, widely removed from one another in 
time and place, found themselves in cireumstancea essentially 
the same. The later Federal union was therefore cast in a 
shape which in several points presents a likeness to the elder 
one* a likeness which is all the more striking and instructive 
Wmtse it was most certainly undesigned, Washington and 
Hamilton hail very feint notions that they were doing the 
same work which had l>oen done twenty age* before them by 
Markus of Keryneia and Aratos of Sikydn ; but they did the 
work all tho same. But, on the other hand, the Federal 
Constitution of Switzerland is a conscious reproduction of 
the Federal Constitution of America, with such changes as 
Were called for by the different circumstances of the two 
common wealths (16). A better illustration can hardly be 
found of the difference between likenesses which are owing 
to direct transmission or imitation and likenesses which are 
simply owing to the law that like causes produce like 
effects. 

We have thus seen that class of likenesses which come of 

t 
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•direct and conscious reproduction or imitation, and ** have 
seen the class where the likeness is simply the natural result 
of like circumstances. But beyond these two lies the thud 
class, the class which forms the more immediate subjecttof 
OUT inquiry, the class of likenesses where these is, on the one 
hand, no reproduction, no imitation, but where, on the other 
hand, the connexion is something closer than that St mere 
analogy. These are the caseg where there is evety reason to 
believe that the likeness really is owing to‘derivation from a 
common source. Where nations have been wholly cut off 
from one another during the historic times, and where there 
is no affinity of language to make us believe that they are 
scattered colonies of a common stock, this explanation is not 
to be thought of But when we see nations which have 
been, during the histone times, more or less widely parted 
off from one another, but which are proved by the evidence 
of language really to be such colonies of a common stock— 
when, among nations like these, we find in their political 
institutions tho same 'kind of likenesses which we find in 
thoir languages and their mythology — the obvious inference 
is that the likeness in all these cases is due to the same 
cause. That is to say, the obvious inference is that there 
was a time when these now potted nations ^formed mo 
^nation, and that, before they parted asunder, the common 
forefathers of both had made certain advances in political 
life, had developed certain common political institutions, 
traces or devolopements of which are still to be seen in the 
political institutions of the now isolated nations At the 
time of the dispersion each band of settlers took with it a 
common tongue, a common mythology, a common store of 
tho arts of social life. So it also took with it certain , 
principles and traditions of political life, principles and 
traditions common to the whole family, but which grew up, 
in the Several new homes of the scattered nations, into 
Settled political constitutions, each of which has character 
istic features of its own, but all of which keep enough at 
likeness to show that they are all d&hoota from one common 
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Stock. To trace out likenesses of this kind, to distinguish 
those likenesses which really mark the offshoots of a common 
stock from those which are better referred to either of the 
other classes which I have distinguished, is the object of the 
inquiry which Ijiave ventured to call Comparative Politic*. 
Having thus, in this Introductory Lecture, tried to establish 
the possibility of such an inquiry, its proper objects and its 
proper limits, I wish to go on, in the lectures which are to 
follow, to illustrate the subject? in some detail from those 
political institutions which were common to the races which 
hold the highest place in the history of mankind. My 
matter hitherto has perhaps been uninviting; it has certainly 
been of a kind which carries with it a certain strain on the 
mind, and which does not allow of any lively treatment. 
The ratter which I have in store for the rest or thd •course 
will, I trust, be found of a more attractive kind; and I shall 
hope that those who have followed me thus for will not 
refuse to follow me in tracing out the signs of original unity 
which are to be found in the primitive institutions of the 
Aryan nations, above all, in the three most illustrious 
branches of the Common stock — the Greek, the Roman, and 
tile Teuton. 
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GREEK, ROMAN, AND TEUTON 

We arc now fairly embarked on our subject. We are 
now in a position to trace out all that the Comparative 
method'of inquiry has to tell us of the earliest politic#^ state 
of that branch of mankind to which wo ourselves "belong. 
Wo are now ready to stand face to face with our own 
immediate forefathers and kinsmen. And, along with them, 
wo are ready to look, jyith fresh interest and reverence, on 
those other branches of the common stock — kinsmen them- 
selves, though kinsmen less nearly allied — who went before 
our own race in holding the first place among the nations 
of the earth. In the pages of history truly so calloil^-in 
the records which set man before us in his highest footn — 
#the records which do not simply burthen the memory with 
the names of barbarian Kings, but which teach the mind 
and the heart by the deeds and words of the heroes of our 
common nature — the records which set before us, not the 
physical bigness of Eastern kingdoms but the moral greatness 
of Western commonwealths — in that long history of civilized 
man which stretches on in one unbroken tale from the union 
of the towns of Attica to the last measure of progress in 
England or in Germany— in this long procession of deeds 
wrought long ago but whose effects still abide among ns, of 
men whose very memories have often been forgotten, but 
whose works still live in lands which they never heard of-~ 
in this mighty drama of European and Ary an history, three 
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lands, three races, stand forth before all others, M these to 
whom, each in its own day, the mission has been given to 
be the rulers and the tochers of the world The names of 
thcae threw races were the last words of my Amt lecture, and 
the political institutions of those throe races, and the relations 
of those institutions to one another, will bo the main subject 
of my vrtiole course Their history has ever been the main 
subject of my own studios ; then* history I may reasonably 
suppose to bo hotter known than any other to most of my 
hearers in thi* or in any other audience. As the Aymn 
family of nations, as a whole, stands out above the other 
families of the world, so the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Teuton, each in his own turn, stands out above the other 
nations of the Aryan family. Each in his turn has reached 
the highest stage alike of power and civilization thaWas to 
lie had* m his own ago, and each has handed on his own 
store to bo further enriched by successors who were at once 
conquerors and disciples We get our glimpse* of all three 
m times when the light of authentic history is but beginning 
feebly to struggle through the mists of legend. Yet, even 
in those earliest glimpses, we see a people who have already 
risen far above the state of savages, a people who already 
«njfjr th.* most essential inventions of civilized being* who 
hav# already grasped the first principle of domestic and 
religious life, who have already taken the first stop* in the 
growth of social order, of military discipline, and of civil 
government. Our first glimpses of history, in its highest 
and truest sense, show us the land which is at once the 
border-land of Europe and Asia and the most European of 
all European lands— the land which, above all others, is the 
la|id of hills and valleys, of islands and peninsulas, of harbours 
and inland seas — the land formed by the hand of Nature to 
be the home of those countless independent commonwealths 
which vpere the earliest and the most brilliant, if not the 
;moAt lasting, of all the forms of man's political Ufa ,(i). 
There, in the mother-land of Hellas, the native land of art 
and song and wisdom, and more glorious stilt as the native 
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( land of* law and freed m, we see the Aryan man in the feet 
form in which European history or legend shows hifta, already 
possessed of all the needful arte of I^e, already gathered into 
organised civil communities, already taught to obey 4 he 
voice of the elders of his people ; but already knowing how, 
by the shout of applause or by yet more eraphatio silence, 
to teach the elders of his people what the will of thfe people 
itself deems good. He has already Kings, but he has Cbm 
already Assemblies ; he has already courts where the man 
who has suffered wrong may come and seek for right at the 
judges' hand. Out of the common stock of the common 
race he has already brought to perfection the noblest forms 
of the common speech and of the common store of legend : 
he speaks the tongue of Homer, and bows before the Gods 
of whdm Homer sang. We see him, in these his earliest 
days, brought face to face alike with kindred tribes and with 
the worthiest rival of any alien stock ; we see him spreading 
the name and arts of Hellas over all fcho /Ega*an and Ionian 
coasts (2); here winning island after island from the grasp 
of the men of Tyre and Sidon (3) ; here raising his laggard 
kinsmen of Asia, of Sicily, and of Epoiros, to the level of 
the brethren who had so far outstripped them in the race (4). 
We see him, as time rolls on, planting his colonies, gach 
colony a centre of civilized life and political freedom, m all 
the coasts from the Iberian to the Tauric peninsula (5)1 
Wo see him in his own land rearing to the service of the 
Gods or of the State the first buildings, the^ first pointed 
and sculptured forms, that really deserved the name of art (6). 
We see him bring to perfection, as in a moment, the bring 
strains of the tragic and the comic muse, and we see hitifr 
han#down to all who shall cotne after him the first-fruits pf 
man's political wisdom, the great possession for all time (?k 
Another act of the drama shows us that a day so bright as 
this was in truth a day too bright to last; we see fee 
political independence of the nation, both in its own hud 
and in its plantations on foreign shores, die out stop by step 
till its very name has passed away. But it shows u# loo 
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how, in t&e well-known phrase, ike captive land led captive 
bet conquerors; how the Macedonian who dealt tins first 
Wow to her political freedom became the aimed apostle of 
her Culture; how he carried her tongue, her art, and her 
wisdom into land* which the colonists of her days of freedom 
had never reached ( 8 ). And, yet more, we see how the 
power wfrksh me to take her place in the world's annals 
became her scholar in the act of^ becoming her conqueror— 
how, under the Roman sway, Greek became more than 
ever the common speech of civilised man— hoW at last the 
throne of Rome was fixed in a Grecian city — how Greek and 
Roman came to be words of the same meaning ( 9 ) — how the 
Greek speech and the Greek creed kept its hold on one half 
of the divided Empire — and how, even under the sway 
of the •Barbarian, that speech and creed have lived *bn to 
our own* day. 

From Greece we change the scene to Italy. Of the three 
great peninsular lands of Southern Europe, th« central one, 
as compared with the group of island* and promontories to 
the east of it, forms a solid and compact land, which nature 
seems to have marked out for a single dominion. And, 
placed in the midst of that great inland sea whose shores 
formed the whole civilised world of early times, no other 
land seems so clearly marked out as the destined home of 
universal Empire. And so it was : a single city of central 
Italy made its way, step by step, to the dominion of Italy, 
and from the* dominion of Italy to the dominion of the 
Mediterranean world. Step by step, the ruling city called 
in her allies and subjects to share in her own citizenship. 
A day at last came when York and Antioch not only obeyed 
a single rater, but were as truly formed into a single stall as 
were the village of Romulns and the village of Tatius in the 
Amt days of Roman legend (to). Greece had won the* 
intellectual dominion of the world by her arts and he#} 
philosophy. Rome won tike political dominion of the world 1 
y her arms, and kept her hold of it by her abiding law. * 
Imp the song of Hamer and the lore of Aristotle she had the 
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Word of Sulla and £&sar, the dooms of Servius and Justinian, 
Her tongue and her law she has handed on to every later 
age* and with them she handed on another gift, not, like 
them, her own by birth, but which she had made no leather 
own by adoption. The old creeds which* had grown and 
stiffened out of the traditions which were the common 
heritage of the whole Aryan folk gave way to a cre&i which 
arose in a distant comer of Home’s dominion, among a 
despised people of alien bfood and speech. If the Aryan 
world of Europe has learned its arts and its law from its own 
elder brethren, it is from the Semitic stranger that it has 
learned its faith. But before a Semitic faith could become 
the faith of Rome and of Europe, its dogmas had to be 
defined by the subtlety of Grecian intellect, the constitution 
of its Organized society had to be wrought into shapely the 
undying genius of Roman rule. This Semitic faith, banished 
from its Semitic home, bocamo the bodge of Romes 
dominion : the sway of Christ and Caasar became words of 
the same meaning (i^). It was with a true feeling of the 
doom which was in store for her, that the men of those ages 
which a shallow view of history looks on as the ages of 
Rome’s decline dared to give the name of Eternal to the 
city which was then in the childhood of her second j^life, 
preparing for a new and mightier dominion over the minds 
of men (12). Eternal indeed Rome has shown herself in 
her tongue, in her laws, and in the borrowed faith which, 
by her own law of adoption, she made her own. But she 
became eternal by still working out the same law which had 
been the law of her greatness from hor earliest days. Rome 
became mistress of the world by doing what Athens and 
Sparta and Carthage had never done, by gathering those 
whom she had conquered into her own bosom. And she has 
remained the mistress of the world, because she knew how 
to cany on the same law in what seemed to be the days of 
her overthrow and bondage. The spell which she once threw 
over those whom she conquered she now knew how to 
throw over those who conquered her; she won the Qqth to 
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restore her material fabrics (13), and the Frank to restore 
her political dominion, The local Borne has fallen from her 
high estate, but she fa the Eternal City none the ken 
Wherever men speak her tongue, wherever men revere her 
law, wherever ipen profess the faith which Europe and 
European colonies have learned of her, there Borne fa still 
We have now come to the third race, to the race of which 
we ourselves are members, to the predominance of the 
Teutonic nations, alike on either side of the German Ocean 
and on either side of the Atlantic, Of that race wo may, for 
the purposes of the present inquiry, boast ourselves a» the 
truest representatives. The boast may be a startling one, 
but, for the purposes^of the present inquiry, it fa a true one. 
In purity of language indeed, our tongue, with the strong 
Romance infusion which has crept into its vocabulary* Cannot 
coinpan? for a moment with the speech either of our High- 
German or of our Scandinavian kinsfolk. And, if wo would 
sec the ancient Teutonic institutions still abiding in their 
ancient form, it is not in the Teutonic island but on the 
Teutonic mainland that we must seek for them. But those 
well-nigh unchanged relicM of the earliest times linger on 
only in a few Alpine valleys. The jLondcKgoiueindcn of Uri 
and^Unterwalden are the truest representatives on earth 
alike of the*Gennans of Tacitus and of the Achaians of 
Homer ; but they are the Assemblies only of districts, not 
of nations, hardly even of tribes (14). Among the great 
nations of modem Europe, our own fa, beyond all doubt, the 
one which can claim for its political institutions the most 
unbroken descent from the primitive Teutonic stock. The 
very fact which for so many agos gave Germany the highest 
place among nations at the same time cut her off from all 
claim to be the truest representative of the oldest Teutonic 
days. The Teutonic Kingdom, whose King was also Roman 
Emperor, was the foremost example of that fusion which his 
made the modem world ; it was the foremost example alike 
of Roman influence on the Teuton and of Teutonic influence 
on the Roman. But, for that very reason, it could not be 
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the foremost example of a state whose modem institutions 
jbave grown of themselves, step by step, out of the oldest 
institutions of the common stock, the Scandinavian nations 
have been even more out of fclte way of direct Raman 
influences than ourselves ;%ill they too c^pnot lay claim to 
the same unbroken political descent. AM honour, all success^ 
to the new-born freedom of those three noble reaims; still 
ft is but a new-born freedom, a freedom which has come into 
being within the memory bf living men, a freedom whose 
foundations could be laid only by sweeping away the 
encroachments of despotism and oligarchy (15). But, widely 
as our present constitution differs from the rude traditions 
and customs of the followers of Hengpst and Cerdic, there 
still is no break between them: all is growth within the 
same'Sody ; there has never been any moment when $he old 
was swept away and the now was put in its stead! Alone 
among the political assemblies of the greater states of Europe, 
the Parliament of England can trace its unbroken descent 
from the Teutonic jpstitutiuns of the earliest times (16). 
There is absolutely no gap between the meeting of the 
Witan of Wessex which confirmed the laws of Alfred (17), 
or that far earlier meeting which changed Cerdic from an 
Ealdonnan into a King (18), and the meeting of the Qreat 
Council of the Nation which will come together in a few 
da^» within the precincts of the home of the Confessor, 

* There are many points in which other lands have kept far 
greater traces in detail of ancient institutions than we have 
done ; but 110 other nation, as a nation, 'can show the same 
unbroken continuity of jxditical being. In this way we may 
claim to have preserves l more faithfully than any of our 
kinsfolk the common heritage of our common fathers* 

This boast we may truly make ; but the very causes which 4 
enable us to make it shut us out from any claim to rcpre&nt 
the general march of the Teutonic" element in European 
affairs. Britain, like Scandinavia, was a world of its own, 
(19): it was not, like the rest of Western Europe, 4 Roman 
land overrun by Teutonic settlers who grow as ip were from v 
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colonists into conquerors. It is a land which had ceased to 
be Roman before its Teutonic conquerors act foot in it 
Bence we have no true Roman element in ns; we have 
nothing which haa lived on umpterruptedly from the days 
when Severn* tyid Constantin^r reigned at York, and when 
London had for a moment changed ita name for that of the 
Roman Augusta (20). Whatever Roman element we have in 
us we owe, not to direct transmission from the older Empire, 
bat to oar conversion by Roman*m ission wies, to our conquest, 
at once by Ronvanee -speaking warriors and by Romance- 
speaking lawyers, to the spirit of imitation which decked the 
lords of the island world with titles borrowed from the 
Ca'sars of the mainland ( 2 t). In the three homes of oar 
folk, in the oldest England by the Eider and the $lei, in the 
newer* England which wc made for oaroelves in the* island 
world <W Britain, in that newest England of all which is 
spread over the islands and continents of the Ocean, we have 
of a truth had our mission, but it has been a mission apart 
from the mission of our kinsfolk in,the general course of 
European history. On the Enrojwan mainland the Teutonic 
conquerors of Rome appear, like the Roman conquerors of 
Greece, in a character made up of that of conquerors and of 
disciples. The process was indeed different in the two cases. 
No Roman ever forgot the name or the speech of Rome, or 
merged his national being in that of his Greek subjects. 
But the Teutonic conquerors of the Roman provinces were* 
proud to continue her dominion in their own persons ; they 
were proud to bear the titles of her ancient rule, and step by 
Step to adopt her speech and to forget the land and the race 
from which they sprang. Never were the three races which 
have been foremost in European history brought more closely 
together- — never did the magic power of Rome stand forth 
mow dearly — never did she show herself more proudly as 
the historic centre, binding together the times before her 
and the times after her — than in the days when Greek and 
German, Byraation sod Aachen, disputed the heritage and 

‘‘'the - 1 titles qf the dominion which the local Rome had lost. 
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but which was Roman still, into whatever hands it fell (32), 
Out of the union of Roman and Teutonic elements arose the 
modem world of Europe, The other races of Europe play 
but a secondary or a hidden part alongside of them. * In 
Eastern Europe the Slave has played ove^ again, with less 
brilliancy, the same part which the Teuton played in the 
West : he too has been half conqueror, half disciple. Bul- 
garia, Servia, Russia, are to the Eastern Empire and the 
Eastern ChurcB what the l&ngdoms of Western Europe are 
to the Western Empire and the Western Church. The day 
of greatness of the Slavonic nations is perhaps yet to come. 
Their early advance was checked, and their progress was 
thrown back for ages, by a crowd of the most opposite 
enemies (23); and their revival in later times has placed 
them 4figh among the rulers of the world, but has jumlly 
placed them among its enlighteners. The other great 
Envopan race, the race which came before the Teuton as 
the Slave came after him, the great Celtic race which formed 
the vanguard of the ^Vryan march to the West, still lives, 
still Hourishes, still plays a foremost part in the history of 
the world ; but he plays that part under a borrowed guise. 
The Celt in his own person, speaking his own tongue, lingers 
only m comers hero and there, one degree only more visible 
than the Iberian whom he dislodged. To lit himself to play 
# foremost part in the history of Europe, the Celt has bad to 
borrow the garb of two successive conquerors. The Celt of 
Gaul has wrought many a brilliant page in the history of 
Europe ; but he has wrought it only as one who has taken 
to himself the name of a German tribe, and who speaks one 
of the many dialects of the undying tongue of Romo. 

Thus much written history would teach us, that these 
three races, the Greek, tho Roman, the Teuton, have played, 
each in his own day, tho foremost part in European history; 
foremost alike in the arts of war and peace, foremost in 
literature and philosophy, foremost in the twofold rqle over 
the bodies and the souls of men. But written history Jby 
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itself could never have told us in what relation time three 
races stood to erne another. That there was something in 
common between the meg of the two great peninsulas, that 
Gretce and Italy were not foreign to one another in' the way 
in which EgypUand Carthage were foreign* could not but 
force itself on men’s minds* But for ages there wore no 
better mhans of explaining their undoubted likeness than by 
dreams of primaeval and heroic # colonists paging from the 
Eastern peninsula to the Western, Hftraklls, Evandroe, 
Odysseus, passed from Greece to leave their mark on Italy, 
and the Sabine Numa learned of the Samian Pythagoras the 
sacred lore with which his infant city was to worship the 
common Gods of Greece and Italy (24). But that Greece 
and Italy had aught in common with the Goih t the # Fmnk* 
and the Saxon, perhaps never cams into men’s minds, Unless 
indeed ile may see some shadows of the great truth in those 
wild tales which spoke of Hgraklda and Odysseus as leaving 
traces of their presence by the bonks of the Rhine and the 
Danube*, as well as by those of the Titer and the Amo (35)* 
It is to the Comparative method of research that we owe that 
greatest discovery of modem science which puts all these 
facta in their true order and their true relation to each other. 
From that njethod we have learned that the three ruling 
races were but tribes of one greater race, branches of one 
common stock, detachments of one vast army, some of whieh 
reached their destined quartern earlier than their comrades* 
We see and know the relation in which the three ruling 
races stand to each other; we see also the relation in which 
they stand to other members of the great family whose place 
in the world’s history has been less brilliant It may bo 
that the Celt came too soon, that the Stave came too late, to 
have any direct share in the work of their brethren ; but 
they are brethren none the less. We can now see the great 
fondly in its primeval home, already risen for above the 
State of savages, furnished already with the ruling thoughts 
and the main inventions of civilised life. We see men 
among whom the fondly life, the social life, baa already taken 
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, the fiwt and grlstes* steps, who have already developed the 
great conceptions of government and religion, who have 
; already learned to build — let tie rather say to -houles, 

, to tar the ground, to tame the horse and the hound as their 
helpers in warfare, either with men of other stocks or with 
the wild deer of their own woods and wastes, with the bull 
whose boras have been taught to sound the song of 'freedom, 
with the lion^whose backward path modem science has 
mapped out from the caves of Mendip to the banks of the 
Strym&n (26). We see the many kindred streams flow off 
from the common source ; one branch has already passed off 
into the far East, again to meet in far-off ages with their 
severed brethren, to give worthy foes to Miltiadta and 
Alexander, to Julian and Heraclius (27), and to give foes, 
subjects, teachers, and learners, to the founders and rulers of 
our own malm in the far-off Aryan land. They phased to 
the land of morning ; others took another line of march, as 
if to follow the great light whose daily course held so deep a 
sway over their thoughts to his home or his tomb beyond 
the stream of Ocean (28). And in that great company 
marched together, not yet parted off into people, nations, and 
languages, the forefathers of Camillus and of Brennus, of 
Ctesar and of Veroingetorix. There marched, as yet brethren 
of one house and speech, the forefathers ofThSseus and 
Abhillous, the forefathers of Theodoric and Charles, the 
forefathers of Hengest and Cerdic. And there, carrying as 
it were the brightest destinies of the world within them, 
marched the men of whose stock shonld Come the great 
champions of right and freedom, the forefathers, as yet one 
in Speech and brotherhood, of Kleisthenfe the son of Mega- 
kids, of Chuns Licinins, and of Simon of Montfort But 
after a while they part company. One band leads the fygt 
of the westward march, to bear the 'brant of the strife 
against the older tenants of the lead, themselves as it were 
to take their place, to live on in distant islands and penin- 
sulas as isolated fragments of a once wide-spread and 
unbroken people (29). While the Celtic vanguard presses 
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to the Ocean, two other swarms press tow**ia the shows of 
the two great inland seas to whose presence it is owing that 
Europe has not been u Africa, or even as Asia, the 
Jf«to«» swarm lags behind for a while, h usba n di ng its 
strength for toe flays when its scattered tribes should gather 
themselves into the nations of Germany, of Scandinavia, and 
of England — for the days when offshoots from these main 
stems should grow into the commonwealths which have . 
guarded the source and the nfouth of the great Teutonic 
stream (30), which have planted a root of freedom even on 
the dreary shores of Iceland, and which have called into 
being the mightiest commonwealth of all in the new English 
land beyond the Ocean. But our own day was not to come 
till our kinsmen who pressed on, as it might then seem, with 
a hapgier lot, to the brighter shores of the southern lea had 
done their work and had made the way ready for us. 
Leaving the common centre as an united band but parting off 
into two companies at the head of the great Hadriatio Gulf, 
the forefathers of the Hellenes and ^he forefathers of the 
Italians spread themselves over the two peninsular lands 
where the written history of Aryan man was to begin. They 
played their part, each branch tn its turn, the Western 
branch entered into the heritage of the Eastern, till the time 
came when oftr own race was to enter upon the heritage of 
both, to become the direct inheritors of Rome, and, through 
Borne, the indirect inheritors of Greece. 

These then are the throe great histone races, the races 
which have played the foremost part among mankind, the 
races whose history really makes up the political history of > 
man. But striking and instructive as the history of each 
of them is in itself, it becomes more striking and instructive 
stitt when we look on those throe races as brethren of one a 
common stock, parted kinsmen who shared _ a common 
heritage which they knew not of And there are momenta 
in .the history of toe world when not only these three races, 
but all the European branches of toe great family seem as 
it were gathered together, sometimes to do battle against a 
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common enemy, sometimes, as it were.to meet at the hearth 
of that abiding power which might well pass for the common 
centre of them all* We. read a casual notice that Frankish 
and English ambassadors found their way to the court of 
Justinian, and the utmost that we feel is a* kind of languid 
curiosity, awakened by one of the very few times when the 
name of our nation in its earliest days is to be found in the 
pages of writers who still sjjoke the tongue of Greece (it). 
But when we think that those Frankish and English 
ambassadors represented the two great branches of the 
Teutonic race, that they brought with them, if not the 
homage, at least the awe and wonder, of the conquered 
Celtic lands of Gaul and Britain — when we think that the 
prince to whose court they went was himself a kind of 
triple-bodied GGryfin, a Roman Ciesar of Slavonic ©birth, 
reigning in a Greek city over all lands from th<? Ocean 
to the Euphrates (32)— it would seem as if representatives 
of eveiy European branch of the common stock had been 
gathered together beneath the roof of the man who gave 
the world the abiding gift of the Imperial Law. Or take 
another instance, not this time from a peaceful gathering, 
but from the held of battle. On the field of Chftlons eveiy 
European branch of the Aryan family seemed^ to have sent 
its contingent to the host which was to drive back the 
^Turanian invader. Side by side, equal in might and dignity, 
emblems of the world that was passing away and of the 
world that was coming in its stead, marched AStius and 
Theodoric, the Roman and the Goth. But the Roman 
came from the Illyrian land by the Danube; the Goth 
ruled over Celt and Iberian on either side of the Pyrenees 
(33). And around their banners gathered the Frank end 
* the Saxon, representatives of the two great branches of the 
Teutonic race, along with the Celt from his American 
peninsula and the Sarmatian from the furthest European 
home of the common family (34). One name alone ris 
wanting* Greece and Macedonia sent no help against a 
foe in whose presence they might well have remembered 
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*M Xerxes and Darius were their kinsmea . Alt that the 
eldest brethren of the house could give was the Hellenic- ' 
sounding name borne by the Patrician who led the hosts 
of Some to their last victory. 

Thoee days were the true Middle Ages, the days when 
the Roman and Teutonic elements of modem European 
life stood side by side, not as yet wrought together into 
the whole which was to com! of their fusion. And tho 
history of those wonderful ages gains a fresh life if we 
remember that when Alaric led his host from the waits of 
Athens to the walls of Rome (35). he was marching through 
the lands of men of the same primeval blood and speech as 
his own. And now what hod those scattered brethren in 
connqpn ? What, above all, had the three great Wee in 
common, the Greek, the Roman, the Teuton ? For those 
three must, as I have already said, form the main subject 
ot our inquiry. Their own importance is higher than that 
of any other race: I who have takyi the matter in hand 
am better able to deal with them; you who hear me wiJI 
most likely be better able to judge of what I say, it I keep 
myself for the more part within the limits of the races which 
hold the foremost place in European history. For the more 
part, I say? not exclusively'. While keeping our main 
attention fixed on these three races, I shall still freely, as 
occasion may serve and as my own knowledge may allow 
me, draw illustrations from other branches of the Aryan 
femily, and even from nations which stand outside the 
Aryan pale. In an inquiry of this kind, which as yet is 
purely tentative, it is well to draw our illustrations from 
as wide a range as may be. The points of likeness between 
the primitive political institutions of the various Aryan nations . 
«re beyond doubt, but we meet with striking likenesses also 
among nations which are not Aryan. These facts suggest 
that we should very carefully examine every case of likeness, 
that w» should see as well as we can to which of the three 
eSiuses of likeness which I traced out in my former lecture 
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It may moat safely be referred. One of, those three 
Jbet of direct transmission, whether taking the fbrita of 
conscious imitation or not, — tnay Ige pretty well kid aside 
While dealing with the primitive institutions of any nation. 
Ken who are in the state in which any of the Aryan nations 
were at the time when we get our first glimpses of them are 
not likely to borrow institutions from any foreigxf Source* 
except when they come in contact with nations in a state 
of civilization out of all comparison with their own. The 
Celt of Oaul was not likely to adopt the manners or institu- 
tions of the Iberian, nor was the Iberian likely to adopt the 
manners and institutions of the Celt But both stood ready 
to be moulded by the manners and institutions of the Greek 
colonist^ of Massalia or of the Roman colonists of Aqtta> 
Sextim (36). It is absolutely certain that the primitive 
Greek, the primitive Teuton, and the primitive 4 Italian 
did not borrow from one another. We may even be certain 
that tho different tribes of the three races did not borrow 
from one another — tha£ the Ionian did not borrow from the 
Dorian, the Latin from the Oscan, or the Frank from the 
Saxon. But, setting actual borrowing of any kind aside, 
it requires close examination in each particular case to say 
whether the likeness between the institutions^ of any two 
given tribes or nations is due to the actual sharing of a 
c&nmon heritage or to the like working of like circumv 
Stances in different times and places. Even between 
twq Aryan races, even between two tribes of tho same Aryan 
race, it is not always safe hastily to decide that the likeness 
must be due to one or other of these causes. Greater 
caution still is needed when we come to likenesses between 
Aryan nations and nations of another stock. We shall 
presently see that the Old Testament, to go no farther, 
furnishes us with several cases of striking likeness between 
Hellenic or Teutonic institutions and the institutions of the 
primitive Semitic tribes. Is such a likeness as this, not 
indeed accidental but incidental t Is it due simply to t&e 
working of like circumstances bringing about like result* ? 
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Or are we to suppose that, beyond the common heritage of 
the Aryan nations, there is a wider ootmaon heritage in 
which Aryan and Semitic nations share alike (37), nr even 
* wider heritage still, cdbraon to all mankind t I will wet 
venture to decjjle dogmatically in favour of any of these 
alternatives. 1 do not think that tile rime has some in 
which it is safe to decide dogmatically in fevour of any 
of them. In an inquiry which is still only in its infancy, 
it is safer to mark such cases*for farther exa minat ion, but 
to leave their fall explanation till the inquiry itself shall 
have reached a further stage. With our present amount 
of knowledge, the wisest course is to collect instances from 
all quarters, to classify them so fer as wo have the means 
of doing so, but not to be hasty in such classification, not to 
bo disheartened if there arc many instances which we have 
to leave unclassified altogether, 

In carrying out our inquiry as to the connexion between 
Primitive institutions, we may apply nearly the same rules 
as those which have been suggested iu the case of Com- 
parative Mythology. It is not safe to* set down any instance 
of likeness as being necessarily a case of an inheritance 
from the common stock, unless we have some torroboretive 
evidence besides the likeness itself We have the highest 
degree of sufth corroborative evidence whenever Comparative 
Philology steps in to help us. If two distinct nations of 
the Aryan family— -or, by the Same argument, if two distinct 
nations of any other family — have a common institution 
called by a common name, and if the likeness is plainly 
not a case of imitation or borrowing from one another, such 
an institution may be set down without any kind of doubt 
as being a dear ease of common inheritance from a common 
stock* But the negative argument the other way is by 
no means equally strong. The caprice of language is so 
great, words drop out of use in cue tongue and ate kept 
in use in another in such a singular way, that the mere 
feet that copate institutions are not called by cognate 
names is not of itself proof that they ate not part of a 
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common heritage. We .must weigh all the eueu&sfpnees 
1 and all the different forms of evidence. Of all the forms of 
, corroborative evidence, the philological form is doubtless the 
highest, but it is not the only dhe. If two nations* are 
shown by other evidence, especially by philological evidence 
applied to other subjects, to be kindred nations, h olding in 
common a large share of the primitive common stock— if 
the nature of their political institutions, no less than of 
their language, their mythology, their customs of other 
kinds, naturally suggests the thought of a common derivar 
tion — the mere fact that their institutions do not bear 
cognate names is not enough to disprove, or even to throw 
doubt upon, the common derivation of those institutions. 
In many, perhaps in most, cases we shall find that the 
kindrect institutions bear names which are not philologically 
cognate, but which translate one another, sometimes in a 
very remarkable way. The institutions are the same; the 
names are not the same; they may not even come from 
a common root; but they are the names which moat 
closely answer to one another iiv meaning in a later stage 
of the two languages. This is in truth exactly what we 
might look for. The common stock of language which the 
undivided Aryan family possessed in common — even the 
stook which its European bronchos possessed* in common 
■•hfter their separation from the Eastern branch— was, in 
the nature of things, a vocabulary of the simplest kind, a 
voca^lary consisting mainly of nouns expressing the most 
ftuAHiAr objects and verbs expressing the most familiar 
aofjtons. Words expressing objects or processes which are 
afc all complicated or abstract belong to a later stage. Those 
eaeh nation has formed for itself; it has formed them out 
oftthe old common roots, but it has formed them each for 
itself, and after its own fashion. Now this argument 
specially applies to the names of political institutions. We • 
may believe that the primitive Aryans, before their separo- 
tion, bad already taken the first steps in political life; that 
they had already developed a simple form of government. 
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traces of which are still to be found among the scattered 
members of the common family. That' such is the case, 
or is likely to be the case, is the ground- work of the whole 
of the present inquiry. But, though we may believe that 
the Aryans befogs the dispersion had worked out for them* 
selves something which we may fairly call common political 
institutions, we cannot believe that they had worked out 
for themselves any refined or exact political vocabulary. 
The political stock which the scattered brethren carried off 
with them at the dispersion must have consisted of a few 
acknowledged customs, a few acknowledged simple principles ; 
but their dictionary of political terms must have been short. 
They may have had~I firmly believe that they had — among 
them the germs of monarchy, of aristocracy, and of demo* 
cracy.Jbut they certainly had not names for those abstract 
idea*. *It was each nation working for itself after the 
dispersion, which worked for itself, out of the common 
stock of principles and customs, such more elaborate political 
forms as suited its own circumstances^ And for those forms 
it devised names out of its own vocabulary as it stood at 
the time. In this way, while we fully believe that there 
is a common political heritage belonging to the whole 
family, yet it ii in no way wonderful, it is rather what we 
should in every way expect to happen, that each nation 
should have a political vocabulary of its own. That is to 
say, most of the names of particular officers and the. like 
in each particular nation were independently given breach 
nation in the particular language into which the eominon 
speech had by that time grown among them. 

And now let us illustrate all this by examples taken from 
the political history and political nomenclature of the throe 
great races of which we have mainly to speak. In futufo 
lectures I hope to draw out more fully in detail how, as for 
as we can go back, by the help of history or legend, into 
Hellenic, Italian, or Teutonic antiquity, we find in all alike 
, the germs alike of the monarchic, the aristocratic, and the 
democratic principles of government That union of tire 
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three which Tacitus thought, if possible, could not he lasting, 
teems in truth to have been a comment Aryan heritages 
possibly a heritage of all mankind (38). In later times 
ednsedous attempts have been made, or, without anycouseious 
attempt, men have been led by the circumstances in which 
they found themselves, to devise forms of government after 
this model. In so doing, *as in so many other catees, they 
have often, wittingly or unwittingly, fallen back upon the 
earliest models that were t& be found. There is one form 
of government which, under various modifications, is set 
before us in the earliest glimpses which we get of the 
political life of at least all the European members of the 
Aryan family. This is that of the single King or chief, 
first ruler in peace, first captain in war, but ruling, not by 
his own arbitrary will, but with the advice of a council of 
chiefs eminent for age or birth or personal exploits, and 
further bringing all matters of special moment for the 
final approval of the genera) Assembly of the whole people. 
I am far from sayipg that this form of government is 
peculiar to the Aryan nations ; but I wish to deal with it 
first of all as something which seems to be common to all 
the Aryan races, and which is undoubtedly common to the 
three great races with which we are chiefly concerned. It 
is the form of government which we see painted in our ftrffc 
picture of European life in the songs of Homer; it is found 
alike in the realm of the King of Men at Myk&nd and in 
the realm of the King of Oods and Men on Olympos. It 
is* the form of government which tradition sets before US 
as the earliest fonn of that ancient Latin constitution out 
of which grew, first the Commonwealth and then the Empire 
of Borne It is no less the form of government which we 
see in the first picture of our own race drawn for us by the 
hand of Tacitus (39X and in the glimpses given us by our 
own native annals of the first days of our own branch of 
that race when they made their way into this island in 
which we dwell. Differences of detail may easily be marked 
in the different forms of the common constitution, as it 
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appears In each of the time great race# and even at different 
times end among different tribes of the seme mom The 
titles of tiie chief ruler, the manner of his appointment, tile 
range of his powers, differ in different esses. With these 
differences of detail I shall have to deal in ray next lecture, 
1 Mtve now only to speak of the common element in all. 
And in 111, I think, we shall see the same general system 
of the single head of the etatg, the smaller Connell, and 
the final authority of all, the general Assembly of the whole 
people And, when the likeness is so dose between the 
three branches of this groat family which cannot possibly 
have borrowed their institutions from one another in later 
times, but which remained together as ono people till a late 
stage of the general dispersion of the Aryan nations, the 
presumption surely is in favour of the belief that political 
institutions which are so strikingly alike are in truth a 
common heritage, a primieval form of government tinder 
which the forefathers of Creeks, Italians, and Teutons lived 
together, before Greeks, Italians, and* Teutons had parted 
off into separate nations. This presumption may he met 
by the objection at which I have already hinted, namely, 
that the several powers of the State, analogous as their form 
and powers ipay be, are not, as a rule, called by cognate 
names in the three languages, Greek, Latin, and Teutonic. 
But, if I have suggested the objection, 1 think I have also 
answered it beforehand. I think that the diversities of 
name are exactly what we ought to expect. Each race 
carried away certain general principles of government from 
the common stock *, but the details of each particular con- 
stitution, still more the details of its political vocabulary, 
were worked out by each nation for itself or rather by each 
tribe of each nation for itself, in times long after the 
dispersion. At all events, the points of likeness and un- 
likeness between the early political vocabulary of the three 
races form a part of our subject, and it is with some inquiry 
into them that 1 purpose to fill up the rest of the space 
which is left me to-day. We shall find few or no eases in 
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which the actual names of any office l are akin in the three 
languages; but we shall find that most of them can be 
traced up to common roots, and that there are several cases 
in which names, though they are not cognate with* one 
another, yet most certainly translate one another. 

‘I 

Let us begin with the familiar names of the chief of the 
State in the three languages. It is plain at first sight that 
the words /-touriAm, Rex, am? King are not words of common 
origin. Nor is the matter mended if, instead of those three 
familiar names, we use older or less usual names in each 
of the three languages, if we take the older or poetic Greek 
title &va£ (40), or if for the comparatively modem title of 
King we take the older Thiudans or Drikttn . But the feet 
that C fyning y King , in all its forms, is a comparatively giodem 
title, is an important point in the argument. It shows how 
offices which were substantially the same were called by 
different names at different times, or by different branches 
of the same nice. TJfie Gothic Thiudans and the English 
Oyning must have expressed an office substantially the same, 
because the Latin Rex and the Greek paaiAtvs translate 
both of them. The names are in no way kindred in origin, 
but they are closely kindred in meaning : Cyning from cyn 
anti Thiudans from thiuda , each called after the^tn or people, 
pretty well translate one another (41). We thus find two 
nations so nearly allied in speech, though so widely cut off 
in history, as the English and the Goths, nations about 
which we can hardly doubt that their institutions came from 
a common source, calling the head of the people by names 
which in both cases meant the head of the people but which 
are in no way philologically akin. There is, then, no need 
to be surprised if, among branches of the Aryan family which 
are less nearly akin, wo do not always find cognate offices 
called by cognate names. We shall rather be surprised to 
find in how many cases the names are cognate. The Latin 
Rex and the Teutonic Cyntng have nothing in common in 
their names ; but, if we go one step beyond the titles borne 
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by the men themselves, we shall find that the regnnm of 
the one is the same thing as the rice of the other; if we 
say of the one that he pari*, wo say of the other that ha 
motfe (42). We may go further East and West, and find 
the same name in the Celtic both of Wales and Ireland, 
and in the far-off Sanscrit (43). We then see that both 
the idea t>f government and this particular root to express 
government had borne fruit in the Aryan mind, not only 
before the Latin had parted off from the Teuton, not only 
before the Celt had parted off from both, but before the 
great separation had happened between the European and 
the Asiatic branches of the great family. It is therefore 
owing merely to one of the accidents of language that, while 
Latin and English had a cognate noun and a cognate verb 
to expaess the kingly office, Latin had. and English had not, 
a cognate noun to express the King himself. And if the 
comparatively modem forms, both of English and of High* 
German, give us no cognate name for Ilex, we have in the 
older Gothic the form Reiks, which, if it does not strictly 
translate Rex and Cyning , is not very far removed from 
them in meaning (44). If then we find these traces of 
common origin in Latin, Teutonic, Celtic, and Sanscrit, we 
may be sure that the absence of any such analogies, at all 
events of any such palpable analogies, between races so 
much more closely allied as the Greek and the Latin, must 
be a mere caprice of language, though a strange one indeed. 
1 say no such palpable analogies, because I leave it to 
stronger philologers than myself to say whether any kindred 
may lurk between &px*w and regent. However this may be, 
it is at least plain that the most obvious words', 4va£ rtnd 
are in no way akin either to Rex or to Cyning . 
Bflr, whatever may be the origin of those names, there is 
nothing wonderful in each tribe calling its particular officers 
by ifames of later formation in its own language. That the 
words Rex and fkunkcfo should be quite distinct is no more 
wonderful than that the names given by different Italian 
and different Greek tribes to other closely allied officers 
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would be wholly distinct also. Latium h)M> its Dmtart and 
Pietaton, Samnium has its Ivyperaton, while Borne has 
JPratort, Dictators, and Imperatorc all at once. The only 
difference — a difference of no imjfortance for our purpose, 
though of great importance in a strictly philological view—, 
» that Praetor, Dictator, and ImpenUor axe nil words of easy 
formation in Latin, while fiaathtit has plenty ef Greek 
derivatives, but, as far as we can see, no Greek cognates. 
So the Assembly is in old time the iyoprf \ at Athens it is 
the <«At}<rf« ; at Sparta it is the hhta. But the Spartan 
name appears again at Athens as the name, if not of the 
popular Assembly, yet of the popular court of justice (45), 
and, by that cycle which in so many ways binds together 
the Inst and the first days of independent Greece, the iyoptj 
which tre have seen among the Achaians of Homer appears 
again among the Achaians of Poly bios (46). The Greek 
yivy and the Latin gentee are palpably the same in name 
as well as in substance; but the ^parptai and Qp&ropts of 
Athens have in their political use no Latin cognates, though 
we sec in them the missing Greek cognates of the names of 
kindred, brother and JraUr (47), So the Athenian /JouAi } 
answers to the Spartan ytpovala ; but now mark that the 
Spartan ytpowrta translates the Latin Senatus. Mark too, 
that the aristocratic order at Athens and A Rome are 
respectively the fairris and the Equitfs, words which have a 
philological connexion in the far-off’ kindred of fairer and 
egwtts, but which in their actual shapes are distinct and 
comparatively late formations (48). A whole flood ot 
analogies now pours in upon us. The yrpmata and the 
Senate are kindred institutions, institutions which, one can 
hardly doubt, are really part of the common heritage. But 
the analogy of the names is simply a ease of that kind of 
analogy which springs from like causes producing like effects. 
In an early state of society, age implies rule wad rule implies 
ago ; this is taught us by a whole crowd of words in all 
languages. From the Elders of Midian and the bqpayipctrt;*? 
of Bios, we have not only Spartan and Roman Senators, but 
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upfafitu, ambassadors, whoee name of ago has passed into * 
name of office: we here Christian Pr teb yk n and English 
JSaldormm; we have the long string of names which spring 
final the medieval use of Senior (49), Monmynemr, Mmeienr, 
Sire, Sir, and endless others. And, to end as wo have begun, 
beyond the Aryan fold, we have the Sheikht of die Arab, 
and amoftg them the most famous of his class, die Old Man 
of the Mountain (50). So again the hnnfkarat of Homer, 
the limit of Athens, the Bqnith of Borne, appear again in 
the Caballeros, the Cavaliori, the Ckevalicre, of Romance 
Europe, and in the Riltcrechaft of the Teutonic mainland. 
Here again the names are simply analogous. Wherever, 
as always will be in an early state Of society, there is no 
professional army, but an armed nation serves without pay, 
if such an army uses horsemen os part of its force (£%), that 
force 1# sure to be made up of the noble and wealthy: 
cavalry and chivalry will be the same. In the later days 
of Rome the Equxtc* ceased to be a military body; but iu 
after ages, when the same state of things came again, new 
words were made, no longer from the now obsolete eqtmt, but 
from the word caballue which had taken its place. In 
Germany again tho same causes again called forth the word 
Ritter, and its English equivalent comes into use in the later 
years of our* national Chronicle, when King William dubs 
his son Henry to ruler (52). No such title is heard of in 
the earlier days of England. Tho Thegn, the Eaklorman, 
the King himself, alike fought on foot ; the hone might bear 
him to the field, bat when the fighting itself came, he 
Stood on his native earth to receive the onslaught of her 
enemies (53). 

All these are instances of the way in which, especially in 
so yjung a form of research as this, we must ever walk 
warily, and most carefully distinguish cases of likeness which 
there Is every reason to believe are really owing to inherit* 
anoe from s common stock, and cases where the likeness is 
simply the likeness of analogy, the effect of like results 
springing from like causes. We have seen how much 
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is proved by the presence of cognate names of offices, how 
little is proved by its absence. Our preliminary work is now 
over. We have defined the nature of our method ; we have 
traced out the limits within which it will for the present be 
wise commonly to confine its application. «ln the following 
lectures I shall try to grapple with the leading analogies to 
be found in the great institutions of the three rafces with 
whom we have mainly to deal In my next lecture I purpose 
to deal with the State itself? with the primitive conception 
of the commonwealth, as we see it in our first glimpses of 
Greek, Roman, and Teutonic political life, I shall thence 
go on to the head of the State, the King, and to its body, 
the Assembly. And the course may well be wound up with 
some instances of special analogies in the institutions of the 
three races, all helping to show, on the one hand, hov^ truly 
human nature is one ; how, without regard to races and times, 
men are by like circumstances moulded to like forms ; and, on 
the other hand, to show how great is the common heritage 
which tho tribes of fchc^ common family bore away from their 
primeval home, how many are the signs of ancient brother* 
hood, which, notwithstanding distance of place and time, 
notwithstanding mutual ignorance and mutual hatred, may 
still be traced among them. 
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THE STATE 

Is my two former Upturns wo have, I trust, scon somewhat 
of the general nature of that common political heritage a 
share in which probably belongs to eveiy member of the 
great Afyan family, ami most certainly belongs to each of 
its three most illustrious branches. Our earliest glimpses of 
the life of our forefathers and kinsfolk sot them before us as 
already gathered together in oiganiz^l societies, as having 
already developed the first principles of political government, 
and, what is more, as already showing the genus of the 
threw great forms of political government, — os showing the 
genus of monarchy, of aristocracy, and of democracy, Wher- ' 
ever we find, in however rude a shape, the King or other chief, 
the Council of elders or nobles, and the general Assembly 
of the people, the substance of all three is there. Nor must 
wo in this matter he let! away by mere names. The first 
element, that of the King or other chief, may remain after 
the kingship in the ordinary sense has been abolished, just 
as the forma and titles of kingship may remain after the real 
kingly power has passed away. The aristocratic element 
again, *he Council, may or may not take the form of an 
hereditary body. Aristocracy, I need hardly say, in its strict , 
sense, is the rule of the best; indeed aristocracy would be 
the rule of the ideally best, those who ore really wisest, 
bravest, and most upright Any other standard, be it that 
of age, of birth, or of wealth, is simply a substitute which 
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i is accepted because, in an imperfect world, the rote of 
the ideally best is something which may be talked about* 
but which will never be found in actual being (i). In the 
most conservative society of men that ever was, the Com- 
munity which never wholly abolished anyone of its ancient 
institutions, in the Commonwealth of Rome, we see how both 
the kingly and the aristocratic elements of the State, in the 
common sense of those words, might be swept away without 
at alt sweeping away the substance of either the kingly or 
the aristocratic power. Personal kingship was swept away, 
but the kingly power was not swept away: it was simply 
put into commission, entrusted to two men for a year, instead 
of to one man for life (2). Afterwards, as the needs of the 
State galled for such a change, it was further divided among 
various magistrates of various ranks, but to all of- whom 
some portion of kingly dignity still clave (3> Sb again, 
when, as the monarchy had changod into a commonwealth, 
so the commonwealth changed into a monarchy, the change 
was not made by abolishing old offices, or by creating new 
ones, but by gathering all the offices of’ State into the hand 
of a single man. As the separation of the various duties of 
the King created the various magistracies of the Common- 
wealth, so in turn the union of the various magistracies 
of # th© Commonwealth created the Emperor ^4), So with 
regard to the aristocratic branch, the object of all popular 
movements at Rome was, not to abolish the Senate, not 
even greatly to lesson tho powers of the Senate (5), but to 
break down the distinction of old And new citizens, and 
to throw the Great Council oi the Commonwealth open 
to all its members. In this way the three powers went 00, 
though the hands which held them might be changed The 
kingly power went on, though there was uo longer a personal 
King; the mistocratio power went on, though it wan no 
longer confined to a particular order of the Commonwealth ; 
and thereby for two glorious centuries Rome came nearer to 
being aristocratic, in the literal sense, than any other, 
government that the world ever saw. If the rule of the beet. 
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wm ever reached is any political community upon earth, it 
sturdy mu in the commonwealth which strove against 
Hannibal and overthrew* him. If these ever was a time 
wheli the ideal picture of the poet was to be found on earth, 
the time when a 
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When alt wwu lor Ilia tt*U ; 

When the great menehelped the poor* 

And the poor man loved the great* 

that time was surely to be found in those brightest days of 
the Roman Commonwealth, whan the elder distinctions of 
patrician and plebeian had passed away, and when the later 
distinctions of rich and poor had not begun to show, them- 
selves e(6> The great idea of the State* the City, the 
Commonwealth, the great whole in and for which each of it* 
members lived and worked and fought and died, had never 
reached to greater sway over the minds of men than in the 
long struggle between the first of cities and the first of mem 
Thus it was shown that the veiy greatest of men* in the 
single strength of the wisest head, the stoutest heart* and 
the strongest arm, was, after, alt, a power less mighty than 
the enduring strength of an united poople (y). To show 
how the idea of the State — that is, in those days* the idea of 
the City — could rule mens heads and guide their actions, I 
might find examples equally to the purpose in the history of 
other commonwealths, in democratic Athens or in oligarchic 
Venice* But Rome stands out above all, because in no 
other commonwealth did the three primitive dements of 
government live on so long side by side* with changed forms 
indeed, but with the strength of all three undimimshed, 
Among the ranks* of her own citizens, Rome had in those 
days no dements of weakness: every citizen bad his place, 
and knew his place* and did his work in his place. Her one 
dement of weakness lay without her walls, in that she Was a 
city ruling over other cities (8). But here* as in all history, 
and** pre-eminently in Roman history, the good and die 
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bad, the strong and the weak sides, spring from the same 
source, and can hardly be separated from one another. The 
noblest and the vilest deeds of th$ true Roman went hand 
in hand. To Rome, to the State, to the whole of which he 
was but an unit, he was ready at any moment to sacrifice 
himself and all that he had ; and to the State, to which he 
was rea<ly to sacrifice himself, he jras no less ready tb sacrifice 
all that came in the way e of the greatness of the Roman 
Commonwealth. To Rome he would sacrifice the laws of 
eternal justice, the rights of other nations and common* 
wealths, the very faith of treaties, and what we should deem 
the truth and honour of Rome herself. 

The State then, in what- is in some sort the highest con- 
ception of it, is a City ; and it can hardly fail to be a City 
bearing rule over other cities. Now the conception** of the 
State as a City is far from l>eing the earliest conception of 
the State ; still it is one which has much in common with 
the earliest conception of the State as opposed to the con- 
ception of it which now prevails in modern Europe. The 
| modern conception of the State is a Nation. It is perhaps 
not vciy easy to define a Nation ; still the word conveys an 
idea which, if not always very accurate in point of philosophy, 
is at least practically intelligible. Whatever else a nation 
jpav be or may not bo, the word suggests to us a considerable 
continuous part of the earth’s surface inhabited by men who 
at once speak the same tongue and are united under the 
same government. Anything differing from this strikes us 
as exceptional Thus Switzerland and Scotland give us 
examples of nations, which we feel to be nations, but which 
are formed by the artificial union, through the circumstances 
of their history, of parts of three adjoining nations which 
have parted off from their natural brethren and have found 
adoptive brethren among strangers. On the other hand, in 
North America we see, in the United States and the adjoin* 
ing dominions of the British Crown, a continuous territory 
inhabited by men speaking the same language, but who, 
being separated from one another by the circumstanbes of 
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their history, no longer feel themselves to be members of the 
same nation. By a process analogous to the Roman law of 
adoption, that law by which a man might artificially become 
, a member of a family to which he did not belong by birth, 
those parts of the»Gennan, Burgundian, and Italian nations, 
which have joined together to form the modem Swiss nation, 
and those parts of the Irish, English, and British nations 
which have joined together to form the modem Scottish 
nation, have cast away their original nationality and have 
made for themselves a new one (9). But the Publius 
Cornelius Scipio who finally overthrew Carthage was, 
/Emilius as he was by birth, as good a Scipio as the elder 
Publius who had given Carthage her death-blow at Zama, 
And so the artificial Scots, the artificial Switzers, have 
formed,** nation as real and true as if it had been a nation 
strictly ifhswering to some linguistic or ethnological division. 
And, in the other case, the events which have caused the 
English settlers north and south of the great American lakes 
to part off into two distinct nations ha^e the character of a 
family quarrel, which, because it is a family quarrel, is harder 
to heal than a quarrel between strangers. But we feel that 
all cases of this kind either way are exceptional cases, 
accounted for by exceptional causes ; the normal nation is 
one where th*e continuous speakers of a single tongue aro 
united under a single government ; such a nation forma the 
ideal of a State, whether kingdom or commonwealth, which 
forms the ground of all modem political speculation. 

Now. this fact that we expect, as a rule, the nation to form 
a single government — the fact that political unity enters 
into our general idea of a nation — shows how greatly we 
have changed in this matter from the political ideas of earlier 
times. Take Greece for example. There was in the Greek j 
mind a distinct idea of a Greek nation, united by a common! 
origin, speech, religion, and civilization. Eveiy Greek Was* 
a brother to eveiy other Greek, as contrasted with the 
outride Barbarian (10). But that the whole Greek nation, 
or so much of it as formed a continuous or nearly continuous 
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temtory, could be united into one politico! community, never 
came into the mind of any Greek statesman or Greek 
philosopher. The independence of each city wee the one 
Cardinal principle from which all Gfreek political life started 
The State, the Commonwealth, was in Gregk eyes a City* an 
organized society of men dweUing in a walled town as the 
hearth and home of the political society, and with a surround- 
ing territory not too large to allow all its free inhabitants 
habitually to assemble within its walls to dischaxge the 
duties of citizens. During the most brilliant times of the 
Greek Commonwealths, the City, and nothing higher or 
lower, was the one acknowledged political unit. A scattered 
tribe was not enough, an unwalled village was not enough ; 
while, on the other hand, no Greek of those days willingly 
merg<® his city in any greater aggregate (n). Apd the 
higher was the civilization, the fuller was the "political 
development, of any branch of the Greek nation, the stronger 
was the feeling with which it clave to the full political 
independence of every separate city. The feelings which we 
bear towards the Nation, the Greeks bore towards tho City 
(I a). We have heard in modem times of M oppressed 
nationalities ” — a form of words which, I suppose* means 
much the same as oppressed nations. That form of words 
implies that such nations are wronged by being put under a 
government which is not of their own nation. With exactly 
the same feelings did the old Greeks look upon those cases 
in their own political world when it was not nation that was 
subject to nation, but city that was subject to city. For one 
city to bear rule over another was common enough, when one 
city was stronger and another weaker ; but such a relation 
was always deemed to be unjust, at all events in the eyes of 
the weaker city. And in such cases it was always, in the 
strictest sense, city bearing rule over city ; the subject city 
still kept on its being as an organized political community, 
and it therefore felt only the more keenly the loss of its foil 
political independence (13). The theory of the indapeadence 
of each city, the universal doctrine of Greece, was, though as 
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we shall presently see to a ve«y modified form* the political 
doctrine of ancient Italy also. The feeling has affected 
language in a way which makes it hard to represent acme 
familiar Greek and Lotin^xpressiona in any modem speech, 
narpfe, patriot, may often he well enough translated by 
country, palrU Vaterland; but the true patria of the Greek 
or the Roman was not a 'country ity our sense: it was not 
Greece but Athens, it was not Italy but Rome, which was 
the patria of the Athenian or Who Roman (14), Scipioat 
Litemurn was held to be in exile as much as if he had 
banished himself to Spain or Syria. And when Tiberius 
removed his dwelling from Rome to Capme, men wondered 
that a Roman citizen, a Roman prince, could so long “corere 
patria " ; a phrase which, if we translate it * to be without a 
country 0 sounds* strange indeed when applied to ewe who 
had simply moved his dwelling from Rome to an island off 
the coast of Campania ( 1 5). 

Hut the idea of the City, on the face of it, marks in truth 
a very advanced state in the politicaf dovolopement of any j 
people. If we look at the history of Greece only, we shall 
find abundant signs that that political life of the city which 
comes out with such brilliancy in the days of the Persian 
and Pelopoxfhesian wars, and which was already fully 
established in the days of Homer, was for from being the 
earliest social condition of the Greek people. The thing in 
foot hardly needs proof: it needs no evidence to show that a 
wandering tribe cannot build cities, nor is it likely that men 
should gather themselves together in political societies within 
walled towns till they have been long accustomed to the 
practice of agriculture and of life in settled dwellings. As 
the settled village is an advance on the wandering tribe, so 
the walled city is an advance on the unwalled village ; its 
origin is often to be found in the hill-fort which formed the 
rude citadel of the village, the primaeval fortress where men 
and cattle might seek shelter in case of a sudden inroad of 
their enemies. The hill-fort might itself grow into the city, ' 
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ba so many ancient Gaulish hill-forts have grown into ancient 
jRoman and modem French cities (16), or as the greater 
Athens of later times gathered round the holy rock of 
Ath£n6, once itself the city, but now its venerable Akropolis 
(17). Or again, as population grows and civilization advances, 
the hill-fort may be wholly forsaken for some more tempting 
site in the plain ; as when the lofty Dardani& made way for 
holy Uios, the city of articulate-speaking men (18). .Greek 
city life could not have exited os long as the forefathers of 
the Hellenes were slowly making their way from the head of 
the Hadriatic gulf down to the peninsula of Attica and the 
great island of Pelops (19). The point is that even the first 
rudiments of Greek city life could hardly have come into 
being till the Hellenes had long been in possession of the 
peninsular land between Mount Olympus and Cape^Malea. 
The Homeric poems coutain passages w hich seem to’contrast 
the social state of the Achaian princes and people with other 
races, at least not wholly alien, which were still on a lower 
social level (20). It is worth noticing too that the familiar 
word brjfJios, the people, seems to have first of all meant the 
ground, and thence to have been transferred to the inhabit- 
ants or tillers of the ground (21 ). This change of meaning 
could hardly have taken place after city life was fully 
established. And side by side with the greatest develops- 
mont of the later meaning of the wrord, side by side with the 
Athenian D&rnos himself, we see the local divisions of the 
land, which still bore the same name, witnesses of the time 
when Ddmos had meant the land itself, and not those who 
dwelt upon it (22). But other proofs show that the state of 
society which we see in the Homeric poems succeeded, no 
doubt by gradual stages, to one far less advanced, which still 
loft traces of itself in historic times. In historical times the 
cities am everything ; treaties and leagues were, in the mom 
advanced regions of Greece, made only between city and 
city. But the most ancient of common Greek institutions, 
| the great religious union of the Amphiktyons, was not an 
i union of cities. Athens and Sparta, as Athens and Sparta, 
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had no part or lot in it The Amphiktyonio body war an 
union of races, races some of which had risen to greatness in 
other parts of Greece, while others remained in their ancient 
obscurity in their old seats by Thermopylae In that great 
religious convocation, the Dorian and the Ionian race had 
each its equal vote alongside of Malians and Phthifttie 
Achai&zfe Athens and Sparta, as severally the greatest 
Ionic and the greatest Dorian city, might practically command 
the Ionian ami the Dorian vot*fS but, as the cities of Athens 
and Sparta, they had no formal place in tho Council This 
feature in the Amphiklyomo body, a feature which could not 
|K)$gibly have been introduced at any moment in the recorded 
history of Greece, at once shows the vast antiquity of the 
Amphikfcyonic union, and it also shows that the system of 
i cities # with which wo are so familiar in Grecian history grew 
out of *hii earlier system of tribes (23). Ho again, oven in 
the historic times of Greece, wo find that there wore large 
districts, riStolia, Akaniauia, some parts of Arkudia, in which 
city life was very imperfectly developed, where walled towns 
at special joints were not unknown, but whom tho city had 
not wholly swallowed up the tribe and the village, in the 
way in which it had done in the lands of Athens, Corinth, 
or Bceotia (24). We find also in the historic times more 
than one inAmce in which a Greek city — Elis for example, 
and Megalopolis in after times — was formed by the union of 
several villages, or of towns so small that they hardly 
deserved the names of cities (25). And we see too, in the 
case of Mantineia and of Sparta itself, a tradition ho strong 
that it can hardly have been groundless, which told that 
those cities had themselves been formed in a like sort, in 
dayfe which must have been older than the Homeric catalogue 
(26); 4 So again, in those neighbouring nations which were 
not strictly Greek, but to whom the true Hellenes seem to 
have stood in the relation of members of the same family 
who had outstripped their brethren, among Epeirots and 
Macedonians, we find much the same state of things as in 
the ruder parts of Greece itself: the city is not unknown, 
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but the tribe and the village still remain the leading 
• features of. national life (37), We might have inferred 
without historical evidence, fawn the very nature of the case, 
j that the Greek system of cities %rew out of an easier 
(system of tribes and villages, but there ig in truth quite 
enough of strictly historical evidence to prove the point 
The system of cities was thus, even in Greece, far from 
being a thing which had been from the beginning. But it 
became, as we all know, the V eat characteristic of Grecian 
politics, the feature to which Greece owes at once the 
brilliance and the shortness of its history. For the city, 
according at l|ast to Greek political ideas, kept on one 
feature of the life of the tribe, even more strictly than it 
was kept on by the tribe itself. City, the State, the 
t commonwealth, was an assemblage of of of natural 
\ or artificial families. Citizenship % was thus a matter of 
1J hereditary descent : mere residence, even to the ninth and 
tenth generation* could never confer the civic franchise (38). 
Once or twice in thc^ history of a city, when the original 
citizens had shrunk up into a narrow oligarchy, a large 
admission of the unenfranchised classes to the rights of 
citizenship might change the commonwealth from an oligarchy 
into a democracy (29). Now and then too citizenship might 
be bestowed by special decree on a strange^ whether a 
rrfSdent on the spot or a distant prince who had deserved 
well of the commonwealth (30). But there was uo way by 
which the necessary extinction of citizen families could be, 
as a matter of ordinary course, supplied by new blood. A 
Greek city might hold other cities in bondage ; she might 
have other cities united to her on terms of cither equal or 
depandent alliance; but the breaking down of the citizen A 
barrier, the admission of allies or subjects to a common 
franchise, was, we may say, unknown in the historical times 
of Greece, It had been done once before history began, 
when all the Attic towns were either persuaded or constrained 
to merge their political being in that of the one city of 
Athens (3i> It was tried once in historical times, in a 
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feeble and unsuccessful way, when the eommonwealthe of 
Argos and Corinth were for a moment thrown into one (33)* 
But, as a rule, t through # the moat brilliant days of Greece, 
each city clave to its separate political being. The higher 
the political dev#lopement, the higher the material and social 
civilisation of any Grecian city, the more fervently, the more 
obstinately, it clave to its distinct and independent being as 
a sovereign commonwealth. It might be a ruling city, and | 
it never dreamed of granting ife citizenship to its subjects ; ■ 
it might be a dependent city, and it dreamed perhaps of 
throwing off the yoke of its too powerful neighbour, but 
never of asking for its franchise. 4 

From this cause sprang two results, Greece never became, 

* m any political sense, a nation. And those parts of Greece 
which, in her latest days of independence, came nearest to 
becoming a nation were not those parts which had filled the 
foremost places in her earlier and more brilliant days. In 
the last, the Federal, age of Greece the parts of Greece 
which showed the fid lest national l\|e were precisely those* 

| more backward districts where Greek city life had never 

* developed itself in its fulness. dBtolia, Akamania, oven the 
hellenized Epeiros, now show a truer national life than 
Athens. But in those later days one great step in political 
progress was taken. Federal principle had hitherto lurked 

| in Greece only in the parts when* either city life was hardly 
? developed at all, or where the cities were small and of little 
* account in Grecian politics. It hud long bound together the 
fierce tribes of iEtolia and the respectable but insignificant 
towns of the original Achaia (33). It now became the 
leading principle of Greek politics. The greater part of 
Greece was mapped out among Federal commonwealth* 
But the greatest cities of the olden time kept aloof from 
a system which so greatly trenched on the separate fade* 
pendence of each particular city. Athens never joined the 
Achaian League; Sparta was enrolled in it against her 
will (34X In these last days of independent Greece a new 
form of political life arose. But it was simply a development 
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or modification of her old system of independent cities, The 
cities gave up so much of their independent political being 
as to group themselves into Confederations, to let several 
cities form a single State in their dealings with other States. 
jBut the Confederation was still a Confederation of cities, 
j The internal constitutions of the cities remained untouched 
Each still remained a distinct and sovereign commonwealth 
in all its domestic affairs. The form of a Federal Common* 
wealth, a Bundesstaat (35), End that a Federal Common* 
wealth formed, not of tribes or cantons but of cities, was 
the nearest approach to national unity to which the most 
advanced parts of Hellas in the dap of her independence 
ever reached. 

Here then is one idea of the State: that in which the 
State, ihe Commonwealth, the body in which a man enjoys 
political rights and discharges political duties, fchb body 
round which all his patriotic feelings centre, is not a nation, 
not a country in our sense, but a single city. There is no 
doubt that such a system as this calls forth the jwwers of 
man to their very highest point; there has never been 
another political society in the world in which the average 
of the individual citizen stood so high as it did under the 
Athenian Democracy in the days of its greatness. The weak 
jpopib of such a system is that it is too brilliant' to last; the 
high-strung enthusiasm to which it owes its being, and 
without which it cannot be kept up at the same level, is 
[not likely to last for many generations (36). Again, such 
a system can last only as long as it forms the whole of its 
own civilized world. Where the strength of a country is 
cut up among a number of absolutely independent cities, 
indifferent or even hostile to one another, they must give 
way as soon as an united power of equal strength and equal 
intelligence is brought to bear upon them. Greece drew 
increased strength, and even increased union, from the 
attacks made upon her by the brute force of Persia: she, 
could not bear up against the single power of Macedonia, 
schooled in her own arts and discipline. The lesson did its 
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work In the revival of Greek independence in the Federal 
period But even then the degree of union that was readied 
was simply Federal, and even that degree of union was 
nev^r extended over the* whole land* Greece never became 
a nation: a people whose idea of political life does not go 
beyond the separate and independent city never can become 
a natioxf; it never can endure when the forces of a nation 
are brought against it But it none the less shows the 
powers of man in a higher forifi than they can reach under 
any other system ; and, although the system itself is one . 
which cannot last in its hill force and glory through more 
than a few generations of men, its his tor)' is none the less 
rich in abiding lessons for all time. 

Fnpn the idea of the State as the single independent 
city, the idea which gave all its brilliance to the peninsula 
east of the Hadriatic, we turn to another idea of the State, 
or rather to a modification of the same idea, which was 
worked out in the political his toy of the other great 
Mediterranean land. Italy, no loss than Greece, was from 
the earliest times parted out into small commonwealths, or 
rather it was occupied by distinct settlements, dans, or 
tribes, which grew into distinct common wealths The idea 
of the independent city may be said to have been the leading 
political idea of ancient Italy, no less than of ancient Greece, 
but it was never carried out in the same completeness. We 
must sot aside that part of Southern Italy which was in 
after times directly colonized from Greece, and the history 
of whose Greek cities is simply a part of the history of the 
Greek cities elsewhere. In that much larger part of Italy 
which was untouched by Greek colonization, though the 
walled city seems to have been everywhere the ideal political 
unit, yet true city-life, according to Greek notions, never 
reached the same complete predominance. From the be- 
ginning the towns were smaller, and they were more ready 
to join themselves together by a Federal tie. There never 
could have been more than a very few Italian cities, and 
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§ those scattered at distances as great as that which separated 
Borne from Capua, which could have had any claim to rank 
alongside of the great cities whicji in Greece lay as near 
together as Thebes, Athens, Corinth, Sikydn, and Algos 
(37). Hence the history of ancient Italji is a history of 
1 confederations, for more than a history of single cities ; and 
the Italian confederations had from the beginning* a closer 
union and a nearer approach to national unity than the 
later and more brilliant confederations of Greece. L&tium, 
Samnium, and the rest, had more in common with iEtolia 
and Akamania than with the more strictly civic confeder- 
ation of the Achaian League. The real elements of old 
Italian life are the gens or clan and the tribe. The city 
is rather the fortress, the place of meeting, the place of 
shelter, of the tribe or collection of tribes, than tho actual 
homo and dwelling-place which it was in Greek ideas (38). 
At the same time it was in Italy that the idea of the city, 
the single independent city — the ruling city — was carried 
out on a scale in wh^ch it never was bofore or after. A 
group of Latin villages grew together to form a border 
fortress of Lafcium on tho Etruscan inarch (39). That border 
fortress grew step by step to be tho head of Latium, the 
head of Italy, the head of the Mediterranean world. The 
idejw of the city — the ruling city — gathering abound it the 
various classes of citizens, half-citizens, allies, and subjects 
(40), all looking to the local city as the common centre, 
whether of freedom to be exorcised or dominion to bo 
endured, all this finds its greatest and mightiest develops 
meat in the Latin city of Rome. Rome alone among cities 
can rightly call herself eternal; but she won her eternity 
by casting off, more than any other city ever did, the 
trammels which narrowed the greatness and shortened the 
life of the other ruling cities of the world. The course by 
which Rome rose to her dominion was set forth by one of 
her own Omm in her own Senate ; it was by granting, 
step by step, equal rights with her own alike to foithful 
allies and to conquered enemies. Claudius argued, with 
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thorough insight into the history of the State over which 
he ruled, that the dominion of Athens and Sparta had be*m> 
short, because they had t failed to grant their citizenship to 
thetr allies and subjects ; that the dominion of Rome had 
been lasting, betause the allies and subjects of Rome had; 
been freely allowed to become Romans. The plebeian, the 
Latin, the Italian, each in his turn, had been admitted to 
the rights and honours of the conquering city. From Italy, 
so Claudius argued, the same process should go on to tiaul 
and Spain ; and so it did go on till, when the franchise of 
the Roman city had become nothing worth, all the free 
inhabitants of the Roman world were admitted to it (41). 
But mark that it was to the franchise of the Roman city, 
to the local burghership of a single town, that £ntiuiu, 
Italy, *and the world, were gradually admitted. They went 1 
admitted to a body of exactly the same nature as the 
hereditary burghers of an old Greek or a medieval Italian 
city, to a body essentially the same as the freemen of a 
modem English borough. Wo majfc in a sense, say that 
a city grew into a nation, or into more than a nation, when 
its citizenship was thus extended to the whole of the then 
civilizes! world. Still it was tho local franchise of a city ; t 
it was a franchise which, as long as it remained any real ' 
franchise at all, could be exercised nowhere except in that 
city (42). The result was that, long before the world had 
become Roman, even before all Italy had becomo Roman, 
the municipal government of tho Roman city had been tried 
and found wanting as the government of so large a part 
of the world. The constitution which, for its own proper 
use, had been one of the best that the world over saw — a 
constitution all the bettor because it grow np bit by bit 
4Z’, it was wanted — broke down when it was put to an use 
for which it was utterly unfitted. Hie burghers of a single 
Italian city could not govern the whole world; they could 
not even govern Italy. They could not even administer 
the affairs of their own city, when they themselves were 
numbered by hundreds of thousand*. The despotism of the 
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Clears was the stern remedy for an incurable disease. As 
regards the city itself, if, as Maecenas thought, life even 
in torments is better than death (43), the disease was a 
smaller evil than the remedy. As regards the subject lands, 
they gained by getting one master instead of many. The 
njoral of Grecian history is that a system of independent 
cities cannot bear up against an united kingdom or (&mman~ 
wealth. The moral of Roman history is that, if a single 
1 city aspires to universal doft inion, it may indeed become 
I the seat of a power which deserves to be called eternal, but 
| it can become mistress' of the world only by the sacrifice 
of its own freedom. The distinction between citizen and 
subject may be swept away; but it will be swept away, 
not by raising the subject to the level of the citizen, but 
by bringing dowm the citizen to the level of the subject* 

We thus see that, though Greece and Italy alike took 
the independent city as their leading political idea, the 
results which were wqpjced out were widely different in the 
two cases. The earlier and fuller establishment of the 
Federal principle in Italy, the greater readiness in com- 
municating the franchise to allies and subjects, both worked 
to the same end. And I suspect that both of these were 
difficult results of the same cause, and that thTit cause was 
that" the clan feeling, the tribe feeling, had by no means so 
wholly given way to the city feeling as it did in Greece. 
The truth is that, if we read history as chronology requires 
us to read it, beginning with Greece, thence going on to 
the Roman conquerors of Greece, and thence to the Ten* 
tonic conquerors of Rome, we are, for many purposes of this 
inquiiy, reading history backwards. We find the primitive 
conception of the State in an earlier form among tb^ 
Italians than we find it among the Greeks, at all eveipk; 
than we find it in those Greek states of which we ha$i^ 
moat knowledge. And we find it in a still earlier form 
Amongst the Teutonic nations than we find it among the 
Ilians. The notion of the State as a city is, as we have 
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seen and as it must be in the nature of things, * later notion 
than the notion of the State as a tribe We have seen that, 
even in some ports of ^reece, the notion of the city— the 
nitfhg ides of fully developed Greek polities! life — grew 
but slowly, and* never bore the some finite which it bora 
in the grant Greek city commonwealths. Among* the Ten- 
tonic nations we may fairly say that the city commonwealth 
never became an essential element of political Hfe at all 
The conception of the absolutely sovereign city common- 
wealth is not a strictly Teutonic conception ; it has never 
been the ruling political idea of any Teutonic people. The 
Greeks reached the city stage so early, they cams'! out its 
leading idea to such perfection, that they never reached the 
national stage The Teutons passed from the tribal stage 
| into the national stage without ever going through tlie city 
'stage at all. The Italians followed an intermediate course; 
they reached the city stage, but they never carried it to 
the same perfection to which it was carried in Greece. The 
older ideas of the clan and the tribe^tept far more power; 
down to the latest days of Rome's freedom they exercised 
an influence which they lost at a far earlier stage of Athenian 
political history. 

To trace out the difference in this respect between the 
history of the three chief races which we are comparing, we 
must go back to the very beginnings of political life The 
Greek philosophers themselves saw that the original element 
of the 8tate--of the City — was to be found in the family. 
But they perhaps did not attach its fell importance to the 
stage which comes between the family in the narrower sense 
and the political commonwealth (44). The great practical 
element in all early political societies is the family, but it is 
the family, not in the narrower sense of the mere household, 

, the father and his immediate children, but in the form which 
the family takes when it has swelled into the clan. The 
,dija may take many forms; it may long keep up the wild 
l^ejieodettae, the^pwdatoey Hfe, the attachment to the 
'hereditary chief of the race, which distinguishes tire Celtic 
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|righer stage it may take the shape of the agricultural village 
community, such as wo see it in forjps common to the Aryan 
laces both m East and West (4#> The two tilings in aSrt, 
the elan and the village community, are the same thing, 
influenced only by those circumstances, geographical or other- 
wise, which allow one clan or company to adopt' a more 
settled life, while another is driven to linger in, or even to 
fall back upon, a ruder state of things. The yivos of Athens, 
the peas of Rome, the mark or gemeinde of the Teutonic 
nations, the village community of the East, and, as I have 
said, the Irish clan, are all essentially the same thing. All 
arc parts of the common heritage ; all mark a stage in pro- 
gress which is essentially the same, although the further 
developements of each have branched off into such ridely 
different shapes. In each case, the community thus formed 
Sis the lowest political unit— it is the association next above 
iihat of the mere household. It does not stand immediately 
below the tribe, os w%find between them the intermediate 
association of the hundred or curia . Still, the tribe on the 
one aide, the clan or gens on the other, stand out in such a 
much more marked way than the intermediate group that 
we may venture to say that, as the commonwealth, whether 
eily^l 1 nation, is formed by an union of tribes, so the tribe 
formed by an union of genU*. * 

The names yipoe and gens at once proclaim that community 
of blood is the idea which lies at the root o#the association 
so called. We have no English name which exactly expresses 
the same idea (47) ; but the local nomenclature of our aim 
land makes it plain that this lowest political unit wasat 
firsts harp as elsewhere, formed of men bound together by 
a tie of kindred, in its first estate natural, in a later 
stage either natural or artificial. A large proporiiCli/ii 
the parishes of England bear names which com a directly 
from old Teutonic putronymica. Uffington, Oilliug^ud^^ 
crowd of othewn^the same name no^ mtm^only 
itself in distant parts of the ccuntry-^pmnt beyond aft 
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to the Uffingas, the Pipings*, pod so forth, as their original^ 
Teutonic settlers (48)1 These names answer exactly to thost 
borne by the genie* of Athens and Rome, to the Alkmaihoidai 
aad tile Jnlii, and to tfiose borne by the clans and septs of 
the Soot both i? hie own island and in Britain <49> In allj 
these cases the name is strictly a patronymic ; the vacs isl 
called lifter a supposed forefather. But in none of these 1 
cases ate we bound to look for actual kindred among all the 
members of the body ($o> Still it is none the ten trad that 
the idea of the family runs through all The family is the 
starting-point : the common patriarch, divine or human, real 
or mythical, Allonaifin, Jnlus, Offa, Donald, is the tie which 
hinds together all the members of his house, whether really 
sprung of his blood or not. The adopted son, the freed man, 
the orient, the favoured stranger, might be received ^n their 
several degrees within the pale of tho house, so that real 
purity of blood would become a mere name, a simple legal 
fiction (s Jt) ; still it was into the house, tho gent, the clan — 
that is, into the family, to its natge, its rights, its sacred 
ceremonies and traditions (52) — that ho was admitted. Both 
at Borne and at Athens tho genit* were joined together into 
a higher union, that of the curia or the <pparpla — that is, the 
brotherhood, the name which still so strangely preserves 
the commorf Aryan word which tho Greek tongue has lost in 
its older and nearer meaning (S3). The gathering of curia 
or Qparpku again forms the tribe; the gathering of tribes 
forms the State. But alike at Borne and at Athens, tribes 
formed of curias and genie* lost their political significance, 
and gate way as political institutions to tribes of later origin 
founded on another principle. In the later stages of both 
commonwealths, tho elements of which the commonwealth 
waa made up were no longer the primitive genealogical 
tribes, but tribes which were essentially local. But the 
smaller groups of which the tribes were immediately made 
up, the genie* and the groups intermediate between the genie* 
and tiie tribes, still lived on, though, by one of those accidents 
which are to be found in all these histories of political growth, 
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it happened that the element which kept meet of its import- 
*anee differed in the two cases. In the later stages of the 
Athenian commonwealth we hear far more of the famrpla 
than we do of the y/m. At Home the eu rue sank into a 
mere name at a comparatively early stage, yhile the gertie* 
remained and flourished, and had the most abiding influence 
on the national character and the national history. 

At Rome then the influence of the family community was 
far stronger, far more lasting, 0 than it was at Athens, One 
cause of this difference may seem a small one. There can 
be little doubt that the fact that the gentea of Rome survived 
longer and played a greater part in history than the Greek 
and Teutonic unions which answer to them is largely owing 
to an accident of Roman nomenclature, though we cannot 
doubt that the apparent accident had itself some determining 
cause. Megakl£s the Alkmainnid, or Godric the Uffing, 
remembered and boasted of fcho name of his real or mythical 
forefather, but he did not bear it about with him as port of 
himself, as his nomcn to which his own personal name was 
only a prcm&mm, in tfm way in which the names of the 
patriarchs of their house were borne by Titus Quine tins or 
Cains Julius (54). But other causes were doubtless also at 
work. There can be little doubt that the genealogical 
associations at Rome drew much of strength ahd perman- 
ency from the fact that they were, more largely than at 
Athens, local associations also. No fact in what we may call 
mythical history seems better established tbAfr the tradition 
that the city of Rome grew out of the union of two or more 
village communities. So, as we have seen, did many Grecian 
cities, Sparta itself among them (55), But at Sparta the 
origin of the — the Spartan curia — And tribes is not to ' 
be looked for in the old Lacedaemonian local divisions, bat in t 
the divisions which the Dorian conquerors brought with 
them and which they established in all the Dorian cities of 
Peloponnlsoa. These tribes, common to the Dorians every* 
where, together with the A 0 a t of which they were formed, 4 
lived on as divisions of the ruling Spartan people, alongside 
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of tile local divisions earlier than the conquest, just as, both # 
at Athens and Borne, we find the local tribes either sup- 
planting or existing alongside of the tribes which were 
ptftely genealogical ($ 6 ), At Athens, if the city was formed 
by the geographical union of earlier villages*— a process 
which must not be confounded with the political union of 
the to^ns of Attica — it must have been at a time's© early as 
to have left no trace of itself either in legend or in tradition. 

A prying eye may perhaps find out some slight and doubtful 
traces of inhabitants of the soil earlier than the historic 
Athenians, but they will hardly find traces of the fusing 
together of neighbouring and kindred villages (57). We 
find at Athens the four Ionic tribes, common probably to 
the Ionian* everywhere ; but we have no such local 
memories as those which connect the Ranine* with the 
village of Romulus and the Titienses with the village of 
Titus Tati 11s (58). Add to this the feeling of which I shall 
have to speak in another lecture, the strong conservative 
feeling which runs through the politjpal revolutions of Romo 
iu a far higher degree than through those of Athena It 
thus came about that the old Ionic tribes at Athens wore 
swept away as political bodies, and that the p/rtrpuu and 
gentes lived on only as family brotherhoods and religious 
associations? no longer as component members of the com* 
monwealth. The ancient genealogical tribes gave way to 
the later tribes of the constitution of Kleistheais, tribes 
which were Here artificial divisions, and which had no 
real tic either of descent or of locality. The Ten Tribes 
were indeed made up of and the &<hun were doubtless, 
in the strictest sense, village communities; but care was 
Specially taken that the &wun which mode up a tribe should 
not lie geographically together (59). For such a change 
there were good reasons in the political experience of the 
time; bnt the substitution of a new local division fbr one 
purely genealogical marks a great revolution in men's {dess, 
and shows how for real statesmanship could prevail over 
mere traditional memories (60). The Dimes often boro the 
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jmm of the Gena (6i ). Still in the later ^political aitunge- 
mente of Athene the Gena had passed utterly away, and the 
D&noe was not itself a political tjnit, but a mere local 
'division of a new local tribe. 


At Rome, on the other hand, the commonwealth, both in 
its earlier and its later form, was made up of tribes 4 which 
were essentially local Such, we can hardly doubt, were the 
old Patrician tribes which represented the original com- 
munities of which the city itself in its first estate was made 
up. The settlement of Romulus and the settlement of 
Tatius, that is the tribes of the Ramnes and the Titienses, 
occupied two distinct hills among the famous seven (62). It 
is more pertain that the new Roman people, the Piths, was 
made up from the beginning of strictly local tribes ; it is 
certain that, as the State grew, it grew by the addition of 
fresh local tnbea When a new town or district was enfran- 
chised, its territory formed a new tribe , and of the thirty-five 
tribes of the later congnon wealth the local city of Rome 
contained four only (63). And the local tnbo too, like the 
Attic Ctyms, was often closely connected with the clan (64). 
And though the J%os, as an element of the State, was 
essentially a local division, yet, as the dijfiot vv^re in their 
origpn genfts or village communities, it was quite possible 
that, at the time when the Wjfuu were mapped out, the 
might nearly answer to some gens and its following. 
And in the like sort, though the and the tribes were 

local in their origin, yet, when once established, they became 
genealogical So it was with the local Roman tribes also. 
Their names show that they too were often connected with a 
gens, and the connexion is marked in a special way in One 
case which has been preserved to us either by history or by 
tradition. When Attus Clausus and his following moved to 
Rome, they formed the Claudian tribe as well as the Claudian 
yen* But the Claudian tribe had not, like an Attic D&noe, 
sunk to be a mere local division ; it was a component part of 
the Roman commonwealth, with its independent vote in the 
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Assembly of the Roman tribes. Through sllthess causes, 
the ideas which were at the rent of every commonwealth— 1 
* the ideas of the d«n and the tribe — lived on at Rome with] 
fiuwgreaier strength, and with a far closer oonnerion wfth 1 , 
tiie polities} liffc of the commonwealth, than they kept at] 
Athene. But, because the ideas of the dan aw} the tribe 


remained more lively, the idea of the city was lew perfect. 
The Roman commonwealth was a city commonwealth, 


because the city of Rome wa» the one heart and home of 
tiie State. But, in this like Athens* though unlike every 
other Greek city, the life of the commonwealth was no| shut 
up within the walls of the city. Rome was a city common* 
wealth ; we cannot call it a mere city commonwealth, when 
the City itself had little more than a ninth part of the 
voting power of the State — four votes only out of thirty-five. 
In all these ways the conception of the city was less perfect 
at Rome, less perfect in Italy generally, than it was in) 
Greece. For that very reason the political system of Rome 1 
was more long-lived than that of Greece. Rome never, in f 
strictness, became a nation; but tt came far nearer to 


becoming a nation than cither Greece as a whole or any i 
particular Greek commonwealth. 


We now 'come to the institutions of our own forefathers 
and kinsmen — to the primitive conceptions of the State as 
held by the nations of the Teutonic race. Our awn early 
history is the Jrue key to the early history of Greece end 
Italy, Among the ancient Germans and Scandinavians, and 
not least among the Teutonic settlers in our own island, we 
see many things face to face which in Greece and Italy we 
fc4 but darkly ; wo see many things for certain which in 
Greece and Italy we can only guess at ; we see many things 
still keeping their foil life mid meaning, of which in Greece 
and Italy we can at most spy out traces and survivals. It is 
.among the men of our own blood that we can beet trace out 
hbw, as in Greece and Italy, the family grew into the dan- 
how, ns ba Greece and Italy, the clan grew into the tribe — 
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and how at that stage the development of the two kindred 
* races parted company — how among Teutons, on either side 
of the sea, the tribe has grown, not into the city but into the 
nation. But, before I try to work* out this comparison and 
contrast in any detail, I would first speak of two foots which 
strongly illustrate the different political and soeial ideas of 
those two great branches of the Aryan family, the Greek apd 
the Italian on one side, our own forefathers on the other, I 
choose two facts, two formula, two fashions of speech, stand* 
ing out on the surface of those transitional ages when the 
llonupi and the Teutonic system stood side by side. They 
will show how utterly unlike from one pint of view, close as 
is their likeness from another, are the political ideas and 
manner of speech of those in whose minds the city is every- 
thing, %nd of those with whom the city is unknown or 
secondary, with whom the tribe grew at once into the nation. 
Both examples come from early ecclesiastical history. When 
Christianity gradually became the* religion alike of the 
Roman Empire and of the conquerors who embraced its 
civilisation, those who Obstinately clave to the old idolatry 
were called, both in Latin and m Teutonic speech, by names 
which in themselves expressed, not error in religion, but 
inferiority of social state. The worshipper of Jupiter or of 
Woden was called in Latin mouths a pagan, *in Teutonic 
mouths a hceUhett. The two names well set forth the two 
distinct standards of civilization which were held by those 
who spoke the two languages. The paganm was the man of 
the country, as opposed to the man of the city. The Gospel 
was first preached in the towns, and the towns became 
Christian while the open country around them still clave to 
the old Gods. Hence the name of the pagan, the rustic, the 
man who stood outside the higher social life of the city, came 
to mean the man who stood outside the pie of the purer forth 
of the Church (6$). But in the England of the sixth 
century, in the eastern Germany of the eighth, no such 
distinction could be drawn. If all who dwelled without the 
walls of a city had remained without the pie of the Church, 
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the Church would hare had: few votaries indeed among the 
independent Teutons In their ideas the opposition between 
the higher and the lower stage was not the opposition between 
the ftan of the$ity and tRe man of the country; it was the 
opposition betwe«i the man of the occupied and cultivated 
land and the wild man of the wilderness. The cities, where 
there we*% any, and the villages and settled land generally, 
became Christian, while the rude men of the heath still 
served Woden and Thunder. The worshippers of Woden 
and Thunder were therefore called ktaihm* (66). Pagan and 
Htathm alike mark the misbeliever as belonging to a lower 
social stage than the Christian, But the standard of social 
superiority which is assumed differs in the two cases. The 
one is the standard of a people with whom the city is the 
centre *>f the whole social life ; the other is the standaA of a 
people among whom the city, if it was to 1x5 found at all, was 
simply the incidental dwelling-place of a part of the nation 
which was in no way privileged over those who dwelled 
beyond its bounds. 

The other instance from the same period is this. In the 
organization of the Christian Church the c^tfkwiaatieal 
divisions always followed the civil divisions of the time ; a 
fact which, as they commonly outlived those divisions* makes 
the boundaries! of ecclesiastical provinces and dioceses of such 
primary importance in historical geography. But in Roman 
and in Celtic or Teutonic Europe — for in this matter wo may 
class Celt ami Teuton, Scot and Englishman, together — the 
ecclesiastical divisions represent civil divisions of quite dif- 
ferent kinds. In Italy, Gaul, or Spain, the Bishop was 
placed in the city ; the city was his hearth and home, the 
chief seat of his spiritual labours ; it was from the city that 
ho drew his title, and the limits of his spiritual jurisdiction 
were marked by the limits of the civil jurisdiction of the 
city. In Britain and Ireland, on the other hand, cither 
there were no cities at all, or, where there were any, they 
were not, as under the Roman system, the centres of all 
political mid soda! life. Hence the Bishop was: not the 
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Bishop of the city, but the Bishop Of .the tribe u* nation : 
the limits of hie diocese were fixed by the limits of th^ 
principality; his see, hi* Uskop-tiool, was not oece&arily 
fixed in the moat populous spot id his diocese, and the* title 
of the Bishop, like the title of the King, v&» more commonly 
taken from the people than horn any place in their territory 
(67), Titles like Meath, Ornery, Argyll, and Galloway iupe 
vestiges of the days when men spoke also of an Archbishop 
of the English and a Bishop of the South-Saxons (68). And 
all bear witness to a state of things when the tribe and not 
the city, the people and not the territory, was the source and 
limit alike of temporal and of ecclesiastical rule. 

That our own forefathers and kinsmen, in the picture 
which Tacitus gives us of their earliest state, lagged behind 
their kinsfolk in the two southern peninsulas, as we see 
them in the Homeric poems and in the earliest traditions 
of Rome, is a matter neither of shame nor of regret. Our 
political dovelopcment has been slower, but it has also been 
surer. By never reaching to the highest civilization of one 
age, we have been able to reach to a yet higher civilization 
m another age. By never passing through the exclusive 
city stage, we have been better able to reach the national 
Stage. In a word, when we compare Teutonic? history with 
the history of ancient Greece and Italy, we see that whet 
i we have lost in brilliancy wo have gained in permanence. 
The commonwealths of Greece shone with a meteoric bright- 
ness too glorious to be lasting. Her isolated cities were 
not — they could not be — wrought together into a single 
nation. Rome founded, not indeed, a lasting nation, but a 
lasting power, by bringing the whole of the then dv£hsad 
wo«|| under the dominion of a single ruling city. * But 
thJPtriong of the Teutonic race, alike in Germany, in Britain, 
and Scandinavia, grew from tribes into nations without ever 
going through the Greek stage of a system of isolated ritfoa 
The first glimpse which Tacitus gives us of the pm <rf 
our own raco sets them before us m being still in a distinctly 
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lower stage of society than the Homeric A ch a i a n a Their 
State answers rather to the state of those Meet on which 
it it) plain that the Homeric Acbaian looked down « being 
in a Social state inferior to hie own. They had risen fear 
above the mere hunting and Ashing stage, tar above the 
pastoral stage; they have not reached the stage of the 
city, but £hey have reached the stage of the village com- 
munity. The lowest unit in the political system is that 
which still exists under various *namos, as the tnari*, the 
gemeindc, the commune, or the parish (69). This, as we 
have seen, is one of the many forms of the ge as or clan, 
that in which it is no longer a wandering or a merely 
predatory body, but when, on the other hand, it has not 
joined with others to form one component element ot a 
city«eon»raonwealth. In this stage the gent, takes the form 
of an agricultural body, holding its common lands— -the 
germ of the agar pwblieus of Borne and of the folkland 
of England (70). This is the »m trkgmomniehqft, the village 
community of the West. This loweqj political unit, this 
gathering of real or artificial kinsmen, is made up of families, 
each living under the rule, the mind, of its own father, 
that patria potestas which survived at Borne to form so 
marked and Insting a feature of Roman law (71), As the 
union of famines forms the gene, and as the gmi in its 
territorial aspect forms the markgemesensckajt, so the union 
of several such village communities and their marks or 
common lands forms the next higher political union, the 
hundred, a name to be found in one shapo or another in 
moot lands into which the Teutonic race has spread itself. 
As an intermediate union between the gent and the tribe, 
the hundred would seem to answer to the Roman curia, the \ 
Athenian Qparpla, the Lacedemonian &fM. But timw ' 
is one Roman division, standing alongside, as it were, feSfes 
curiai, whose name, as in so many other cases, exactly 
translates the Teutonic name of which we are speaking; 
li seems almost impossible but that the Teutonic hundred 
and the Latin century, in the earliest usage of each, moat 
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have answered to one another. Both names, in their actual 
historic use, ore more survivals. Neither the hundred 
nor the century, as we know them, answer to a real hundred 
of anything ; but every name must have had a real mlaning 
when it was first given, and there was a time when 
the hundred or century must have been a real hundred 
<>r century of something, whether of houses, or families, 
or fighting men (72). Above the hundred comes the pagua, 
the gem, the Danish tyssil, the English shire, that is, the 
tribe looked at as occupying a certain territory (73). And 
each of these divisions, greater and smaller, has its chief. 
In a primitive society, where patriarchal ideas still live 
on, age implies rule and rule implies age, and the Teutonic 
chiefs, great and small, boro a name of that large class of 
which we have already spoken, as showing how, ,in early 
times, length of days was looked on as the natural source of 
dominion. In England, at least, the chief, greater or smaller, 
boro the common title of mldor ; in the mere family the 
father Is at unco tjm ettUlor , without further election or 
appointment from above or from below. We have the 
hwulndcs-ta him', the curio; but the name in its special 
meaning belongs to the common father, the common chief, 
of the whole tribe. He bears, in his peaceful character, 
^the long-abiding title of Ealdorman , whiefi in war time 
he exchanges for that of Jlerctoya, in later form the Herzog, 
the Dwa 1 , the leader of the army (74). He is the highest 
chief, tho community over which he bears rule is the 
highest political unit, which we see in our earliest glimpses 
of Teutonic polity. For the whole history of our laud and 
our race will be read backwards, if we foil always to bear 
in mind that the lower unit is not a division of the greater, 
bdMtfmt tho greater is an aggregate of the smaller. Hie 
h^HPU is made up of villages, marks, gmeinden, whatever 
wo call the lowest unit ; the shirt, the gau, the pagui, is 
made up of hundreds ; and in the same sort the pagus is not 
a division of the kingdom, but the kingdom is an aggregate 
ofpuflrf. 
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Of the kingdom and ito growth 1 shnll have to speak 
more fully in my next lecture. We are now speaking 
of the state of things in which the tribe, the gau, the 
union* of marks and of tfundreds, is the highest strictly 
political conception. In the days with which we have 
now to deal, the tribe was the State, the gm was the 
territory of the State. The tie of kindred between various 
tribes of the same stock might be strongly felt, they might 
be capable on occasion of oondnon action, their common 
origin and its claims might be kept in memory by the 
recognition of a common name ; still the several tribes hail 
not been fused into the higher political unit, the nation. 
Each tribe was a distinct commonwealth ; its union with 
other tribes was temporary, or at the most federal ; each 
had its # own chief, its own Ealdvrrmn or Hmetoga, whose 
rule in ordinary times did not extend beyond his own 
tribe, though in times of danger a common 
the germ of the future King— might be chosen to lead 
the common forces of all the tribes which acknowledged 
any common tie (75). A more lasting union of several 
tribes of this kind formed the nation, the highest con- 
ception of the State or commonwealth in Teutonic political 
language, from whence it has become the ruling idea 
in the political ideas and language of modem Europe. 
The Gens, the Curia, the tribe, of Greece or Italy, each 
has its close Teutonic parallel ; but here the lines diverge, 
the parallelism ceasca In Greece and Italy the union of 
tribes formed only the city; among all the branches of 
the Teutonic stock the union of tribes formed the nation. 

I shall show in my next lecture how, as the EaMorman 
or JBfmytoga was the chief of the tribe, so the King was the 
chief of the nation. And the process of the joining toi|^|r 
of tribes into nations may be best traced out by m|||pp 
how the rule of independent Ealdormen gave way toWpt 
of a common national King. In some lands the old system 
lingered on longer than others. Among the Continental 
Statons it lingered longer than it did anywhere dee on 
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so huge a scale. The Old-Saxony the loag-a^ding foes 
of the Frankish power, the men who dare so stoutly to 
their old freedom and their old Gods, never coalesced so 
closely as to have a common Kfiig. Yet we may say that 
they learned to become a nation by another prooesa They 
contrived a form of national unity which dispensed with 
a personal head. It was theirs to form an union which, 
rude as it may seem beside the more finished constitutions 
either of earlier or of latef days, may firirly claim the name 
of the earliest Teutonic confederation (76). In other lands 
too, on the northern moorland or among the southern moun- 
tains, by the mouths of the Elbe and the Eider or by the 
sources of the Rhine and the Reuss, smaller portions of 
the Teutonic race either kept or won back again the old 
freedom, the old political system, of the earliest times. 
*In Frisian Ditmarsen the old system of the mark and the 
g<m lived on from the days of Cmsor and Tacitus to be 
overthrown by the Danish Kings of the House of Oldenburg 
(77) 1 In the Three Lands of the Alemannian mountains, 
in the valleys of the young Rhine and the young Rhone, 
it was won back to live on to our own days (78). Else* 
where tribes grew into nations, Ealdormcn grew into Kings, 
and, in some cases, nations and their kings have grown into 
^dominions and rulers greater still 

This old Teutonic constitution, the constitution once 
common to the whole race, but which lived on longest 
among those Continental branches of the nice which were 
most closely akin to ourselves, was brought into the Isle of 
Britain by its Teutonic conquerors. Our forefathers* the 
Angles and Saxons, brought over with them the divisions, 
the institutions, the titles, of their old land into the land 
w|$g| became their new home. This is one of the dis- 
tSippift features of our island history, one which we share 
with a small part only of the Teutonic lands on the main- 
land. The change between the Germany of Tacitus and the 
Germany which, less than a hundred years later, began to 
send forth Franks and Saxons, Burgundians and Lomhards, 
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Biast have been a change Indeed. The tribee had been; 
gathered into nations (79). fiat the swam* which parted 
off from the central hive carried their own institutions with 
them*into every land where the Roman influence was not 
too strong for then. Wherever they found or made a land 
empty of inhabitants, wherever they really became the 
people of {he hunt and not merely a conquering clan among 
their Roman subjects, all the old divisions and the old 
institutions sprang up again on the new soil (80). In our 
own island above all, settled as it was hit by bit by small 
parties of Teutonic invaders, before whom, in all those parts 
of the island where they really did settle, everything British 
and everything Roman was utterly swept away, the process 
had to begin again horn tho beginning. In all that was 
strictly* England things started utterly afresh: marks grew 
into hundreds, hundreds into shires, shires into kingdoms, 
separate kingdoms into one united kingdom, on the soil 
of England itself. In Britain therefore we can actually look 
upon the process, while in Germany can see only the 
results. The ancient system was doubtless modified by the 
circumstances of men who found themselves in a land where 
they hod to win and hold every inch of ground with tho 
sword's point. The mark and the gnu show themselves 
again, but they do not show themselves by the same names. 
Tho village community with its common land, the joint 
possession of a clan reverencing a supposed common ancestor 
of the JJasingat at the Wellingas, is as clearly to be marked 
in England as in Germany. But, as in later times the work 
has been almost stifled between the ecclesiastical parish and 
the feudal manor (81), so we may suspect that from the 
beginning it showed some points of difference from the same 
institution on the Continent. We may suspect that th| tie 
of kindred, everywhere to some extent artificial, war 'mote 
largely artificial in England than it was on the mainland. 
And we may be sure that small settlements planted In a 
hostile land would from the beginning show a special ten* 
deary to unite into huger wholes. Harks and hundreds 
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planted in Kent or Sussex by the followers of Hengest atid 
Mile could neyer have been wholly independent; they must 
from the beginning have acknowledged the supremacy of 
the common Hrretoga under whom their settlers had tnade 
their way into the land In England therefore the system 
must from the beginning have been touched with some 
shadow of the coming kingship. Still the same* elements 
were there, and in England, as in Germany, the larger 
bodies were formed by thb union of the smaller. By a 
strange chance, the group answering to the German gaa % 
the English shin, bears a name which expresses the exactly 
opposite idea to that of union. But then? is reason to 
believe that both the name and its meaning are due to 
events in English history some centuries later than the first 
settlement. The later English pagi, to use the name by 
which they appear in Latin writers, were strictly shires, 
divisions shorn off from a large whole. But they were 
formed in imitation of those earlier English pagi which were 
formed by the processed union. The oldest pagi of England 
do not, in ancient usage at least, admit the name of shire 
They bear strictly tribal names, whether, like tho East- 
Saxons, the pagns itself has become the kingdom, or 
whether, as with the Sumorsaetas and Dorratas, several pagi 
joined to form one larger kingdom of the West-Saxons (32). 
The aggregate of tribes was thus able to form, what the 
aggregate of cities never could form, a nation in the highest 
sense. 

I might go on almost for ever on the fascinating, but still 
somewhat obscure, subject of the old Teutonic polity, whether 
# Germany, Britain, or Scandinavia. But my main business 
now is only to insist on the one great difference between 
Teutonic and Hellenic politics ; the presence of the city as 
the leading political idea in the one system and its absence 
in the other. We see how closely the primitive elements 
correspond j so closely that we cannot doubt for a moment as 
to their being portions of a common Aryan inheritance. But 
we see also how they were modified by the one great dia- 
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tinction between village and city life. The Greek common- 
wealth grew, flourished, and decayed as a city, amazing the 
world perhaps alike by the splendour of the days of ita groat* 
nes# and by the long wretchedness of the days of its decay. 
Meanwhile among the despised Barbarians, scorned by kins* 
folk who had forgotten their kindred, slowly and obscurely, 
shires w&e melting together into kingdoms and tribes into 
nations. Thus were formed those nations of Teutonic blood 
which settled within the Continental provinces of the Empire, 
and foremost among them the nation to whom, in course of 
time, the Empire itself was to come as part of their inherit- 
ance — the mighty people of the Franks (83). So too in our 
own island we can see the steps by which the English nation 
in Britain, and that greater English whole of which the English 
in Britain are now but a part, grew out of those endless 
Teutonic settlements on the British coast, of which the keels 
of Hengest and Horsa brought the earliest We can see, 
though somewhat dimly, a crowd of potty States under their 
separate chiefs, whether bearing the tjtle of King or Ealdor- 
nmn, gathered together into the great kingdoms of North* 
umberland, Mercia, and East-Anglia. We can see more 
clearly the confederated West- Saxon principalities fused to- 
gether into the one West- Saxon kingdom, and we can see 
the Weat-Saxon kingdom grow into the Kingdom of England 
and into all that the Kingdom of England has added to it in 
later times (84)1 All the events of our history, election, com- 
mendation, conquest, all help in the work of fusion ; till, instead 
of a system of isolated cities, instead of a single city bearing 
rule over subject cities and provinces we have a political work 
more lasting than the other, more just and free than tlii 
other,* the nation which knows no distinctions among ita 
members, and which gives equal rights to the dwellers in 
every comer of ita territory. 

In this way we see that the Teutonic history is in some 
sort the key to the history of the two southern peninsulas. 

We see the institutions of the Teutonic people, domestic, 

* 
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mmei' and strictlypolitieal, at an earlier stage than weseO 
thoae of the Greeks and Italians. While therefore We me 
tile general likeness, the evident common origin of all* wo 
see also something of the different* steps by which thes#two 
great divisions of the Aryan family shaped their several in- 
stitutions out of the common stock. Among the Germans of 
Tacitus we see a state of things in which the elements com- 
mon to all have been less changed than in any other picture 
that we have of any Euro|>ean people. In the Homeric 
Aohaians we see a stage somewhat more advanced in itself, 
and still further modified, even then, by the tendency of the 
Greeks to centre all their political life within the walls of a 
city. Out of the state of Homeric Greece the state of his- 
torical Greece grows by pure and natural deveiopement. Out 
Of the* old Teutonic state of things the institutions of modern 
Europe have also grown, but not by the same unmixed course 
of deveiopement. Everywhere the original Teutonic stock has 
been more or less modified by an infusion of Roman elements. 
I speak of Western Europe in general, of the Romance-speak- 
ing no less than of the Teutonic-speaking lands, for I am not 
now speaking of language but of political institutions. In 
the languages of Southern Europe, Latin is, of course, the 
main stock ; the Teutonic element which all of them have in 
+ greater or less degree is a mere infusion, j&sfc as, in the 
languages of Northern Europe, the Teutonic is the main 
stock, and the greater or less Romance element is a mere 
infusion (8$). But with regard to political institutions, we 
. may, even in Southern Europe, look upon all that came from 
a Roman source as an infusion into a Teutonic body. One 
4- alone in Western Europe — if it has any right to he 
reckoned as part of Western Europe— the island common- 
wealth of Venice, never acknowledged a Teutonic master, 
and kept on its unbroken connexion with the eider state 
of things (86), Everywhere else Teutonic kingdoms were 
founded ; and though their institutions were largely modified 
by the laws and institutions of their Latm-speaking subjects, 
yet, even in Gaul, Spain, and Italy, we must look on the* rule 
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King* as » rate c ess ntiafly Teutonic, though largely modified 
by the Roman traditions of the several countries. And, on 
thefethsr hand, there it ho Teutonic country, not the Born* 
din&vian kingdoms themselves, which has, even in its political 
institutions, kept wholly dear of the influence of Rome. 
Throughout Western Europe we may set down the strictly 
political institutions os Teutonic, but os everywhere modified, 
in some countries very slightly. In others very largely, by the 
traditions of Roman times, mid by the influence of that 
undying Roman Law which has been the foundation of die 
later jurisprudence of every European nation but our own. 

And, besides this general influence of the elder state of 
things on the political institutions of the Teutonic kingdoms 
of modem Europe, there has been one case at least in which 
the direct continuity of Roman institutions, strengthened; by 
that other source of likeness which brings like events out of 
like causes, went far to bring about a revival of an rider state 
of things. These causes made modi»yU Italy, with Its system 
of city commonwealths, a living revival of the political story 
of ancient Greece. On the points of likeness and unlikeness 
between the two I will not here enlarge, as it is a subject 
which I have done my best to deal with in detail in another 
shape (87). *1 will only say here that, though the Teutonic 
political system did not, like that of Greece, assume the city 
os the necessary starting-point of political life, yet it showed 
itself quite aide to take in the city, even the virtually inde- 
pendent city, as one important element among others in its 
political system. In all lands but our own the Roman cities 
lived through the storm of Teutonic invasion; and prases 
both jo our own land and in the lands where the Roman 
h^r never dwelled, cities of purely Teutonic birth began to 
arise (88). In our own land, the strong feeling of national 
raity, the strong central authority of the Crown, the work 
begun by toe great West>8axon Kings, end winch 
<w*« carried to its . fell perfection by toe Norman Conqueror, 
hmdorodfiogiish puniripaliries from ever growing into 
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{ sovereign commonwealths. Yet it is a thought worth bearing 
in mind, how near the Five Boroughs of Danish England once 
were to forming an independent confederation of city com* 
monwealths, how near Exeter once Vas to being, like Thfebes 
or Sparta, a city ruling over neighbouring and weaker cities 
(89), Here, as in every other part of Western Europe, a new 
element, unknown to the ancient Teutonic institutions, gra- 
dually arose — the element of cities which everywhere enjoyed 
a certain measure of self-government and local independence, 
a measure which, wherever the central government was weak, 
came in practice very near to absolute freedom. In Italy it 
reached its highest point, and Florence was for some ages as 
truly an independent democracy as Athens, In the Teutonic 
lands themselves the developement of the independent cities 
seems* less brilliant ; but it perhaps seems leas brilliant only 
because the Italian cities have a special charm of their own. 
They have that combined charm of classical, of mediaeval, 
and of modern associations, which appeals to a wider range 
of sympathies than aught that attaches to the cities on the 
Rhine or the Danube, to the Teutonic Rome girded by the 
Aar or to the Teutonic Carthage girded by the Trave (90). 
Yeff the German cities have their history too, their history 
artistic, social, mercantile, religious, as well as strictly political 
*&nd, in their strictly political aspect, the tfistory of the 
League of the Northern Hansa and of the Old League of 
Upper Germany (91) is as rich in political teaching as the 
history of the Italian cities themselves. We may learn more 
from the Bern of Berchthold and the Erlachs, where no King 
or Tyrant ever dwelled, than we can learn from the Bern of 
5Eheodoric and Can’ Grande (92). The internal histories of 
the Teutonic cities, their internal disputes and revolutions, 
the origin, of their exclusively patrician governments, the 
more mre aspirings of their democracies, teach us better to 
understand the history of Rome and Athens themselves* 
But between the cities of the elder Greek and Italian World 
and the cities of mediaeval Europe one great point of chffer- 
ence must always be borne in mind In ancient Greece' the 
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cities were everything; their territoiy took in the whole 
fend, they acknowledged m> superiority, even of the most 
forma) kind, in any earthly power. But in Germany the free 
cities and their dominions were always mere oases in a land 
of princely rale ; «md even in Italy the city commonwealths 
never wholly covered the whole surface of the land, and never 
wholly threw off the formal superiority of the King of Italy 
and Emperor of the Romans* 

In all these inquiries the question is over suggesting itself, 
how far we are to see in the analogies between ancient and 
medieval city commonwealths merely the working of the Iaw 
that like causes should produce like effects, and how far we 
aw to see any tradition, any imitation, of Roman institutions 
in the municipalities of the purely Teutonic parts of Europe. 
This i| a question far too wide for discussion hem In England, 

| in this as in other matters, there was no room, no opportunity, 
for direct Roman influences. Many of our English towns 
are simply Teutonic village communities which grew and 
prospered so as to outstrip their neighbours. But where 
an English town arose — even after an interval of desolation 
—on the site, often even within the walls, of a fallen Roman 
city, there was at least the memory of the past to influence 
the history of the restored erection. Yet it is certain that j 
nothing in the institutions of any English city can really bo ! 
traced to a Raman source ; there is nothing &>man jin the ' 
municipal institutions of Bath or Chester, or even Exeter, 
any more than there is on such purely English sites as Read- 
ing or Northampton (93). In Italy and Southern Gaul, on 
the other hand, whether there be any direct transmission or 
not, there is, as we have already seen, not a little of that; 
natural and inevitable imitation which closely holders on] 
direct transmission, dn Germany, on the other hand, in such 
cases as the common use of the name Patrician for the ruling 
families, we see imitation of another kind. It is not such 
h dead imitation as the consulship of Buonaparte, because 
there is a real analogy between the patricians of Rome and 
the patricians of Bent or NUmbezg; but it is not the same 
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■ kind of natural imitation as the consulship at Milan or Alby 
We may be satisfied with saying that in the mediaeval city 
, commonwealths there is a Roman element clearly shown**- 
oven we in Ragland have what we* may call the demerit of 
Suggestion — hat that its nature and degree varies widely in 
different lands and times. Bnt it is the likeness from analogy 
between the ancient and the tnediaeval cities which £ives the 
comparison of the two its real historic interest and value 
What amount of likeness be&een them may be due to direct 
transmission is little more than a matter of antiquarian 
research in each particular place. 

We have thus traced the origin and history of the two 
great ideas of the State, the conception of the State as a city 
and the conception of the State as a nation. We have seen 
how the common elements developed up to a certain point 
ride by ride among the southern and northern branches of 
the European Aryans, and how, after reaching a certain point 
in common, the development of the Greek and Italian nations 
and that of the Teutonic nations branched off in different 
directions. We have traced the course of the family , the 
yens, the hundred, and the tribe, till they grow into the 
Greek or Italian city and intb the Teutonic nation. The 
Causes of the divergence hardly belong to our present subject 
Those causes, are many and various, and not least among 
them are those geographical causes which made tire Mediter- 
ranean lands take the lead in European civilisation, and 
which made Greece take the lead among Mediterranean tends. 
In those tends a political growth, quicker, more brilliant, bat 
fees testing, led them to the developement of the city \ our 
growth, slower, obscurer, but steadier and more Hrffyg. ted 
us to die developement of the nation. #And in this devriope* 
raent We, the great Teutonic colony in this once- Celtic island, 
have assuredly played no mean past among oar brethren mi 
kinsfolk of the common stock. It is, as I have already esjdt 
in our tend that the old Teutonic institutions have really had 
the freest play, that they have grown and developed with the 
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most unbroken continuity down to our own day. Nowhere 
else have both liberty and national unity received so few 
checks. The Scandinavian nations have drawn even less 
thaA ourselves directly fibm Roman sources; their national 
life has been mot? unbroken than our own, but their political 
life has been &r leas so. Germany has split asunder, and is 
being welded together again before our eyes. So' has Italy, 
jin both cases perhaps the nation has split asunder because 
(the real power of the local kingdom was crushed between the 
’weight of the Imperial dignity which was joined to it (94)1 
We have had no such breaks : the causes of the difference 
belong to quite other branches of historical research ; but the 
feet is in its place here. The stages by which the Teutonic 
tribe, by admitting tribe alter tribe to equal fellowship, grew 
into the modem European nation— a process at once the 
parallel and tho contrast to that by which a single Italian 
city came to embrace whole kingdoms and nations within the 
pale of its municipal franchise— can nowhere be so well 
studied as in the history of our own land. 
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THE KING 

From the State itself we come to its head, to its chief, above 
all to the chief in his most clearly defined and fully developed 
form, when he holds the rank of a King. Now, what is a 
King ? The question is far more easily asked than answered. 
We commonly know a King when we see him ; but it is 
quite another matter to say otfhand in what his kingship 
consists. Some Kings^are hereditary; others are elective. 
Some Kings reign with absolute power ; the power of others 
is narrowly limited by Law. Some Kings acknowledge no 
superior on earth ; others admit a greater or less superiority 
in a feudal or federal chief. some kingdoms the kingly 
office, like most other offices, is confined to tlie male sex; 
in others it is open to both sexes alike. Some Kiog » go 
through an ecclesiastical ceremony of consecration ; some 
dispense with any such rite. Yet, amidst all this mdi lro nw . 
it is plain that there is a common idea of kingship, w hich 
is at once recognized, however hard it may be to define it 
This is shown, among other things, by the feet that no 
difficulty is ever felt as to translating the word King and the 
words which answer to it in other langpges. Between any 
Romance and any Teutonic language, M and its derivatives, 
Oyning and its cognates, are felt to answer to one another. 
No man ever doubts as to using Rtx or Hoi to tr anslate 
King or Kdnig, in any of the possible changes which may be . 
rung on the two sets of words. If we go on into Greek, 
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we find that, in those stages of the language with which 
most of us are chiefly familiar, in its classical and m its 
modem stage, fiwnkcis answers to Urn and King m exactly 
as ftiey answer to one another. For some ages indeed 
/3a«nAm bore the* special sense of Bmpmtr ; and, to express 
the lowlier rank of King, the word fh}£ was imported bodily 
from the Latin (i), But this was a change of meaning 
which rose out of distinct and known historical causes, and, 
when these historical causes fame to end, the usage of 
the Greek language fell back upon what it hail been before 
they began. Even now that the constitutions of most 
European kingdoms are so constantly verging towards a 
common model, there is still a good deal of difference between 
one King and another ; and within our own memories, indeed 
within a very few years, there was a greater difference still. 
Yet no one doubts as to who is a King and who is not. Or, 
if any such doubt is jSuaed, the question is always as to the 
claim of this or that particular person to be a King, not as 
to his right to be called a King if lyj can make his claim 
good. Till 180(1 the rank of Emperor of the Romans, 
King of Germany and Jerusalem, was in theory open to 
every baptized man ( 2 ). Till 1705 the rank of King of 
Poland was, not only in theoif but in practice, open to alt 
men of princely birth in other lamb and to the whole nobility 
of the Polish Kingdom. The Polish King often rose from a 
private station and his children often went back to a private 
station. His powers within his own kingdom were narrowly 
limited, perhaps beyond those of any other single ruler that 
ever bore the kingly title. Yet no one ever doubted that a 
King of Poland was a King, that he was entitled to the rank 
and style and other privileges of a King, as much as if his 
kingship had been 0. once hereditary and absolute. In 
short, wide as have been the differences between one King 
and another in different times and places, there hr still a 
common idea which runs through all the various types 
0 kingship, and which stamps all Kings everywhere as 
member* of the same class, tn modern Europe, taken alone, 
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the definition of kingship would periufpe not be very hard 
to maker As a rule, we may set it down that the King fr 
the head of a nation, accepting the rough de finit i o n of 
a nation which I have tried to f give in a former tenure. 
The chief exception to this definition hi found in those 
German princes who within the present century have 
taken the kingly title. I think that we all must feel that 
they are an exception. We somehow cannot help feeling 
that a King of Bavaria or Sbxony is hardly, in the Homeric 
phrase, so much of a King (3) as a King of Spain or Sweden. 

In the case of Wlirttemberg this is felt still more strongly ; 
for Saxony and Bavaria answer, in name at least, though not 
in boundaries, to divisions of the German nation so great and 
ancient that they might almost pass for nations themselves 
(4). In Italy, on the other hand, if there was any incon- 
gruity in the separate kingdoms of Sardinia and the Two 
Sicilies, that incongruity has come to an end (5X 'On the 
whole, speaking roughly — and it is only very roughly that 
we can speak on the whole matter — it certainly seems that 
J we expect a King to be the chief of a nation It seems also 
to belong to the idea of a King that he should be, both in 
rank and in power, the first person in that natioa That be 
must be the first in rank neecfrhardly be argued, and I think 
*We may say, that, however narrowly the power o£a King 
' may be limited by law, he still remains first in power. feven 
where the royal authority had sunk to the lowest ebb, as in 
Boland and at one time in Sweden, though the power of the 
King was less than that of some other powers in the State, 
yet he had no personal superior or equal* Then again, it 
seems implied in the idea of a King that he should hold his 
office for life, as distinguished from the President or other 
republican magistrate who is appoint^ only for a fixed term 
(6). And I think it also belongs to the idea of kingship 
that the office should be permanent ; that is, that the King 
should be succeeded by another King, whether the lew of 
Succession be hereditary, elective, or of any other land SuH^ 
and Ctesar, aa Perpetual Dictators, held mere titan 
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authority for life; bat, m the office woo a special creation for 
their own lives, they were not Kings, as we very clearly see 
by Omaris longing to be a King (7). Again, in modem 
conception, the King, whether his power be gnat or little, i» \ 

■ irresponsible. The royal command is no excase for an illegal ' 
act done by another, but there is no legal way of punishing 
, an illegafact done by tbo King himself History indeed will 
show that this last is a very modem conception (8) ; still itdoe* 
scorn now to be part of the id«f of a King Which is as folly 
recognised as any other. On the whole, we should perhaps 
not bo for wrong if we define a King os a chief of a nation, 
first in rank and power in that nation, holding a permanent 
office for life, and, in modem conception at least, personally 
irresponsible for his actions. To this wo must, tilt very 
lately* have added that he must be admitted to his office t 
with ecclesiastical rites. I am not sure that it is not hers ’ 
that the true mystery and dignity of kingshipJhaHy lay, 
The crowned and anointed King was something Afferent from 
any other mortal, however high in # rank and power. A 
divinity hedged him in which did not hedge in either the 
republican magistrate or the hereditary prince of leas than 
kingly rank. The ecclesiastical consecration of the King 
is the expression in a Christian shape of the mate feeling 
which, among most heathen nations, has made it essential 
that the King should be the child of the Qods (9). In 


either case the King is sacred in s way in whioh other rulers 
are not, Bat this religions sanctum of kingship, which was 
its very essence a few centuries back, seems to be gradually 
, dying oat in Europe. Two causes have brought this about. 
1 0ne is tike separation between ecclesiastical and temporal 
fosttsNk which prevails in many countries, and the general 
ttOwilMngnem in all eggntries to acknowledge any ecclesiastical 
influence in temporal thingk(*tThe other cause is of quite 1 
another kind. When lawyers ruled that the King never died. 


£ the throne never could be vacant, that the new King 
King a* Soon as the breath was out of the last King’s 
r, they took away all the force and meaning of the 
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ancient crowning rite. Whatever a coronation in now, it it 
no longer the actual admission to the kingly office. No 
Wonder then that in several kingdoms of Europe the rite has 
been dispensed with altogether. * - * * 


The modem or lawyers' theory of the Crown as the 
1 fountain of honour, the fountain of justice, the* original 
! grantor of all property in land, the source from which the 
Assembly of the Nation itsfelf derives its being, is, I need 
hardly say, simply a lawyers', theory. History has nothing 
to do with it, except, as was done long ago by the strong 
hand of John Allen, to trace the steps by which it grew 
up (10). The primaeval kingship, whether Greek, Latin, or 
Teutonic, was something of quite another kind. The King 
was not the lord of the soil, but the chieftain of the people. 
The origin of modem kingship can easily be traced up, as 
Allen has traced it, to the gradual infusion of doctrines 
borrowed from Imperial Rome — indirectly therefore from the 
monarchies of the Blast — into the simple political creed of 
our forefathers ( 1 1 ). And it is among our forefathers and 
kinsmen, both in our own island and on the Teutonic main* 
land, that we can best trace the growth of kingship, the 
chieftainship of the nation, out of the chieftainship of the 
Smaller elements out of which the nation was “formed. We 
have seen that both in Greece and in Italy the growth of 
strictly national life was checked by the early growth of the 
city life. The same cause equally hindered the growth of 
kingship, according to our conception of it. In Greece and 
Italy, when we get our first glimpses of those lands, we see 
a fuller developemenfc of kingly government than w© see, 
among the Teutonic nations at the time when we get our 
first glimpses of them. But the same, causes which led to 
this speedy growth of kingship in Greece and Italy also 
brought it more speedily to an end. In Greece, above all, 
as we see it in the Homeric picture, every settlement has its 
own King. But then, at least in the more advanced pesfe^ 
of Greece, every settlement is a city, and kingship in a magBr 
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city is not a form of government which is likely to last 

The Greek King is a King in the fullest sense of the word ; 
he i$> in truth, far more of a King than either his Italian or 
his Teutonic parallel * Hit claim to his throne might satisfy 
a Court divine of*the reign of Charles the First. Ho is no 
mere chief, no mere magistrate, either chosen by the people 
or responsible to the people ; the mortal King on earth is 
the living image of the immortal King on Olympus. He is 
at once his child and his representative among mem The 
Homeric King is Zeus- bom and Zeus- nourished j he cornea 
of the divine stock, and he rules by the divine commission. 
The sceptre which he wields is the gift of the God from 
whom alone he holds his right to wield it That sceptre 
passes on from hither to son by a right as strictly hereditary 
as fchg sceptre of David or of Hugh Capet (I 3 X The 
succession may be disturbed by foreign conquest or, mure 
rarely, by domestic revolution ; but no Com it ia, no Gemtit, 
was ever held in any Hellenic city, to decide, by an ordinary 
process of the law, who should be placed by the will of the 
people upon a vacant throne (13). ^e divine origin, the 
divine authority, of the Kings of heroic Greece, stand out in 
strange contrast with the narrow extent of their territory, 
with the narrow range of their powers, and with the 
unpretending* simplicity of their manner of life. The King, 
Zeus-bom and Zeus-nourished as he is, docs not rule by his 
own wilL We are dealing with a state of things too early 
to speak of law and constitution, but the King can rule only 
according to the customs and traditions of his people (14). 
He can rule only by the help of his Council of Elders and 
with the good will of the general Assembly of his whole 
folk. . Nothing of the pomp mid circumstaucc either of 
modem or of Eastern kingship surrounds him. His house 
is accessible to all ; his personal life is spent in the setae 
way, at once simple and public, as the life of any other 
member of the Commonwealth. Divine as he is, no wide 
Jperier parts him off from the’ other chiefs of his people. 
Me is perhaps only one among many bearers of the kingly 
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title. Even within the narrow bounds of Ithakf, there were 
many Kings besides the divine Odysseus ( 1 5)- We have 
' the picture of this form of government only in a legendary 
end poetical shape ; but of the reality 'of the state of things 
described in the Homeric poems, and among them of the 
real existence of the heroic kingship, I at least have never 
entertained a doubt. * 

From Greece we will turn to Italy. We have there no 
Homer to set before us a living picture of the earliest 
civilised times of the country, but we have the universal 
tradition of all time that there had been Kings both in 
Borne and in other Italian cities, 'although, in the historical 
days of Rome, kingly rule had, both at Rome and in other 
Italian cities, become a thing of the past. And here I will 
bring in another argument, in case any sceptic should be 
found daring onough to hint that the existence of Kings, 
whether at Rome or at Athens, rests so wholly on the 
evidence of poetry and legend that it cannot be made a 
matter of serious political argument or comparison. To 
disouss the value of tfio sources either of old Greek or of old 
Italian history would cany me too for away from my subject ; 
but the existence both of the early Hellenic and the early 
Italian kingship can be proved by a line of argument almost 
^Stronger than contemporary evidence itself The existence 
of the early kingship can be proved by the argument from 
survivals, from the traces which it left behind among the 
institutions of later times. Had Rome never had Kings, the 
names Inttmx and hUtmgmm could never have been 
found among her republican institutions down to tire last* 
days of the Commonwealth. Ho one would over have given ' 
the name of Interregnum to the time which sometimes came 
between two consulships — no one wouldever have gm® the 
name of InUmx to the. magistrate who held the chief power 
during such an occasional vacancy— unless there had been 
a time when the I*ttrrtg*vm had been the time, not between 
the terms of office of two Consuls, but between the reigns 
of two Kings, unless there had been a. time when the /at sr rtit 
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really was, as his name implies, the magistrate who was to 
preside at the election, not of Consuls, but of a King (16). 
These names would of themselves be enough, in the absence 
of hfctory or tradition, to prove that Rome onoe had Kings. 
And we may addjhat they prove, not only that Rome once 
had Kings, but that those Kings were elective and not 
hereditary. So again, the fact that the title of King still 
remained at Rome as the style of one of the priests of the 
national religion proves that thcte once had been Kings who 
more truly deserved the name. There could never have 
been a Bex uurificulvA unless he had been a survival of a 
real Bex ( 17 ). No one would have given the kingly name 
to a petty priestly functionary, unless the received legend 
had been true. That title shows of itself there once had 
been £ings who were judges and rulers and generals, as well 
as priests. It shows that their civil and military functions 
had been transferred to others, while some religious motive 
made it needful that there should still be one who bore 
the title of King, in order to do those priestly acts which 
a King alone could do. We may bo sure that, however 
meaningless a name may become, it is never m eaningless 
in its first use, and that the words Intemgntm, Internal, 
and Bax mcrificuhu, could never have been found except in 
a State which had once been governed by Kings. These 
survivals of kingship under the Commonwealth prove that 
there had been an earlier time of real kingship, just as the 
phantom Consuls and Tribunes under the Empire would of 
themselves be enough to prove that Consuls and Tribunes 
had once been active powers in the State (18). Had we no 
record of the deeds of either Caesar, the Fasti alone would 
teach us that the Empire had grown out of an earlier 
commonwealth. So in Greece, the Spartan Kings were 
something more than survivals; they held the kingly office 
itself, greatly shorn of its ancient powers, but keeping up 
all its ancient religious sanctity (19). Still they are survivals 
so far as this. It is inconceivable that the Spartan king- 
whip, as we see it in the historic rimes, could ever have been 
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devised as a new thing; the existence of Bangs withsuch 
small powers shows of itself that there had once been Kings 
with greater powers. But besides the Kings of Sparta, 
there was a King at Argos as late as the Persian War, 
We know nothing as to the exact extept of his powers 
and we may suspect that his kingship had been greatly 
cut down from the kingship of DiomMSs and «T 6 menos. 
Still, as he is put on a level with the Spartan Kings, it 
may seem that he still retained the functions of general 
(20). And at Athens we have in the King Archon, the 
fia<n\€vs of the days of the democracy, the exact parallel 
to the Bex mcrificulm at Rome (21). No people would have 
given the title of King to a magistrate appointed by lot for 
a single year, if it had not once been ruled by real Kings — 
if there had not been functions which, it was hold, could be 
rightly done by no one but a King, and which the nominal 
King of later times was appointed in order to discharge. 

The existence of kingship then in the early days both of 
Greece and of Italy may be set down as an undoubted feet. 
But such light as wd have sots before us the old Italian 
kingship as something widely differing from the kingship 
of the heroic days of Greece. The difference is, no doubt, 
partly owing to the difference in the character of the two 
Rations, partly to the different nature of the evidence from 
which wo have to learn anything about their early polity* 
And again, the difference in the nature of our evidence is, 
in some degree at least, owing to the difference in the 
character of the two nationa In Italy we have no Homer; 
we have not even such approaches to a Homer as we have 
among our own forefathers and kinsfolk ; but it is doubtless 
owing to the difference between the Greek and Italian 
character that we have no Italian Homer. It is no wonder 
then if an old Achaian King comes before us surrounded by 
a poetic halo, while the Roman King seems a person almost 
as prosaic and matter-of-fact as the Consul who follows 
after him. A desperate attempt to transfer Greek ideas 
into Latium may call Romulus the son of a God and Nutna 
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thehushand of a Goddess (ia); but the consritation-making 
of Ancus and of Servius is as much a matter of everyday 
Kfe, of every day truth and falsehood, as the constitution- 
making of Iaciniu* or df Sulla (23), But on one point 
tradition cannot ^rell have gone astray, and on that point 
ire have seen that the unerring argument from survivals 
steps in to confirm the tradition The Greek kingship was 
hereditary ; the Italian, at all events the Roman, kingship 
was elective. The Roman kingship was not confined to any 
divine mce ; it was' not even confined to the citizens of the 
Commonwealth ; it was open to the stranger, to the captive, 
perhaps even to the slavo (24)* Such a system might in 
practice give Rome much better Kings, but it swept away 
all # the mystery and divinity of kingship. A Roman King 
mighty be the worshipper, the favourite, of Jupiter Optima* 
Maximus; but he was not his child Ancus and Servius 
might be Jove-nourished, as well as Agatnemnftn and 
Achilleus; but they were not Jove-born. It may be that 
we sec the Roman kingship only in a later form. It may bo 
that an earlier hereditary kingship lfad gone before it, and 
that the elective kingship of our tradit ions was only a step 
in that course the next step in which exchanged elective 
Kings for Consuls, But it is just as likely that the two 
inodes of succession, the hereditary and the elective, stood, 
each alone in its purity, in the old Achoian and in the old 
Italian polity, while in the old Teutonic polity we find the 
mingling together of the two. At all events, it is a thing 
to be noted that, in a Commonwealth like Rome, where 
family traditions, family influences, and family character 
play m great a part, there should have been no one among 
the proudest patricians who dared to claim a descent from 
the first founder of the city (25 ). 

Now the great distinction between the history of kingship 
in ancient Greece and Italy and its history among the 
Teutonic nations lies in this : the Teutonic kingship went 
op and flourished, And grew into the kingship of modem 
Europe, while the Greek and Italian kingship for the most 
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partdied out, and left only survivals lueb as those which t 
jnst been speaking of This, it seems tome,w*stbe 
necessary' 1 fete of kingship, when the kingdom whs c«T>ftnod 
.-te' a single city. The tendencies of a city community are 
1 eesehtially republican; They may be aristocratic or they 
| may be democratic, but in either case they are opposed to* • 
1 the government of a single person for life. The* awe and 
mysteiy of kingBhip are Out of place when a King goes in 
and out before the eyes of All his subjects, as the King of a 
single city must do. At Rome, where the King had less, 
divinity about him, the change from Kings to Consuls was a 
mere constitutional change ; it was hardly so great a change 
as when the exclusive patrician government was broken 
down, and the consulship was thrown open to plebeians.* If 
it was thought that the State would be better governed by 
placing at its head two Consuls chosen for a year, rather 
than a King chosen for life, there was no reason why the 
change should not be made. In Greece, where the King 
had a greater share of divinity about him, the change was 
probably harder ; it was certainly more gradual. In Sparta, 
the most conservative of Greek States, kingship always went 
on. The power of the King might be lessened ; he might 
cease to bo the real head of the State ; he might be provided 
t with a colleague, and might be made responsible to other 
powers in the Commonwealth ; but the kingship of the sons 
of H£rakl4s was something too holy to be utterly swept 
away. Small as might be his real powers, the King, living 
or dead, was the object of a reverence which was shared by 
no more elective magistrate ; and bitter was the taunt when 
the deposed King, who had sunk to the discharge of some 
lowlier function, was asked by his former colleague how it 
felt to be a magistrate after being a King (26). Thus the 
Herakleid kingship lived on, and, living on, it was able in 
the last days of Sparta to win back its ancient powers, and 
the last Kleomenls could stand forth in the eyes of Hel las 
as a King indeed (ay). Even in the lees conservative 
kingship died out bht slowly; and it is to be remarked tint 
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the cause which tradition gives for the abolition hi kingship 
at Athens is exactly the opposite to that which tradition 
gives as the cause for its abolition at Borne, The Athenians 
damped that they would have no more Kings because Kodroa 
was so good; the Romans decreed that they would have no 
mace Kings because Tarquinius was so evil ( 38 ), In the 
former reason, whether it be historical or not, we can see a 
sign of that religious reverence which belonged to kingship 
in, Greece, but which did not belong to it at Rome. The 
Athenian tradition went on to say that the first change still 
left the supreme power held for life by a member of the 
ancient kingly family, But the Archon was now responsible} 
he was doubtless also elective ; he was chosen, like our own 
ausient Kings, from a single royal family. Next, the post 
was held for ten years only, but it was still confined to 
members of the same house (29). It was not till the rule 
of a single person was abolished, till a board of nine Arehons 
took the place of one, that other families were allowed to 
share the supreme dignity with the house of Kodroa. And, 

« hen we remember that one of these nine elective magistrates 
still held a nominal kingship, we may believe that the title 
of fiairiXrui had all along gone on, in some sucondtry way, 
alongside of the vaguer name of &p\<»v (30). The rest of 
Athenian history consists in a series of changes by which 
the powers of the Arehons were gradually transferred to 
other bodies in the State, to the popular assembly, to the 
popular courts of justice, to the magistracy of the Ten 
Generals (31). The Archonship, the vestige of ancient, 
kingship, might be cut down to a shadow ; but it was too 
holy a thing to be altogether swept away. It lived on t 
through all changes, till at last, when it was a shadow indeed, 
it was again fora moment united with more than kingly 
power. There came a time when Hadrian,' Impeiator and 
Augustua of Rome and of the world, did not deem it beneath 
him to he also, for a single year, the Archon by whose name 
that year was marked in the annals of the democracy of 
l&en»<32). 
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The Roman kingship fared otherwise. The revolution 
which swept away the thing itself swept it away far more 
thoroughly. There were no such gradual stages to break 
the &11 of the elective kingship df Rome as broke the fall 
of the hereditary kingship of Athens. It is a mere conjecture 
that a special right to a share in the chief magistracy was 
for a moment reserved to the house of the fallen King (33). 
At All events, Rome had nothing answering to the archonship 
for life or for ten years. Into the place of the King chosen 
for life there at once stepped the two Consuls, or rather 
Pnetors, chosen for a single year. But the point is that 
the Consuls did step into the place of the King, and that 
they kept it. Where kingship had nothing specially divine 
about it, where kingly government was put an end to, not 
because of the virtues, but because of the crimes of the 
King, there was no need to deal very tenderly with the 
kingly house or with the kingly office. But, on the other 
hand, there w*is not at Rome any such wish as there was 
at Athens to do away with the kingly power. At Athens 
the archonship went on, but its duties were gradually cut 
down to a routine of religious and lesser judicial functions. 
The Archons neither commanded the armies of the Stat-e 
nor presided in its Assemblies. The Polemarch, with his 
» warlike title, became as mere a survival as the? panktvs with 
his kingly title (34). But at Rome the kingly power 
remained ; it was indeed put into commission, but nothing 
was taken away from its authority, and not much from 
its dignity. Chi great emergencies, the single kingship 
me again for a six months’ space in the person of the 
Dictator; Pnetors, Censors, Cnmle iEdiles, arose by the 
side of the Consuls : as all shared somewhat of kingly 
power, so all shared somewhat of kingly worship. Magistrates 
who still bore about them such badges of dignity as 

“The purple gown. 

The axes and the eurule chair, the car and laurel crown 

magistrates who presided in the assemblies of Senate and 
People (35X and who commanded the armies of the oottmion- 
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wealth with all the authority of the ancient Kings, point 
to a fiur different state of feeling from that which was ever 
lessening the power of the Athenian Archons, Athena and 
Rome alike abolished the kingly title and office, but at} 
Athens the kingly^ower was abolished as well as the kingly! 
office ; at Rome the kingly power went on, held for short 1 
terms, an<i divided among many holders, but still never 
wholly swept away. And mark the consequence. In Greece 
the kingly power, and more than the kingly power, came 
buck again in many of her cities under the form of the 
tyranny. But the tyranny was ever unlawful ; the definition 
nt the Tyrant is that he held kingly power in a common- i 
wealth where there was no King by law. But just as at ' 
Sparta the lingering on of a nominal kingship made 
Klcomends able to change the shadow into a reality, so 
at Rome it was found that the great powers with which 
the magistrates of the commonwealth were clothed opened 
the way for bringing back the rule of one under another 
form. Had the same man at Athens, been at once Arehon, 
General, and Prytanis, he would still have been fkr from 
being King or Tyrant ; but at Rome, when all the groat 
powers of the State were* gathered together in the hands 
of a single man, it was found that their union made an 
Emperor. 

The heroic kingship then died out in Greece, and in 
Italy too, if it over existed there in its strictly heroic form. 
But it is well to mark that it went on in those kindred ami 
neighbouring lands which had so much in common with 
Greece, but in which the fully-developed system of Greek 
city life was never established. The Macedonians, and 
the people of the land vaguely called Epeiros, the Molossians, 
Chaonians, and Thesprotians, are best looked on as unde- 
veloped Hellenes, as Greeks among whom the tribe never 
altogether gave way to the city. Among them then the 
ancient kingship went on in the historic times. But we 
may see how, as they came more and more within the range 
.of directly Hellenic influences, they gradually approached to 






Ifellenic political life. This might bate happened ’hi 
Macedonia, if her great Kings had thought it enough to 
become the pupils of Greece, instead of becoming at once 
her pupils and her conquerors. In Epeiros it did happen. 
By the time of the Peloponnesian war, Angship had been 
done away with both in Chaoniaand in Thesprfitia. , Chaonia 
indeed was passing through a stage through which Athens 
and other Greek states hag passed. She chose two annual 
chief magistrates ; hut she chose them out of a single ruling 
house (36). Among the Molossians kingship lived on, but 
it lived on to supply, in tho Epeirote Alexander and the 
more famous Pyrrhos, Hellenic champions against the 
Barbarians of the West. But in the end kingship was 
swept away there also, and in the latest days of Grecian 
freedom, Epeiros, now fully acknowledged as a Greek ‘State, 
holds an honourable place among the Federal Common- 
wealths of Hellas (37). Such a national promotion was 
well deserved by a nation among whom King and people 
met face to face, where the King swore to obey the laws, 
and whore tho people swore to preserve the kingdom to 
him as long as he obeyed them. In Macedonia itself, 
the kingly power was kept within bounds, if not by so 
well-balanced a constitution as this, yet at ..least by the 
frwjuent gathering, whether at set times or only when 
occasion called for them, of armed assemblies of the 
Macedonian people (38). But a Macedonian republic was 
unheard of, till it suited the crooked policy of Rome to part 
out the conquered kingdom into four dependent Common- 
wealths (39). But long before that time, Macedonian Kings 
id other lands had set themselves free from the fetters of 
Macedonian kingship, and indeed from most of the restraints 
of European life. In the Macedonian kingdoms of Asia and 
Egypt we see the old limited kingship of the house of 
Tlinenos strangely changed into the fell despotism of the 
East, and yet move strangely allied with the fell intellectual 
culture of Greece, though, save here and there in an outlying 
oolony (4°). without any trace of her political freedom. 
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But, before Ptolemies and Seleukids had founded their 
leaser thrones, an union of Amotions no less incongruous had 
been seen in the person of him of whose dominion they were 
glad to part out the fragments. Strange indeed was the 
mixture of power* which Alexander' held when he waa at 
once Xing of Kings on the throne of Cyrus, lawful King 
of tire frie people of Macedonia, and elective chief of the 
Hellenio confederacy by the vote of the Corinthian Synod (41). 

Another union of functions db leas strange ansfe in after 
times, which leads us, in this inquiry into the forms of early 
Aryan kingship, from one main branch of our subject to 
another. The partition of the ancient powers of the Bo man 
Kings hod formed tho various magistracies of the Roman 
Commonwealth. They formed a strong and dignified 
Executive, alongside of which Senate and People alike 
could hold their fitting place. In after days, when Senate 
and People alike had shown themselves unworthy to rule, 
the union of the various powers of the State in a tingle 
hand again brought back a monarchy, though a monarchy 
now no longer constitutional, but despotic. Caviar, Father 
of his Country, High Pontiff of tho Gods, Consul of the 
Commonwealth, Prince of the Senate, Imperator of the 
Army, and himself wielding also that Tribunitian power 
which was meant to be the check on all the other powers, 
was, m truth, roaster of Rome and of the world (42). By 
his side the old magistracies went on as shadows, and the 
Imperial Consul himself deigned to take ono of his own 
subjects as his colleague in that temporary dignity (43 k 
That dignity lingered on, till at last it was again by chance 
united with something of real power and honour; and the 
consulships of Theodoric (44), of BoOtius (45), of Belisariu* 
<46), may at least count for more than the Athenian archop- 
ship of Hadrian and the Athenian generalship of Constantine 
(47)1 And the master of Rome and of the world could still 
Say, like Julius himself, “I am Castor, not King” (48). He 
might be fkmktit in the tongue of his Greek subjects (49) ; 
he might clothe himself with the robes and diadem of 
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Eastern kingship (so); even in his owiv city his dominion 
mitfit be regaum (51), his house might be regia <$*), his 
trife might be regina (53), but he himself never dared to 
<»U himself, no flatterer ever d&red to call him, by the 
forbidden and dreaded title of Bex (54). .Since the Btgifu- 
gwm of the Tarquins, Rome never had a King, till a Kin g 
came to her from quite another stock and in quite another 
guise. Step by step, she took Kings of Teutonic race within 
the pale Of her honours ; sht? had Alaric to her general (55); 
she had Chlodwig to her Consul; she had Pippin to her 
Patrician (56) ; till at last the spell of spells was broken, 
and she had Charles to her Caesar and Augustus. The 
Imperial style of Rome and the kingly style of Germany 
were joinod in the hands of the Emperor of the Romans, 
the King of the Franks and Lombards. Still Rome herself 
had not yet a King ; it was a later stage still which joined 
into one style the powers which were as yet distinct in the 
same hands, and which gave the world that long line of 
Beget Bomanorum which reaches from Hemy of Franconia 
to Joseph of Austria, and which there may still be some 
living who remember (57). The Empire of Rome and the 
Kingship of Germany were now fairly merged in one ; wo 
have traced the one to its ending ; we must now trace the 
oilier from its beginning. ‘ 


Nothing can be plainer, both from the description given 
by Taoitus and from the narrative in our own English 
Chronicles, that kingship, in the distinctive sense, was 
not universal, and therefore we may safely infer not imme- 
morial, among the Teutonic nations. He distinguishes those 
tribes which had Kings from those which had none, and 
he distinctly marks one most important difference between 
Kings and lesser chieftaius: the Kings were chosen fer 
their nobility, the lesser chieftains, the duces or principes, for 
their personal merit (58). We here see plainly enough the 
practice as to the appointment of Kings which was universal 
among all the Teutonic, and, as fer as I know, among the 
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Slavonic nations also, and which seems the most natural 
in an early state of society* On the one hand there is no 
strict law of hereditary succession ; on the other hand the 
kingly office is not put* up to indiscriminate competition 
among the whole nation. As at Borne, the people havb 
a voice in choosing their ruler, but as in Greece, the King 
must come of a special and a divine stock ; the ruler of men 
must be the child of the ruler of the Gods ; the patriarch to 
whom he traces up his pedigree must be no other than 
Woden himself (59). Titus far our fathers felt with the 
Achaians of the days of Homer, But they felt too with the 
practical mind of the Roman, that the rule of men could not 
be safely trusted to the chances of mere hereditary succession ; 
the sentiment of kingly descent was satisfied if the King 
camcsrf the divine stock, while some degree of fitness for his 
office was secured by a free choice among those in whose veins 
the sacred blood of Woden flowed. The King was the noblest 
among the noble ; he was, as his name speaks, the embodi- 
ment of the Ana ; he was the leader of the nation, the choice 
of the nation, the nation, as it wore, itself incarnate in the 
person of a single man. Kingship was an office; it was an 
office which, like any other office, the nation gave and the 
nation could take away (60), But it was something more than 
an office; it was the privilege of the chosen house which 
extended itself beyond the actual holder of the office to all 
the members of the <ynecyn> the stock of stocks, the stock 
from which alone Kings could be chosen, and of which every 
member ms in some sort kingly (6r). A kingship which was 
hedged in by such divinity as this might seem as if it must ' 
have been in the strictest sense immemorial, as if it would 
be wholly impossible to fix the time or the cause of its 
beginning ; and yet, as I just before said, it is certain that 
the Teutonic kingship, as a form of government, was not 
immemorial In the days of Tacituf, kingship was still the 
exception among the German nations, and it is quite certain 
that among one great division of the German people kingship 
remained unknown till national independence came to an 




v end The Old-Saxons never had Kings tali they had to 
acknowledge one who was King of the Franks and Lombards 
also (62). And among the Saxons who crossed over the sea 
to Britain, as well as among their Anglian and Jutish fellows, 
kingship was unknown till after they were irmly established 
on British ground (63). Mighty and worshipful as was the 
Teutonic King, clothed as he was with the mysterious 
holiness of a child of the Gods, he and his office were still, 
in some sort, novelties. Tticre had been a time when 
kingship had been unknown; there were branches of the 
race in which it always remained unknown. In fact there 
can be little doubt that, wherever a Teutonic King is found, 
his kingship had displaced an earlier government of chiefs 
who bore the lowlier, but more ancient, titles of Eahionmn 
or Herttogan. 

The key to this seeming contradiction would seem to be 
found in this, that the King represents the national as 
distinguished from the tribal stage of political developeraent. 
The lowlier chiefs, Eajdonnen or Dukes, were the chiefs 
of separate tribes ; as the union of tribes grew into a nation, 
the nation chose a King os the chief of all They chose him 
perhaps because he was in some sort a King already. Some 
faint signs iuqy be seen in our glimpses of the # days of our 
earliest fathers which look aa if there were kingly houses 
before there was such a thing as kingly government. It would 
seem that the kingly house, the cynecyn, the noblest among the 
noble, the house which most truly embodied the whole being of 
the race, was called, when the nation felt the need of a common 
chief, to take its place at the head of all. The house which 
was already kingly in point of descent became kingly in point 
of political power. That is to say, kingship is the rule of the 
noblest, the rule of those who spring from the eynecyn, the rule 
of the eyn itself embodied in its highest members. In this 
way we may say that thl King became a King because he was 
a King already. He became Hex, because he was, before all 
men, gmm$us ; he became the ruler of men, because he was 
already the highest among them. In the far-off Sanscrit 4 
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kindred linn of thought has produoed ft cognate title, and we 
see in the distant Omaha a closer approach in name to our 
mb King than in the nearer Bex and famXth (64). The 
Teutonic King mgned— Viaaxfo — over hie nee, hie res»«*» » 
hat he took hi# title, net from his office, bat from hie 
dignity. He was not the mere Bex, the mere ruler ; he was 
the King, the chief of the kin on earth, the man who could 
boast of kindred with the powers of Heaven. 

With the introduction of Chnstianity, the King's chum to 
I reverence a* the child of the Gods came to an end. The 
1 pedigree of the kingly house was still traced up to Woden ; 
but, as the Cretans showed the tomb of Zeus, so it was now 
found out that Woden had been only a mortal man, the 
descendant of Noah and Adam in such and such a degree 
(65). • But the King must still have a sacred character 
of some kind about him. The Hebrew rite of anointing had 
come into use ns the inauguration ceremony of the Emperors, 
and from them it, was extended to Kings of lower degree. 
The King’s commission was still divjpe ; but its divinity no 
longer consisted in descent from the false God of the 
heathen; it was divine, because it was bestowed with 
ecclesiastical rites by tho highest ministers of tho Church 
within his kingdom. Now, how far did this change affect the 
real nature and extent of tho kingly power f It swept away 
one form of mystery and sanctity, but it put another form in 
its stead. We might perhaps say that it swept away the 
[sanctity of the race, while it increased the sanctity of the 
[person. Of all doctrines the most opposed to any kind 
of Christian teaching is that which sees any exclusive 
virtue, which acknowledges any exclusive privilege, in 
particular races or families. In a Christian commonwealth, 
the law may decree hereditary succession, whether to the 
Crown or to anything else ; but the law decrees it simply 
because such hereditary succession is deemed to work for the 
common good, not because there is any inherent excellence in 
this or that particular Un& Christianity has had to struggle 
with exclusive prejudices of this kind, just eg it has had 
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f to struggle with the world-wide sin of slavery, itself, only 
another outgrowth of the same exclusive feeling. Under 
Christian influences, the sentiment of birth may remaps 
as a sentiment; it may remain In the form of political 
institutions, whether we deem them good* or bad; but its 
inherent sanctity passes away. When AEthelberht plunged 
beneath the waters of baptism, his special privileges, hifl 
special sanctity, as a son of Woden were washed away for 
ever. The sanctity of the Christian King, the Anointed of 
j the Lord, was of another kind ; it was a sanctity of person 
land office, not of descent. The King was admitted to 
share somewhat of the official holiness of the priest and 
the Bishop. But that holiness was purely official; it was 
a holiness bestowed and measured according to an acknow- 
ledged law ; it was bestowed by a competent authority, and 
by a competent authority it might be taken away. The 
change from the son of Woden to the Anointed of the Lord 
clothed the King with even higher personal worship than 
he had held before. But it brought out mow strongly the 
notion that the King *tald an office, a tmst, bestowed on 
him for the common good of his people. Christianity there- 
for© mode it easier to choose freely within the royal house ; 
it made it easier, in case of need, to choose beyond the 
bounds of the royal house ; it made it easier, in case of 
neSrt, to remove by legal form a King who had shown 
himself unworthy of the trust which the law had bestowed 
on him. It was by a later change again that the King 
gradually changed from the chief of the people into the 
lord of the land, that the notion of office began again to 
be lost in the notion of possession, and that the kingdom 
began to be looked on as a personal estate, which must, 
like any other estate, pass on from father to son, according 
to some rule of hereditary succession strictly laid dpwn 
beforehand. A strict law of hereditary succession, if it be 
inconsistent with the theory of popular election of the King, 
is no lees inconsistent with the theory of his ecclesiastical 
consecration. The object of the crowning and anointing is 
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to make a man full King who tip to that moment is at 
most only King-elect. But according to the strict doctrine 
o^ hereditaiy right* the King is full King already* and his 
crowning and ^pointing %inks into a mere pageant* empty 
or edifying* aa men choose to look upon it 
The kingship which went through these stages* heathen 
and Christian, came in, as I have already said, gradually. 
In aome lands, the Heretogan or Mabiormcn, the Dum t 
Principe*, Jndme, Satmpm, and so forth, of the Latin 
writers, long held their ground. Even the smallest king- 
dom was probably formed by the union of several small 
states of this kind. For this process we may find parallels 
far beyond the range of the Teutonic race and even of the 
Aryan family. The Old Testament history sots before us 
the ipany Kings of Canaan, reigning each one in his own 
city, much like the Kings of heroic Greece. But it also 
sets before us, in the case of Giboon, at least one city which, 
though not ruled by a King, was a great city, as one of 
the royal cities (66). It tells us how there were Dukes 
of Edom before there were Kings (87); and the history of 
Israel itself shows, perhaps more clearly than any other, 
hoar a confederacy of kindred tribes might pass into an 
united nation, and how the Judges of the Hebrews, like 
the Judges of the West-Goths, might pass away before the 
power of a single King over the whole folk And not only 
were there Dukes, Ealdormen, and Judges before there were 
Kings, but, in some cases, nations which had already tried 
kingly government* fell back upon the earlier rule of Dukes, 
Ealdormen, or Judges. I leave ^Egyptologers to say what 
amount of historical truth there may be in the tale ^ 
told us by Herodotus, how the single kingdom of Egypt 
was onoe split up among twelve confederate Kings. Bui 
be the tale true or false, the state of things which ft 
describee is one (hat has several parallel* in undoubted 
history. The Lombards, after experience of kingly govern., 
ment through several reigns, fell back upon the government 
of separate Dukes, and, according to one account, the 
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mm6 thing happened mr<% oareehes in the Wert-Saxon 
's kingdom (68). This process mast be dlstingtxished horn 
another, which has something in common with it, v* 
which may be looked on as a sort; of transition between 
the government of separate Dukes or E$idormen and the 
folly established monarchy of later times* In the view 
which we have taken of the origin and nature of kingship, 
it is plain that kingship does not imply monarchy in the 
literal sense. Indeed it should be remembered that, in 
days when the meaning of words was strictly cared for, 
the words “ monarch ” and “ monarchy " were never applied 
to the rule of ordinary Kings, but were reserved for the 
universal dominion of the Emperor ( 69 ). Long after an 
union of tribes had reached a feeling of national unity so 
strong that it bore a common name and was capable of 
something like common action — a feeling strong enough to 
lead them to forsake the rule of mere Dukes or Judges 
for that of Kings— it still did not follow that there should 
be only one King in the nation. It was an easy result 
from the original nature of Teutonic kingship, that, where 
the whole house was kingly, where the kingliness of the 
house was the source of its claim to rule, it should be held 
that every member of it had a right to be kingly in office 
as well as in birth. Hence came the constant subdivision 
of* a kingdom among a King's sons, either at his death 
or during his lifetime — a process which fills up nearly 
the whole history of Frankish kingship under Merwings 
and Karlings alike. Hence too the constitution of the 
West-Saxon kingdom among ourselves, the confederate 
’ principalities each ruled by an Undor-king of the kingly 
! house, all of them admitting the superiority of the head 
King of the whole people. The notion of a Heptarchy in 
England has long been cast to the winds, but; had men 
chosen to talk of a Pentarchy in Wessex, there would have 
been something to say for the name (yo> So again, in the 
Scandinavian North, in almost every great expedition we 
fold mention of several Kings and of several Earb^-the 
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Etofe of course answering to English Ealdoman or Kere- 
togan—joined together to leaders of a confederate hoot. 
And mark that, among the invaders who toll in the great 
slaughter of Brananburh, among the seven Eads and the 
five Kings who ftayed to feed the wolves amt ravens of 
Northumberland, we are told that the Kings wore young; 
we hear nothing of the age of the Earls. Sorely this is 
another form of the distinction drawn long before by 
Tacitus. The Kings were chosen for their birth, for their 
kingliness; they might therefore well be young. The 
Earls, we way well believe, were still chosen for their 
personal strength and valour; they therefore might well 
he 8i>f»oyVpwr«r, unions, Enldomicn, in the literal sense of 
the words. 

Inwall this, in the crowd of petty Kings who were dis- 
placed to make mom for the groat kingdoms of later times, 
be it in the very beginning of English kingship wider Ida 
in Northumberland or in its later Northern stage under the 
fair- haired Harold of Norway (71), we see the living image 
of the «ainu state of things as we fee in the many Kings 
within the little isle of IthakS, or in that other royal crowd 
whom Odysseus dealt with so tenderly in the hour of trial 
before llios (72). But, while Greek kingship died out in 
Greece itself? while even in Macedonia it lived on only to be 
swallowed up in the dominion of Rome, the kindred Teutonic 
kingship has gone on and flourished down to our own time*. 
It has gone on and flourished in modern Europe, while it 
died out in old Greece, mainly because) tribes could be 
gathered into nations, while cities could not. But its fete 
in different European lands has been widely different. In 
all, kingship itself has been more or less affected by the 
influences which I have already spoken of as working n 
change in its original Teutonic character. In all it has been 
affected by the ecclesiastical ideas which gather round the 
ecclesiastical rite of consecration ; in all it has been affected 
by ideas borrowed from the Roman Civil Law; in all it has 
been affected by feudal and territorial notions which taught 
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men to look on kingship as a property rather than an office ; 
in all it has been affected by the developement of those ideas 
which grew out of the union of the Teutonic comitaim with 
the Roman tenure of lands -by military service (73), The 
sacred character which the King received from the new 
religion was perhaps only a lair exchange for the sacred 
character which he lost by the abolition of the eld. But 
the Teutonic King was neither a despot nor a constitutional 
abstraction ; he was not a load of the soil, nor was he a mere 
head of an ascending series of feudal chiefs. In different 
ages and countries he has become all these things. In one 
age he became an absolute master, by dint of clothing the 
hereditaiy King with those attributes with which, in the 
theory of the Civil Law, the Roman people, at each election 
of an Emperor, clothed its Imperial Tribune (74). In 
another age the personal relation of lord and man swallowed 
up the relation in which each member of the commonwealth 
stands to its head. But in all the King changed from the 
chief of a people, wherever that people might be found, into 
the ruler of a certain jjortion of the earth’s surface, by 
whomsoever that portion of the earth’s surface might be 
inhabited. New-fangled territorial titles — King of England, 
King of France, and the like — displaced those ancient titles 
of national chieftainship which were borne "alike by the 
KSng of tho Macedonians and the King of the Medes And 
Persians, by the Emperor of the Romans and the King of 
the West-Ooths, by the King of the English and the Duke 
of the Normans (75). And as kingship changed from the 
chieftainship of the people to the lordship of the soil — as it 
changed from an office to a property — as the territorial 
kingdom came to be looked on as a vast estate — so men 
began to think that it was not enough that the King should 
have about him the sentiment which clave to the descendant 
of former Kings, that it was not enough that he should be 
chosen out of the one kingly house ; lawyers and courtier* 
began to dream that the territorial property into which thegr 
had changed the kingly office ought to pass, like any other 
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territorial property, according to some fixed law of hereditary 
succession. They devised for ns all those lawyers' subtleties 
of primogeniture, representation, and the like, which gave 
our Crown for a season* to Edward of Carnarvon and 
Richard of Bouidsaux, but which would have bidden Alfred 
to stand aside, and to forbear from touching the inheritance 
of his brother’s child. All these various influences have 
affected kingship in every European kingdom; but it has 
been affected by these several •influences in very different 
degrees in different lands. And, if the nature of kingship 
itself has thus come to differ under different circumstances, 
the degree of power attached to the kingly title has differed 
no lesa Kingship has come, in different lands, to wear all 
the different forms with a sketch of which I began the 
present lecture. There is still one European land whom, as 
in the days of the old Caesars, what seems good to the Prince 
has the force of law (76). There are o^her lands in which 
the law still clothes the sovereign with vast, though strictly 
defined, powers, but where some of those* powers are exercised 
only through advisers in whose choice the sovereign has 
hardly a personal voice, while there are other powers which 
neither sovereign nor minister would for a moment dream of 
exercising at all. If we look to the history of our own land, 
we find in fchtf matter of the development of kingship, as in 
most others, a stronger historical continuity than elsewhere. 
At no stage of the process which changed the Ealdorman or 
Heretoga of a comer of Hampshire into the King of the 
English and Lord of the Isle of Britain did he ever wholly 
lose the old character of the chief of the people (77). Every 
change which in other lands affected the primitive nature 
of Teutonic kingship was slower in reaching us, and had 
less effect when it did reach us, than it hod elsewhere. The 
coming of the Norman handed over the English Crown to 
Kings of foreign speech ; but it did not wholly break the 
continuity of English political traditions. Nay rather, it 
won the firm hand of the great William which put the last 
stroke to the work of Ecgberht and dSthelstaa* and which 
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► made England lor ever a realm which, since his day, no men 
has thought of parting asunder. And the Conqueror, who 
claimed the Crown by English Law, who professed to rule 
according to English Law, handed down the tradition of 
English Law to all those who came after him. The King 
has been mighty, but the Law has ever been mightier. The 
! Laws of King Eadward grew into the Great Charter ; the 
* Great Charter grew into the Petition of Right ; the Petition 
; of Right grew into that fuller establishment of our liberties 
! which marked the great day when Englishmen for the last 
time chose themselves a King (78). If we look through all 
the stages of our history, we shall, I think, see that of all 
European nations we have fallen away the least from the old 
heritage of our fathers, and that, when we have fallen away 
from it, we have in many cases only come back to it in other 
forma We have never wholly cast aside either the hereditary 
or the elective principle ; our sovereign is still crowned and 
anointed with tho same rites as Eadward, Harold, and 
William, and is still clothed with those powers, ecclesiastical 
as well as temporal, which William knew how to defend 
against Hildebrand himself (79). Even in so small a matter 
as the descent of the Crown among members of the old 
kingly house, no other land can show a succession of Kings 
*|HO nearly unbroken. Nowhere else, even by help of female 
succession, can any royal house trace up its descent to the 
chiefs who, fourteen hundred years back, led the nation into 
the land in which they still dwell. Under Cerdio and Cynrie 
the people of the West-Saxons made their first settlement 
in the Celtic land. And ever since — save when for a moment 
the old stock gave way, twice to foreign conquest, once to 
popular election — tho children of Cerdic and Cynrie have 
ruled over the people of the West-Saxons and over all into 
which the realm of tho West-Saxons has grown* Every 
sovereign of Wessex or of England, before and since the 
»age of Cnut, of Harold, mid of William, has been, at least 
on the female side, the offspring of the first founder of the 
nation (80). 
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Among our kinsmen on thoiaainland kingship has run 
another oourae. Nowhere but m our own island had the old 
Teutonic kingship, like o|her old Teutonic institutions, the 
same chance of growing and improving, of modifying itself 
by a purely nativ# growth, on a soil which the utter sweep* , 
ing awaj of an earlier state of things had made as fitHy. 
their own as the land hum which our fathers set forth to win 
it In our island— a world of ipi own— the Teutonic Stats 
and the teutonic kingship could grow up undisturbed by 
Roman influences, till Roman influences came to show them* 
selves in their later forms, ecclesiastical and feudal. Else- 
where, wherever the Teutonic nation and its King established 
themselves on the conquered Roman soil, they stepped at 
once within the magic circle of Roman influences. Some of 
the Teutonic kingdoms which were thus founded on Roman 
soil fell back again, like those of the Vandals in Africa and 
the Cloths in Italy, within the grasp of the reviving Roman 
power. The Goth in Spain, himself for a while cut short by 
the Roman revival (8 1 ). lived on to foil beneath the yoke of 
invaders foreign alike to Aryan speech and to Christian frith. 
Others were absorbed one by one into the dominion of a 
kindred people mightier than themselves. Step by step, a 
single Teutonic nation roso to the first place, and united 
under the Frankish sceptre the ancestral land of Germany 
and tbo conquered land of Gaul But, in so doing, the 
Frankish kingship lost the power which the English king- 
ship stilt kept, of handing on the unmixed Teutonic traditions 
of earlier times. The fret that the Frankish gpwer never 
became wholly Gaulish, that tbo Teutonic lands of the 
Eastern Franks and of the dependent Allemani and Bavarians 
still formed part of the Frankish dominion, saved that 
dominion from becoming wholly Roman ; it saved the Frank, 
even on Gaulish soil, from wholly casting away the speech 
and traditions of his fathers. Still the great territorial 
conquest won by the Franks on Roman ground did not foil 
1 to do its work. When the nation, King, nobles, freemen, sat 
down in the new homes which they had won among a 
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conquered people whoso civilization was higher than their 
own, they could not keep their old simple social state, their 
old simple political traditions, free from all foreign inter* 
mixture. Mere increase of dominion cannot fail to add to 
the kingly power (82), and it adds to it still more when 
increase of dominion takes the form of foreign conquest. 
The King who rules according to his own will *over the 
greater numbers of the conquered strangers will insensibly 
take to himself a greater snare of power than of old, even 
over his own countrymen. Add to this that, in the Gaulish 
land, the Franks found an elaborate system of law, ecclesi- 
astical and civil, fully established ; and the Frankish King 
lent no unwilling ear to the Roman priest or the Roman 
lawyer who taught him that he need not look on his power 
as bounded by the restraints put upon it by the customs of 
his own people. The Lord of Gaul, the Advocate of the 
Orthodox Church, .might claim to himself all the powers 
which had been exercised by Constantine and Theodosius, 
which were still exercised before his eyes by Justinian or 
Heraclius. At last, under a new and mightier dynasty, the 
two natures of Roman and Teutonic rule were joined in one : 
the Frankish King became the Roman Caesar. But, step by 
step, the kingship of Germany was crushed in pieces beneath 
th# weight of the Imperial dignity, and the Lord of the 
World (83) came, as Lord of the World, to have less of real 
power than the lords of very small portions of its surface. 
Between domestic weakness and foreign aggression, the once 
united German Kingdom broke up into a lax Confederation, 
and out of that lax Confederation the kingdom of Henry of 
Saxony and Rudolf of Habsburg has again sprung to life 
before our eyes (84). Meanwhile the Western part of the , 
old Frankish realm fell away from the common centre, and a 
small principality by the Seine, peopled by a fragment of the 
old Celtic race, grew, under the borrowed name of France, 
into one of the foremost powers of the European world. 
While in the Eastern (85), the German, realm, the Crown 
first became purely elective and then practically hereditary 
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under elective forms (86), the Crown 0 f the Western France 
heceme more purely hereditary than thht of any other 
kingdom, because there never was lacking a male heir of the 
fimt patriarch to claim it* But, perhaps partly for that very 
reason, when th% magic spell of that long succession was 
mice broken, it has been found harder than in any other land 
to find actable government of any kind to take the place of 
the unbroken kingship of eight hundred yearn In Germany, 
as I have said, the royal power Game to nothing, because the 
kingdom split asunder into states which were virtually inde* 
pendent. In Franco the same thing happened at an earlier 
time; but the Crown contrived to annex the separate 
principalities one by one, and so to establish, stop by step, 
a despotism over the whole land. England, after its final 
union, never split asunder. The policy of William secured 
that, though the Crown might bo weaker than the united 
nation, yet each single man in the natipn, tho very highest 
not excepted, should be weaker than the Crown (87)* 

In the constitutional monarchies* of modem times, the \ 
Crown is the Executive power ; but its free action as such is * 
more or leas hampered by the conventional necessity of acting 
by the advice of Ministers who are approved by a majority 
of the Legislature. Kingship has lost nothing of its dignity; 
it has lost little of its legal powers ; what modem practice 
does is to provide the Sovereign with a Mayor of the Palace 
whom the Legislature can practically remove at pleasure. I 
mention this now, because it is of some importance to 
distinguish between kingly dignity and kingly power. We 
have seen how, in the Roman Commonwealth, the ancient 
powers of tho Kings were not so much taken away as put 
into commission in the hands of the Consuls and other 
magistrates. Something of the same kind has happened in 
some republican states in later times. It is worth noticing 
how, in popular talk, the notion of a Republic seems natur- 
*Hy to suggest the notion of a President That is to say, it 
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token for granted that the State muit have apersonal 
head, even though that personal head may be chosen for *', 
definite term, and may be subject to legal punishment in 
the ease of proved crime. That each a way of speaking 
leaves out of sight most of the great Commonwealths of 
history, that it leaves out of sight the most successful 
Commonwealth of modern times, is a slight matter. * It is an 
established maxim among political talkers that the one State 
in Europe where republican institutions are immemorial, the 
one State where they have been fairly tried and have 
thoroughly succeeded, should be left out of sight in all such 
inquiries. People who would be ashamed not to know all- 
about the political condition of every other European nation, 
would deem it beneath them to stop and think whether the 
Swiss Confederation or any of its Cantons is governed by 
King, President, or Council (88). History shows that the 
tendency of republican states in general is against vesting 
the Executive power in any single person. There has indeed 
commonly been a chief magistrate, under some title or other ; 
but he has been only the chief of the Executive ; he has not 
been himself the whole of it. He has been, like the Swiss 
President, a mere Chairman of a Council, not, like the 
American President, an independent power in the State. 
The notion that a republic must have a President at its 
Ktad is simply a shadow of kingship. Men have been so 
accustomed to kingly government, to a personal head of the 
State, that it seems natural, even in getting rid of kingship, 
to keep the personal head, and simply to make him elective 
instead of hereditary, appointed for a fixed time instead of 
for life. The American President,* in the original conception 
of his office, is a four years’ King; and the early Presidents 
ruled with far more of personal kingly power than the King ' 
of any kingdom where the modem theory' of constitutional 
government is folly established. The cause is obvious ; 
hereditary Succession gives no guaranty for any personal 
qualifications in the King. His power is therefore not only 
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limited by law, but it U held that, even in the exercise of 
hie legal powers, he is bound to follow the advice of Mixustere 
who are practically appointed and removed by the popular 
branch of the Legislature* But the President, it might bo 
thought, need be Jxumd by no such fetters. He is chosen 
for a fixed time: he is chosen, it might be hoped, on account 
of his personal fitness to rule. It might therefore seem to 
follow that, while his office lasts, his personal power ought to 
be greater than that of a constitutional King; it might seem 
to follow that such authority as the law gives him ho may 
use purely according to his personal discretion, and that his 
Ministem should bo his servants, and not his masters. But 
it is clear that there is a tendency at work to hamper the 
personal freedom of action of the Presidents of the United 
States, in nearly the same way, so far as the different forms 
of the Constitution allow, in which the personal freedom of 
action of the constitutional Kings of Europe is hampered. 
That is to bay, though the President is *not a King, though 
his position has nothing of kingly dignity, of kingly mystery, 
or of kingly duration, yet his power# are in themselves so j 
essentially kingly that it seems an obvious thing to treat* 
him as a King, and to give him, like a King, Ministers who; 
shall control rather than obey him. The Executive Council, 
such as we see in the Swiss Confederation, alono avoids 
every tendency of the kind To a body of seven ifien, chosen 
by the Legislature for the term of its own being, no scrap or 
mg of kingship can cleave (89). 

i 

There is one feature in which it might seem that the 
modern conception, 1 will not say of kingship, but of royalty, 
has gone back to the ideas of the very earliest times. In 
hilly developed constitutional States, the notion of kingship, 
either strictly as an office or strictly as a possession, has well- 
nigh died out. But the notion of royalty as a dignity belong- 
ing to royal personages, as something which cleaves, not only 
to Kings themselves, bat to all their kindred and belongings—- 
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the notion that such kindred and belongings form a separate 
class or order apart from other men — is stronger now than it 
ever was since men reverenced in their Kings the son of 
Zeus or of Woden. In no time oi* place was kingship, as an 
office or possession, more highly magnified* than in the days 
of Elizabeth and her father. But the notion of royalty in 
the modem sense could have no place where the sovereign 
was the child of an English mother, and could trace back her 
descent to ancient Kings through a long succession of un- 
crowned ancestors (90). We have seen that the notion of 
the kingliness of the race is probably older than kingship, 
either as an office or as a possession. It would seem also to 
be more lasting. The feeling which binds all the royal 
houses of Europe together, as members of one class, would 
hardly have been understood by the followers of Thomas of 
Lancaster or Henry of Richmond. It would perhaps have 
been more intelligible to those who, when a number of tribes 
were welded together into a nation, placed, as a matter of 
course, a son of Woden at its head. It would have been 
least of all intelligible \n the days when {>ersonal rule was at 
its highest in point of real power, at its lowest in point of 
outward dignity. Men marched off into a distant banish- 
ment, or opened their veins to die without a thought of 
resistance, at the mere bidding of a Caesar who, in outward 
form, was simply the first magistrate of the Commonwealth. 
The successors of that Ciesar, Lords of the World, waited on 
by Kings and sovereign Dukes, commanded no such obedi- 
ence. The notion of mere rank and dignity and the notion 
of real power are in themselves distinct. There are times 
when the two are joined together; there are other times 
whep they would seem to be not only distinct, but actually, „ 
hostile. V 

I have now dealt with the general notions of the State 
itself in its two groat forms : as the city and as the tribe 
growing into the nation. I have dealt with its chief, in his 
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various forms, sometimes the King sinking into the republican 
magistrate, sometimes the republican magistrate growing 
into the King The next time I come before you I shall 
have to deal no longer with the head of the State, but with 
its body, with the, Assembly of the city or nation in all its 
forms, from the Agori of the Homeric Achaiana to the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. 
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THE ASSEMBLY 

We have now dealt with the general idea of the State, 
whether as a tribe growing into a nation or as shut up 
within the walls of a single city. From that general idea 
we have passed to the head of the State, to the King. We 
have seen in old Greece the power of the Kings of particular 
cities vanish away, as those cities changed into common- 
wealths, first aristocratic and then democratic.. We have 
seen the powers of tho Roman Kings put, as it were, into 
commission among the great magistrates of the Republic, 
and then gathered together again, in far more than their old 
strength, in the hands of the Emperors. We have traced 
the origin and growth of Teutonic kingship ; we have seen 
how, as tho tribe grew, into a notiop, its chief grew into 
a King; we have seen how the various forms of modem 
European royalty started off from this primitive source, and 
how strangely the greatest among them became for ages 
allied, or rather identified, with the still abiding di gni ty of 
the Roman Augustus. We have now to turn from the head 
of the State to its body, from the King to the Assembly d£ 
the People. The body follows the same law as its hi«lf 
Where the city is the commonwealth and the commonwealth 
never stretches beyond its walls, the Assembly may «hri»»V 
up into, or it may never develop© itself beyond, the gather- 
ing of a mere oligarchic body. As the highest franchise of 
the city may be shared by all the citizens, or may he> con- 
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representative character; as every citizen of the individual 
city had his place in the sovereign Assembly of that city, 
so each citizen of the Confederation had his place in the 
sovereign Assembly of the Confederation (2). Wherever 
the independent city is the leading political idea, whether 
the city remain absolutely independent for all purposes or 
it is content to yield part of its sovereign rights to a Federal 
authority — whether it strictly confines its citizenship to the 
dwellers in its own walls < 9 r freely grants it out to all the 
inhabitants of a large country — in either case alike each 
citizen keeps his personal right to attend and vote in the 
sovereign Assembly of the State of which he is a member. 
It seems to be a law of its being that the primary Assembly 
of the city should never grow into or merge itself in the 
representative Assembly of a nation. 

Where, on the other hand, the tribe and not the city is 
the lending political idea, the case is widely different. We 
have seen how tribes grew into nations, how, from being 
independent political bodies, they sank into mere divisions 
of a greater body. In this process the Assemblies of the 
State follow the same law as the State itself. The tribe and 
the city start from the same point, for in truth the city is 
only a tribe, or more than one tribe, surrounded by a wall. 

^Iu the Assembly of the tribe, no less than in the Assembly 
of the city, ever}' man who enjoys the full franchise, every 
freeman of the tribe, has the right to appear in person. 
But, as the tribe merges itself in a greater whole far 
easily than the city, so the Assembly of the tribe shares a 
like fete. As the tribe ceases to be the State, and becomes 
a mere division of the State — as the chief of the tribe 
becomes a mere subordinate deputy of the King who is the^ 
chief of the nation (3) — so in the like sort the sovereig#^ 
Assembly of the tribe merges itself in . the sovereign 
Assembly of the nation. It may cease to exist altogether, 
or it may go on as a purely local body ; but if so, it has 
ceased to be sovereign ; it is merely the Assembly of a 
certain division of tbe State or of its territory; it does not. 
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liM the several members of a Confederation, retain it* 
impendent sovereignty within its own range. It is only 
under the most exceptional of circumstance* that the tribal 
Assembly can live on through all changes, and, after having 
sunk into the Assembly of a mere comer of a vast kingdom, 
can come forth again as the sovereign Assembly of an 
independent State, In one lucky comer of the world things 
have taken this exceptional course. We cannot see the 
D&rtoe of Athens on his Puyx ; •wt* cannot see the Coxnitia 
of Home in the Forum or on the field of Mars ; but any man 
who chooses may, on the first Sunday of next May, see the 
Germans of Tacitus with his own eyes (4). 

It must be constantly borne in mind that the true 
difference between an aristocratic and a democratic govern* 
mention those words were understood in the politics of old 
Greece, lies in this. In the democracy all citizens, all who 
enjoy civil rights enjoy also political rights. In the aris- 
tocracy political rights belong to only a part of those who 
enjoy civil rights. But, in either case, the highest authority 
of the State is the general Aasembft of the whole ruling 
body, whether that ruling body bo the whole |*?ople or only 
a part of it. Two great examples of the aristocratic Assembly 
went on into modem times, the Great Council of Venice 
and those great and tumultuous comitia of the whole nobility 
of Poland which came together for the election of a King. 
This aristocratic Assembly, when it came together, was far 
more truly to be called a mob than the Assembly of demo- 
cratic Athens. But it might be argued in return that, if 
the Polish Assembly was an oligarchy as opposed to th«: 
excluded classes of the nation, the Athenian Assembly was 
also an oligarchy, as opposed to the excluded classes of 
slavts and strangers. It is certain that, in Athens or in 
any other democratic commonwealth, those who enjoyed 
the political franchise were far fewer in number than those 
who were shut out from it. But, according to Greek ideas, 
this in no way interfered with the democratic character 
of the commonwealth and its Assembly. The shutting out 
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of slaves and strangers was as much/ a matter of course, 
according to Greek ideas, as the shutting Out of iroanOn 
and children is according to the ideas of nearly every State 

I in the world. The eonstitutioif of the city community, : 
whether aristocratic or democratic, rests wholly on the 
I principle of hereditary burghership. The slave of course 
| has no rights; that is involved in the 'very nature of 
slavery ( 5 ); neither has the resident stranger who has not 
been adopted into the bifrghership, even though he* and 
his forefathers for generations may have lived and been bom 
in the land. The answer to any claim on his part would 
have been that he had his own hereditary burghership 
somewhere else — let him go and enjoy his civil and political 
rights there. The slaves and strangers who were shut out 
at Athens were, according to Greek ideas, no Athenians; 
but every Athenian had his place in the sovereign Assembly 
of Athens, while ev^ry Corinthian had not his place in the 
sovereign Assembly of Corinth. But the aristocratic and the 
democratic commonwealth both agreed in placing the final 
authority of the State' in the general Assembly of all who 
enjoy the highest franchise. From this point all the political 
assemblies of the world, all at least of that part of the world 
with which wo are concerned, take their start, and the 
democratic model is the older and purer of the two ( 6 ). 
The ways in which distinctions arise between different classes 
in the some .State are various, and of some of them I shall 
have to speak in my hist lecture. But it is plain that, 
whether we take the city or the tribe for our starting-jMrinV 
1 the oldest and purest model is that in which the sovereign 
I Assembly takes in all who aro members of the State: That 
it shuts out those who from any cause are not members of , 
the State must be taken for granted We must not bring 
in modem ideas, which belong wholly to a state of things 
in which nations have taken the form of territorial kingdoms. 
With us every one bom in the land is of right a British 
subject, and the rights of a British subject may be obtained 
with very little trouble by those who axe not bom in the 
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land The like is the c ase in most other modem kingdoms 
and commonwealth* This is because they have all become 
territorial! because they have learned to put birth within 
the land in the place of 1 descent from the original stock 
In a tribe, as long# as it retains the feelings of a tribe, in a 
city, as long as it retains the principle of hereditary burgher- 
ship, naturalization must always remain a matter of special 
favour* No length of residence, not even birth in the land 
of other than citizen parents, coif ever give it of right* 

I have wandered to some extent from the subject of 
Assemblies, but it was not foreign to my subject to clear 
away one or two difficulties which might arise from the 
seemingly twofold character of some commonwealths, and 
of their sovereign Assemblies. In the primitive conception, 
the Assembly is the gathering of the whole people, the 
gathering of all the men of the tribe, of all the citizens of 
the city. Now in ail primitive societies the distinction * 
between soldier and civilian is unknown. To fight when! 
called on is not the special profession of any particular class ; 
it is the duty of all men alike who are able to bear arms, 
And we rimy add that, in some states of society, fighting; 
is uot merely every man’s duty when called on ; it is some- ! 
thing very like the chief business of life. From this it! 
follows that, in all early states of society, the army is the ! 
Assembly, and the Assembly in the army (7), The same 
body of men, if called together for a peaceful purpose, form 
the political Assembly; if called together for a warlike 
purpose, they form the army. But the men are the same 
in either case, and it is not till political refinement has 
made great advances that any distinction is drawn between 
the members of the State in their civil and in their military 
character. It is plain that such a distinction was likely to 
be fust drawn among the greater civilization and mote 
complicated relations of city life. As long as the tribe 
remains the ruling idea, nay, even long after the tribe has 
grown into, or merged itself in, tho nation, the nation is 
stitt the army and the army is the nation* The Assembly 
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meets in arms, ready to act as an army, if need should so 
demand ; and the army, whether under Agamemndn beneath 
the walls of Ilios (8), under Alexander far away in Baetria 
(9), or under our Eadward on th€ shores of Kent (10), can, 
in the like case of need, discharge the duties of the Assembly. 
But in the city commonwealth it is gradually found that, 
though every citizen is bound to serve in arms when called 
on, yet there is no need for every citizen to be called on 
to serve at the same moment (i i). An army, though only 
a temporary army, is thus formed, distinct from the whole 
body of the people. Those citizens who are in arms give 
up for a while their hill rights as citizens; the authority 
of the General without the city rises far above the restraints 
which fetter the authority of the Magistrate within the city ; 
and the citizens who form the army are content to receive 
orders from the citizens who remain at home and can go 
through the accustomed forms of a peaceful Assembly (12). 
And in the case of a city commonwealth another element 
comes in. In the city everything is local; the Assembly 
must be held in the Accustomed place, perhaps within the 
precincts of some revered temple ; if it were held elsewhere, 
it would lose all its virtue, and its acts might seem to be 
of no force. Hence, while in other states of society the 
^military Assembly is common, among the settled city 
commonwealths of Greece it is rare, and under the stem 
discipline of a Roman army it was unknown. Alexander 
brought his traitors before the assembly of his soldiers, but 
Titus Manlius struck off his son's head by the sole authority 
of the Consul and father. In Athenian history the military 
Assembly is heard of only in cases of some desperate emer- 
gency, when the Mode holds the soil of Athens but when 
Athens herself is in her ships by Salamis (13), or when, in 
the days of the Four Hundred, the fleet at Samos, cleaving 
to the bid laws and freedom, declares that the city has 
revolted from them (14). In the Federal period we hear 
more commonly, though still rarely, of military assemblies, 
of the nation in arms on foreign service exercising* under 
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the walk of a besieged city, the authority which, under 
commfin circuiustonces, it would have exercised in the 
tegular place of Federal meeting (15). The cause of the 
difference is obvious. Th<* citizeus of a Confederation were 
used to exercise political powers at a distance from their 
own homes ; the place of Federal meeting at Megalopolis or 
Aigion co&ld never become surrounded with the same sacred 
and exclusive associations which to the mind of the Athenian 
gathered round the holy rock of Athfou*. To discharge the 
rights of citizens on an unusual spot, or under unusual 
circumstances, was a slighter shock to a body of men gathered 
together from several confederate commonwealths than it 
was to men whose every political idea centred within the 
walls of a single city. 

But we must go back to earlier times, to the very first 
glimpses which we get of the political Jifo of those three 
branches of the Aryan family with which we an 4 now sjwjcially 
concern**!. If there is anything which we can fairly look 
upon as a common political heritage, "os something handed 
oil from the days when Greek, Latin, and Teuton were still 
one people, it is surely to be seen in the great elements of 
inditical life which are common to all three, in the general 
Assembly of the people presided over by the King or other 
chief, and guided rather than restrained in its deliberations 
by the working of the smaller Council, whether of hereditary 
nobles, of elders serving for life, or of magistrates or senators 
clothed with a temporary authority by the Assembly itself 
The exact constitution, the exact limits of the authority, 
of the three great political elements vary from time to time 
and from place to place, but the three elements themselves 
arc always then?. It may be that the Achuinn King in 
Homer exercises a greater control over the course of things 
in the Assembly than the German King in Tacitus. Differ* 
ettces of this kind will be found everywhere, but the 
essential elements remain the same under all varieties 
of detail^ Everywhere alike we find the general Assembly, \ 
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(the smaller Council, and the King himself. In^ihose 
f states in which kingship has either not yet arisen Or has 
given way to magistrates periodically renewed, we find his 
forerunner or his successor. In every page of the Homeric 
poems, in every gathering which they setHbefore us, political, 
military, festive, or religious, the three elements come before 
us with more or less distinctness, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. The Zeus-born and Zeus-nurtured King 
is ever surrounded by the cfiiefe, the elders, the lesser Kings, 
who form the nearest circle round him. And these again 
are surrounded by the wider circle of the whole body of the 
tribe, the city, or the army. We see them, not only 
in the mortal world of Hellas, but in the lands called 
into being by the play of Hellenic fancy, in the mythic isle 
of the Phaiakians and among the Gods themselves on 
Olympus. To the mind of the Greek the Gods whom 
he worshipped were beings who shared the nature and 
the passions of man. They were in truth men : they were 
mightier indeed and happier than the mortal men on earth, 
free from the toils and pains and cares of earthly life, and 
with no doom of coming death before their eyes (16). But 
they wore still Gods after the likeness of men, Gods 
who shorted the loves, the hates, the counsels, of their 
worshippers, who had spots which they loved on earth, 
and of whose blood the Kings and heroes of mortal birth 
were sprung. The immortal people on Olympus, like 
the mortal people in It link A or like the confederate boat 
before I lies, had their supreme King, their smaller Council 
their general Assembly of the whole divine race. The 
will of Zeus in heaven, like the will of Agamemnon on earth, 
may be a will which it is dangerous to disobey, but it is not. 
the will o{ a despot who is obeyed without dispute or criticism. 
Tim great Gods and Goddesses who form the inner Council, 
the Senate, the Gerotisia, the Areiopagos of Heaven, at 
least speak their tninds freely before the Father of Gods 
and Men. And, when need calls for such a gathering, 
once in the course of the Homeric tale, the summons 
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goes* forth which gathers the Ago r&* the Comifcia, the 
Jffofcfc AW of the immortal nation, to come together to 
share the counsels of the Lord of that triple world. From 
that great Itimm^UyenmitUe, if I may coin a wort! in the 
one modem speech on which the inheritance of old Hellas 
has fallen, which came together at tho summons of Themis, 
none stay away ; the river-Gods come, and the nymphs 
from the groves and fountains and grimy meadows, t<* 
sit in council on the seats which Hophatstos has wrought 
for them in the house of Zeus (17). The some word 
uyoprj is used to express the divine* and the human Assembly ; 
the constitution of the two is exactly alike, unless any 
one should argue that the importance of Here and Athdnd 
in the inner Council, and the marked attendance of all 
the JJymphs in the general Assembly, show that political 
progress had made wider strides in Olympoe than it had 
on earth (18). But the overwhelming power of tho will 
of Zeus in the Assembly, where PnaeidAn alone dares to 
question him (19), and where no one venturis a word 
in answer to him, brings me to one point in the diameter 
of the Homeric Assemblies which has given rise to a 
good deal of discussion, and about which I myself, among 
others, have had my own any elsewhere (20). This is tho 
alleged extreme submission of the Assembly, and even 
of the chiefs, to the supreme King, Zeus on Olympo* 
and Agamemnon on earth. It is, I think, undoubtedly 
true that the primitive Greek Assembly, as set before 
us by Homer, does show far more of deference to the 
King than is to be found in the primitive* Teutonic 
Assembly as set before us by Tacitus. Wc have seen 
that the whole conception and position of the Greek 
King was something higher than that of th»* Teutonic 
King. This is the kind of difference which wc must always 
expect to meet with between one age and people and 
another. But we may remark that the Agarncmndn of 
tile Iliad is something more than an ordinary' King. The 
King of Myk£n$ who reigned over many islands and all 
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Argos was, as it were, the Bretwalda of Hellas, Sasikus 
in the later as well as in the earlier sense (21). And 
when we add that he is general of the confederate army 
on actual service, the fact thdt the Assembly should 
go on and retain any kind of independence, amid the 
discipline of actual warfare, is in itself no small matter* 
It surely proves more one way than is proved the other 
way by the fact that the King’s power is more arbitrary 
in war-time than it was r 1 n time of peace. As for the 
polity of Olympos, the poet was clearly divided between 
two opposite ideas. Zeus the human God, who shared 
the feelings and passions of man, who hearkened to the 
prayer of Thetis and felt his heart moved with human sorrow 
for the fate of Sarpwlon (22), could be conceived only 
as a human King with all the surroundings of a human 
King. But Zens in the elder conception, Zeus the God 
of the sky, the power spread over all and ruling over 
all, must speak with a voice of command which neither 
men nor Gods can gainsay. And, again to come down 
to earth, if the camp lx? fore Ilins might tend to give us 
an overweening idea of the authority of the Aehaian King 
in the face of his Assembly, the Odyssey shows us, on 
the other hand, how low Aehaian kingship could fall when 
thy King himself was absent, and when his person had 
to bo repraseutt'd by the old ago of his father and by 
the youth of his son. But it should be marked too that, 
in the anarchy of Ithake. as long as the kingly power 
is in abeyance, the Assembly is in abeyance also (23). It 
might seem that King and Assembly were the two essential 
elements of lawful government, neither of which could stand 
without the other. But, after all, I think that the submission 
of the mass of the Aehaian freemen to Agamemnftn and 
a few other great chiefs has been, if not exaggerated, at 
least misunderstood. It is not the submission of slaves, but 
the submission of children. It is not the submission of men 
who wish to oppose but who dare not ; it is the submission 
of men who have not yet formed the wish to oppose. The 
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speaking, to be sure, is mainly confined to a few great 
chiefs, and the opposition sjjeaker Thersitfo is roughly 
handled. But ibis is, 1 venture to think, not altogether 
peculiar to the military assembly of the Achaiana. The 
real thing to be* marked is that there should be any 
opposition speakers at all. There is no formal reckoning 
of votes * but I suspect that any formal reckoning of 
votes is a refinement belonging to a much later stage 
of political life. To shout or* to dash the arms is the 
primitive way of declaring assent (24), Ages afterwards 
the will of the Spartan Assembly was declared, not by a 
formal vote, but by a shout (25); nay, down to our own day, 
in our Houses of Parliament, in the deliberative Assemblies 
of our Universities, the vote, the division, the scrutiny, is a 
inert* ^secondary refinement; the Assembly first speaks its 
mind in Homeric fashion by a shout, and then it is open to 
any member to appeal — for an appeal it is in the strictest 
sense — from the primitive decision by (he shout to the 
more certain test of actual voting. The Achaian King, to 
put the powers of the Assembly at tfteir very lowest, cannot 
reign without gathering his jieoplc together, without 
setting his purposes before them, without at least learning 
whether his own will is the same as the will of his people. 
And herein is the essence of freedom. An Assembly of 
this kind will gather strength as it goes on; men whom 
their King has to jiersuade will some day refuse to bo 
persuaded; men before whom Kings and chiefs speak 
and argue will some day sj>eak and argue for themselves. 
The Assembly which, not in the feebleness of age but in the 
simplicity of childhood, still cries Aye to whatever is sot 
before it will assuredly learn to cry' No, whenever the time 
for crying No shall come. 

We should better understand the nature of the Greek 
Assemblies in the Homeric times, if we hod fuller accounts 
of the internal affairs of those kindred nations among whom 
the Homeric kingship went on after it had come to an end in 
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Hellas itself. The Epeirot and Macedonian Assemblies, 

: assemblies which* at different stages of their growth, were 
assemblies, first of tribes and then of nations, but never 
strictly assemblies of cities, must have had more in common 
with the early Teutonic Assemblies th^n anything to be 
found among the proper Hellenes. But we hardly know' 
more of them than that they existed. Of the solerfm pledge 
which bound together the Molossian king and people in the 
Assembly of Passardn I h#ve already spoken. The Mace- 
donian Assemblies of which we read in history are either 
military assemblies which conic together to hear charges 
brought before them by Alexander, or else they are assemblies 
held in the revolutionary times which followed Alexanders 
death to accept some successful candidate for the Crown, or 
to condemn some one whose career has been less lucky (26). 
All that wo know Is that there were such Assemblies, and 
that they did exercise a will of their own, since those whom 
Alexander himself accused were sometimes acquitted (27). 
But wo must remember that of the internal state of Mace- 
donia and Epeiros we know absolutely nothing. We hear of 
their foreign relations and of thoir dynastic revolutions, but 
of the ordinary working of government in those countries not 
a word is recorded. The precious notices that we have as to 
the political constitution of the Chaonians and Thesprotianx 
c*Jme to us only from a short and incidental notice in 
Thucydides, which wc should never have had, if he had not 
been called on to describe a military expedition in which 
those nations took a share. Our ignorance on these matters 
is specially to bo lamented. It is plain that in these 
countries there was an opportunity for free government on a 
largo scale, for the political life of a nation and not of a mm 
city, such m did not arise again for many ages. Of the local 
institutions of those lands and of their every-day working we 
have no account whatever. We know a great deal less of 
the Macedonian monarchy than we should know of the 
Frankish or the Old- English monarchy, if we had only their 
chroniclers, and not a single word of laws, charters, or letters. 
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But without these last we should have a very vague notion 
indeed even of our own land. We should see that there 
were Kings and that there worn Assemblies, but we should 
not see much more. Of* the ei&ry-day working of local 
institutions we sljouhl know absolutely nothing. We are 
therefore quite unable to say what points of likeness or 
uniikene^ the internal state of Macedonia or of Molosnis 
may have shown to that of mediaeval or of modem kingdoms. 
But the mere facts that i hore^vas a King, and that there 
was a national Assembly of some kind or other, are enough 
to show that the approach to the state of things in modem, 
or at least in medimval, Europe must have been for nearer 
than anything else to bo found in the early history of the 
Greek and Italian lands. It would seem as if the first steps 
had been taken towards a work which* was only begun and 
not finished, and which had to bo begun again ages after- 
wards. The conquests of Philip and Alexander, the close? 
relations into which they brought their* kingdom alike with 
the intellectual culture of Greece and with the political 
despotism of the East, doubtless del much to check the 
natural development of national Macedonian life. The whole 
subject is a disappinting one ; we see that something was 
begun and never finished, and we do not mo in detail what 
was begun, or what hope them was of finishing it. But we 
do see that Macedonia stood alone among the chief nations 
of the ancient world, as the one which most nearly fore- 
shadowed the political life of modem Europe, as the one 
great nation which had Kings and which is yet allowed to 
have been free (28). 

The chance then of the development of a constitutional 
government for a whole nation seems to have been lost in 
the one case in the ancient world where there was most hope 
for it. The political civilization of the two great pninmUas 
took the city as its ruling idea, and the political assemblies 
of Greece and Italy were assemblies of cities or, at most, 
assemblies of confederations of cities. One of these, the 
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most illustrious of all, the Assembly of the Democracy of 
Athens, still lives before mb in its minutest details. We 
know the laws which regulated its constitution ; we know 
the rules which wore followed in its procedure. We have 
living pictures of the course of its debate ; we can listen to 
the very words by which it was stirred as they fell from the 
lips of the greatest of orators and statesmen. f In the 
Ekklfoia which listened to PeriklGs and Demosthenes we 
feel almost as much at honfcj as in an institution of our own 
land and our own times. At least we ought to feel at home 
there; for we have the full materials for calling up the 
political life of Athens in all its fulness, and within our own 
times one of the greatest minds of our own or of any age has 
given its full strength to clear away the mists of error and 
calumny which so long shrouded the parent state of justice 
and freedom. Among the contemporaries and countrymen 
of Mr. Grate it is ^shame indeed if men fail to see in the 
griut Democracy the first state which taught mankind that 
the voice of persuasion could he stronger than a despot's will, 
the first which laugh f that disputes could be settled by a 
free debate and a free vote which in other lands could have 
been decided only by the banishment- or massacre of the 
weaker side. It was the Democracy of Athens which taught 
the world that there was, in the words of its own great 
historian, such a thing as constitutional morality. The man 
who, in any age or in any land, does aught for the cause of 
right or freedom, may cherish as his brightest thought that 
he is walking in the path in which Soldn, Kleisthen&t, 
Aristeidds, anil Perikles walked Indore him. They walked 
before us, but there were none who walked before them. 
The Assembly of Athens, called together and guided in its 
procedure by established and written laws, grew doubtless 
stop by step out of the more irregular assemblies of the 
heroic times; but we now for the first time come across 
the personal agency of living men ; we now have no longer 
to talk vaguely about growth and tendencies and developer 
ments ; we stand face to face with men who, each in his own 
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day, wrought a great and noble work for hi* own age and for 
all ages. That the glory of such a work was too bright to 
last we have already seen. The life of a nation is loss 
brilliant than "the life of a city, but, for that very reason, the 
nation outlives th^city. Our national life has been spread 
over fourteen hundred years, and wo trust that it is still far 
from beirifc run out The real life of Athens lasted at the 
most for two hundred years (29) ; and yet there are moments 
in which all that we have won by the toils of so many 
generations seems as if it would be felt to be but a small 
thing beside a single hour of Periklfts. 

The Democracy of Athens was in truth the noblest fruit 
of that self-developing power of the Greek mind which 
worked every p<is.sossion of the common heritage into some 
new and more brilliant shape, but which learned nothing, 
nothing of all that formed its real life and its real glory, 
from the Barbarian’s of the outer world. Men tell us that 
Greece learned this or that mechanical invention from 
Phoenicia or Egypt or Assyria. Bo it so ; but stand in the 
Pnyx ; listen to the contending <fratoi> ; listen to the 
ambassadors of distant cities ; listen to each side as it is 
fairly hearkened to, and see the matter in ham! decided by 
the peaceful vote of thousands — hen? at least of a truth is 
something which Athens did not learn from any Assyrian 
despot or from any Egyptian priest. And we, children of 
the common stock, sharers in the common heritage, as we 
see man, Aryan man, in the full growth of his noblest type, 
we may feel a thrill as we think that Kleisthcnfo and 
Perikl&j were, after all, men of our own blood — as we think 
that the institution* which grew up under their hands and 
the institutions under which we ourselves are living are 
alike branches sprung from one stock, portions of one 
inheritance in which Athens and England have an equal 
right In the Athenian Democracy we see a popular 
constitution taking the form which was natural for such a 
constitution to take when it was able to run its natural 
course in a commonwealth which consisted only of a single 
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city* Wherever the Assembly really remains, in truth aa 
well as in name, an Assembly of the whole people in th^ir 
own persons, it must in its own nature be sovereign. It 
must, in the nature of things, delegate more of less of power 
to magistrates and generals ; but such pqyrer will be simply 
delegated Their authority will be a mere trust from the 
sovereign body, and to that sovereign body they will be 
responsible for its exercise. That is to say, one of the 
original elements of the State, the King or chief, now 
represented by the elective magistracy, will lose its inde- 
pendent powers, and will sink into a body of men who have 
only to carry out the will of the sovereign Assembly. So with 
another • of the original elements, the Council. This body 
too loses its independent being ; it has no ruling or chocking 
power; it becomes a mere Committee of the Assembly, 
chosen or jip]H>intcd by lot to put measures into shape for 
more easy discussion in the sovereign body. As society 
becomes more advanced and complicated, the judicial power 
wui no longer be exercised by the Assembly itself, while it 
would bo against, evert democratic instinct to leave it In the 
arbitrary power of individual magistrates. Other Com- 
mittees of the Assembly, Juries on a gigantic scale, with a 
presiding magistrate ns chain nan rather than as Judge, are 
therefore set apart to decide causes and to sit in judgement 
offenders, Such is pure Democracy, the government of 
the whole people and not of a part of it only (30), as carried 
out in its fall perfection in a single city. It is a form of 
government which works up the faculties of man to a higher 
pitch than any other ; it is the form of government which 
gives the freest scope to the inborn genius of the whole 
community and of every member of it (31). Its weak punt 
| is that it works up the faculties of man to a pitch so high 
<that it can hardly be lasting, that its ordinary life needs an 
enthusiasm, a devotion, too highly strung to be likely to live 
through many generations, Athena in the days of her gloiy, 
^the Athena of Periklfs, was truly 14 the roof and crown of 
things;** her democracy raised a greater number of human 
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beings to a higher level than any government before or 
since ; it gave freer play than any government before or 
since to the personal gifts of the foremost of mankind. But 
against the few years of lAthenian gloiy we must mt the 
long ages of Athenian decline. Against the city where 
Perikl£s was General we must set the city where Hadrian 
was ArcRon. 

On the Assemblies of other Grecian cities it is hardly need- 
ful to dwell* Our knowledge <4 their practical working is 
slight, \VY have one picture of a debate in the popular 
Assembly of Sj»arui t an Assembly none the less jopular in 
its internal constitution because it was the assembly of what* 
as regarded the excludes! chisses of the State, was a narrow 
oligarchy. We see that there, as might bo looked for, the 
chie% of the State, tin* Kings, and yet more the Ephorn, 
spoke with a degree of official, tvs distinguished from personal, 
authority, which fell to the lot of no man in the Assembly of 
Athens <32). Peri kies reigned supreme, not because ho was 
one qf Ten Generals, but because he was Peri kies. From 
another cause a greater weight of offiflal authority was placed 
in the hands uf the magistrates of the Federal Democracy of 
Achaia than was ever entrusted to the magistral es uf the 
single city Derm nracy of Athens. The meetings of the Federal 
Assembly were far less frequent than those of the Assembly of 
Athens; it was therefore need fol to clothe the Senate and 
the magistrates, above all the chief magistrate, the General* 
with tar higher powers than were held at Athens by Senators, 
Archons, or even Generals (33). And there is another differ- 
ence which brings the later, the Federal, form of Greek 
democracy into the closest relations with the political develop- 
ments of modern times. The Federal democracy was as far 
from 'hitting on the subtle device of representation as the 
city democracy was. Every citizen had a right to appear in 
the general Assembly of the League as well as in the local 
Assembly of his own city. But it is plain that such a righ^ 
as tiiis, when applied to a League spread over all Pelopott- 
n&tfte, and some cities beyond Peloponnesus, was a right which, 
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by the mass of those who held it, could seldom or never be 
exercised. The Assembly seems, as a rule, to have been 
attended mainly by those who had wealth and leisure enough 
to take distant journeys, and by the inhabitants of the par- 
ticular city in which the Assembly was hold. Sometimes the 
Senate seems to have acted as the Assembly ; it might so 
happen that an Assembly was summoned, and that none but 
Senators came. Those who are familiar with the constitution 
of the University of Oxford know very well that it often 
happens that a Convocation — that is, an Assembly of all 
Doctors anti Masters — is really attended by none but mem- 
bers of Congregation, the smaller resident and official body 
(34). In cases of this kind the larger body does not lose its 
right as ltmg as its members take care to exercise it on 
occasion ; but it may be easily lost, if the right is not at least 
occasionally exercised, and. even where it is not lost, its exercise 
is apt to be looked upon with a certain degree of jealousy on 
the part of the smaller body. Thus we find an unusually 
large meeting of the Achaian Assembly spoken of with a kind 
of surprise, if uot of dislike (35); and it is not uncommon to 
hear an outcry against the appearance of non-resident mem- 
bers in the academical Convocation. No pretensions of this 
kind on the part of a smaller body could possibly arise in the 
Assemblies of Athens or of Uri. 

In fact the Federal period of Grecian history is one 
| which is richer than almost any other in analogies bearing 
’directly on the development of our own constitution. It 
illustrates the law by which, unless the device of repre* 
sen tat ion is brought in, an originally democratic constitution, 
if it is applied to a huge territory, can never keep its true 
democratic character. Its citizens cannot come frequently 
and regularly together, so as to carry on an orderly govern- 
ment like that of Athens. Perhaps the Assembly becomes, 
as that of Rome did in the end, an ungovernable multitude, 
incapable of debate, whose meetings are always accompanied 
by acts of violence, and are at last put an end to in the in- 
terests of order, if not of freedom* Or perhaps the democracy 
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shrinks up, I will not say into an oligarchy, but into an aris- 
tocracy, simply because it Is impossible that the mass of the 
nominal members of the Assembly should ever really attend 
its meetings. The Achaiaa League, in its form as pure a 
democracy as Athens or Uri, became, in its practical working, 
the best model of a liberal aristocracy, ruling by sufferance. 
And a process exactly the same went on in the early Assem- 
blies of England and other Teutonic countries. As marks 
grew into shires and .shires into kingdoms, the general body 
of freemen who had been accustomed to attend in the 
Assemblies of the smaller body were not formally deprived 
of their right to attend in the Assemblies of the larger 
body. But as tribes grew into nations and Ealdormen into 
Kings, th<* Assemblies of their kingdoms grew into bodies 
whioh # were yet more incapable of imlly coming together 
than the general body of the free citizens of the Pelopon- 
nesian cities. I can sue nothing to show that the right 
of the common freeman to take his place in the general 
Assembly of the nation was ever formally taken away 
zn our own country. But 1 (am see* that, in the nature of 
things, it gradually died out. I can see that, as in Aehaia 
the Federal Assembly shrank up, as a rule, into an Assembly 
of the Senators and a few other leading men, so in England 
the national Assembly, the Mickle OcnuU of the whole nation, 
shrank up into a gathering of few besides the Kings Thegns 
(3 6i But I am see also, in both cases, that, on special 
occasions, the Assembly again swelled into something far 
greater. The citizens of London or Corinth, of Winchester 
or Aigion, asserted and exercised their old right when the 
Assembly was held within the walls of their cities. And, on 
a few great days, when the heart of the nation was stirred to 
its deaths, we see armed multitude which no building, no 
city, could contain, taking part, as of old, in the election of 
Kings, in the banishment of public enemies, in the declara- 
tion of war and peace (37), That in our own land the right 
was exercised only by (|ts and starts is simply what was to 
be looked for from the unfixed and informal nature of our early 
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institutions in general. But the right went on,; it cannot 
be said to have wholly vanished, as long as the people were 
called on to cry Yea, Yea, even though there was no thought 
of their crying Nay, Nay, at the election and consecration of 
Kings. It must not be forgotten that Henry the Eighth was 
chosen King by the shout of the assembled people as truly 
as Hengest or Cerdic could have been (38). 

What took place in our own land took place also in the 
kindred lands beyond the tea. Among the Franks, as has 
been traced out by the great constitutional historians of Ger- 
many, the old Assemblies, national and local, went on after 
the Frankish conquerors had settled themselves on Gaulish 
soil. And we see, from the language constantly used under 
the Carolinginn Emperors and Kings, that the right and 
duty of the common freeman to attend in the general Assem- 
bly was never formally taken away, that the great gathering 
of the Mtirzfehl or the* Maifeld was still in theory the gather- 
ing of the whole Frankish people, deciding the affairs of the 
nation by the voice of the nation itself. But we can see too 
how the general Assembly of the whole Frankish realm lost 
step by step the real life, the practical |K>wor, the effective 
control over the royal will, which had belonged to the mili- 
tary Assemblies of the immediate followers of Chlodwig, 
Jho right of the Assembly to say Yea or Nay is not taken 
away by any formal act, but it sinks at the outside into 
giving a formal Yea to what the King and his inner Council 
have already decreed (39). In this, as in so many other 
things, there is a real cycle in human affairs. As there is 
an early time, an early stage, in which the Assembly has 
not yet formed the wish to oppose, so thrre is a later stage in 
which it has perhaps last the wish and has certainly lost the 
spirit and the power. So in the lesser Assemblies of the Gau or 
the Hundred, tho judicial functions which had once belonged 
to the whole Assembly came gradually to be vested in a 
select body which grew up through the sheer unwillingness 
of the general mass of the freemen to attend and exercise 
their rights in their own persona (40). 
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la short, experience shows that the purely democratic 
system, which docs such great things for a wandering band, 
a single city, or a small district, becomes out of place when 
it is applied to all the •inhabitants of a large country. 
Unless the happj* device of representation is hit upon, 
the primitive democracy, directly by the working of its 
democratic character, shrinks up into despotism or oligarchy. 
The primary Assembly is the natural form of free govern** 
meat for the wandering bond, for the group of households 
settled iu their mark, for the tribe gathered within the 
walls of a city. It begins to break down when it is applied 
even to a Oau or Canton of a larger size ; it utterly breaks 
down when it is applied t*> a nation. The representative 
Assembly is as much the natural form of free government 
for the greater society as the primary Assembly is for the 
smaller. 


The analogies* which have crowded on me in the course 
of the present lecture have hindered me from following so 
strict a chronological order as I havv done at other times. 

I have been dealing with Greek and Teutonic mat J era at 
once. But it is my special business to |s>int out the 
analogies between them. And in no case is the analogy 
more striking than in the point with which wo are now 
dealing. All European political societies start from thoj 
oue common possession, the Assembly of the tribe. This , \ 
among a people who take to the common life within a 
wailed town, goes on as the Assembly of the city. The 
constitution which, under these circumstances, grows out 
of the primitive elements, may be aristocratic or democratic, 
as wby happen, but kingship in a city-commonwealth cannot 
last long after the political instincts of the people are hilly 
awakened and sharpened. If many cities join together 
in a League, the Federal Assembly of the League will most 
likely be formed after the type of the Assemblies of the 
particular cities, modified by all those consequence* which 
flow from the greater distance at which the place of meeting 
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will now be from the mass of the citizens. So, among a 
people who do not adopt the city-life, who at least do not 
make it the niling principle of their political life, the 
old state of things goes on as loag as the tribe, the mark, 
the hundred, the shire, still keep any distinct political being. 
As the tribes grow into a nation, the national Assembly, 
if by no other cause, yet through the mere working of 
the law of distance, shrinks up into a gathering of a few 
chief men, and the smalhfr Assemblies go on simply as 
subordinate local bodies, and perhaps themselves di#» out 
altogether in course of time. But in the system of city- 
commonwealths, there was one means of keeping up a greater 
vitality in the old institutions than could be kept up in 
the tribal or national system. In the general Assembly 
of the Achaian League, each city had a single and equal ' 
vote (41). In the later Lykian League, by a refinement 
which forestalls Hopu* very modern political controversies, 

. the vote of each city, according to its size,* counted as one, 
two, or three (42). But in either wise the vote of the city 
had its fixed value, which was no way affected by the number 
of its citizens which might hapf>en to appear in any particular 
Assembly. In the Assembly of the League Corinth had one 
vote, whether one Corinthian or a thousand were there to 
,*give it. This refinement seems never to have been adopted 
in the Teutonic Assemblies ; it is in truth a refinement 
far too refined for the stage of things to which they belong. 
But it is plain that this method of voting made the 
Assembly come as near to the nature of a representative 
body as it could come without actually being one. When 
Corinth had a single vote, whether few or many Corinthians 
were there to give it, it might easily be arranged that those 
citizens of Corinth who actually appeared in the Assembly 
might practically be the representatives of the greater 
number of citizens who stayed at home. The lack of 
the real representative system would hardly be felt; the 
grievance, if any, would be one which experience shows that 
the representative system does not necessarily heal, but 
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■which the Lykitut constitution did heal, the grievance that 
Corinth had no greater weight in the Assembly than the 
smallest town in the League (43). Thus, though the 
Assembly might shrink up into a gathering of « small 
body of chief men, those chief men might practically he 
the delegates of die local Assemblies of their several cities 
(44X But there is no sign that in the Teutonic Assemblies 
any such refinement was ever thought of as that which 
gave separate votes to the separate cities of the League, 
It ism refinement for more likely to arise in a system of 
cities, with the sharply-defined separate being of each, 
than under the huger system of tribes or districts. When 
therefore a Teutonic Assembly shrank up into an Assembly 
of the King's Thegns and other chief men, there could 
j'be no a such softening of the oligarchic process as tho 
Achaian system allowed. But, for that very reason, the true 
representative system was all the mor^ needful, and, by 
the process inherent in all healthy and really living con- 
stitutions, it grew up os it was needed, 

* 

I have spoken of the allotment of separate votes to the , 
separate cities of the Achoian and Lykian Leagues as one ; 
of the characteristics of tho Federal period of Greece, It 
certainly distinguishes the Federal democracy of Achaia 
from the single city democracy of Athens. But it also 
appeara in all its fulness in the Assemblies of the Roman 
Commonwealth. In the Comitia of the Centuries, the 
military Assembly, where the People came together in 
military array, where the value of each man’s vote was 
decided by the nature of his military service, and the nature 
of his military service was decided by the amount of his 
property, the votes taken were not the votes of individuals, 
but the votes of the artificial units, the Centuries. So in 
the Comitia of the Tribes, where men were ranged, not 
according to their place in battle but according to the local 
divisions of tho State, it was again the votes of tho Tribes 
that were taken. So again, in that later form of the Comitia 
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in which Tribes and Centuries were intermingle^ rite only 
point which concerns us is that here too the votes werethe 
votes of Tribee and Centuries, not of single citizens (45V 
At Borne then, as in Achaia, it eras perfectly possible that 
those citizens of a distant tribe who appeared in any 
particular Assembly may have practically been representatives 
of their neighbours who stayed away, commissioned to vote 
on their behalf This is one of several points in which tire 
Roman Cbmmonwealth, 'rith its city franchise extended 
over so large a territory, has more in common with the 
Federal than with the single commonwealths of Greece. 
Another point in which Rome bears more likeness to Achaia 
than to Athens is to be found in the independent powers 
which were kept to the last by the Senate and by the several 
magistrates. Nowhere indeed did the three elements — the, 
kingly power, held in oommission by the curule magistrates, 
the power of the fjenate, and the power of the People-stand 
out more distinctly than they did at Rome down to the last 
days of the Commonwealth. The forms of Roman political 
partisanship are a witness to their vitality. At Rome we 
hear of a Popular party and of a Senatorial party. At 
Athens jrach names would have boon meaningless. There was 
doubtless at Athens an aristocratic, or more truly an 
oligarchic, party, which would have be$n well pleased to 
overthrow the popular government altogether. But such * 
party could in no wise profess itself the champion of the 
yearly Senate of Five Hundred, nor could it shelter itself 
1 under its authority (46). A truer analogy to the Roman 
I Senate would be found in the Senate of Areiopagoe, whose 
members sat for life, and which was formed, in a manner 
nearly the same as that in rise at Rome, out of those citizens 
who had held the highest magistracies, But, for that very 
maott, the course of change at Athens gradually brought 
'down tUp ancient Senate to be little*morc than a venerable 
shadow (47). Two facts distinctly show how strong the 
traditions both of tin kingly and the senatorial power 
remained at Rome during the whole time of the comme*^ 
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wealth. A .check was needed on the arbitrary power# of the 
Consuls. Borne found the remedy, not in lessening the 
powers of die Consuls, hut in setting up an opposition 
magistracy as the embodiment of plebeian rights, the Tribune 
no leas powerful to # forbid than die Consul mm powerful to 
c omm an d . Again, it is almost more striking that the 
Senate, made up as it was of men who had been in the Brat 
instance chosen to their offices by the voice of the People 
(48), could ever come to be looked on os a power antagonistic 
to the People. In the lator days of the Commonwealth, if 
the Senate was an aristocratic body, it was purely by the 
sufferance of the People that it was so. Those who had the 
choice of Consuls, Praetors, Censors, and High Pontiffs had 
the remedy in their own hands. A jealousy of the Senate 
way indued have lingered on as a more survival from the 
far-gone days when the Senate was a purely patrioian body. 
But I believe also that one most important cause of the 
difference in this respect between Koidb and Athens was 
that, as I have before said, Rome was not in the same strict 
sense a city commonwealth, but that «t hod in it something 
of a Federal element. As long as the Roman Commonwealth 
lasted, the popular Assembly remained the supreme elective 
and legislative body, the highest and final authority of the 
Commonwealth. But it never, like the Assembly of Athens, 
drew to itself all the powers of tho State ; it never brought 
down the Senate to be a mere Committee of its own body, 
and Consuls and Censors to be mere instruments of its 
wilL It was not iu the nature of things that it should do 
so. Setting aside the effect of any difference between the 
Roman and the Athenian national character, the Roman 
Assembly could not become what the Atheninn Assembly 
became. * The free inhabitants of 00 large a district must 
have formed, even in early times, a body too large either to 
be gathered together so often as the Athenian Assembly 
was, or in the same way to discharge the duties of a 
deliberative Assembly when it did come together, ft could 
not allow the same fine power of debate and amendment. 
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* It could not do more than say Yea or Nay to the proposals 
of the magistrate by whom it was summoned* It could not 
possibly exercise the same constant care over all the depart*: 
meats of the State. It could not take points of detail into 
its consideration in the same way that thq, Athenian Assembly 
did. In a word the Athenian Assembly was the Government. 
Ddmos was sovereign ; he was, as he rather 'liked to be 
called, King or Tyrant (49). The Archons had sunk to such 
mere routine functions as diardly to be political officers at 
all The Generals were the ministers of the Sovereign 

. Assembly ; the Prytaneis were merely its chairmen ; the 
Senate was merely its committee. The real ruling power 
I was the Assembly itself But at Rome, as in Achaia, the 
^Assembly was simply the power which acted for legislative 

• and elective purposes, when legislative and elective acts 
f were needed. The Senate was the Government, tlTe body 
| which carried on # the ordinary management of the State, 

, with the Consuls and other great magistrates as its 
! ministers. At Rome, as at Athens, the power of peace and 
T war rested with the Assembly. But its power in this, as in 

other matters, did not go beyond the final power of saying 
Yea or Nay to a definite proposition laid before it. All the 
preliminary steps, the receiving and listening to foreign 
ijpbassadors, the listening to the arguments of private 
citizens on one side or the other, all which at Athens formed 
such an important part of the business of the Assembly, was 
at Rome part of the business of the Senate. Under the 
Roman system, the great speeches of PeriklGs and Demo- 
sthenes, like the great speeches of Cicero, might still have 
been addressed to the people. But the debate blfcween 
Klpdn and Diodotos (50), between Nikias and Alkibiad$s 
(51), between Euryptoleraos and the accusers of the Genends 
(52X which at Athens were spoken to the people assembled 
under no roof but the sky, must at Rome, like the debate 
between Cato and Csesar, have gone on only within the walla 
of the senate-house ($3). 

The Roman Assembly died of the disease of which every 
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I primary Assembly in a Urge country must die. Il became 
ityo Urge for its functions ; it became a mob incapable of 
debate, and in which its wont elements got the upper hand. 

I But its death-blow came from those pretended popular chiefs 
| who made use of thd mutual jealousies of Senate and People 
to trample, both Senate and People under foot Vet it is 
to the honour alike of the Roman Senate and of the Roman 
Assembly that the Ctesars dreaded both of them. And it 
is to the special honour of the R&mau Assembly that, while 
the Csesars kept on the Senate, which they deemed that they 
could turn to their own ends, they found it needful utterly 
to sweep away the Assembly (54k Be it an aristocratic 
Senate or a democratic Assembly, there must be some good 
thing in any institution which a despot fours. The Teutonic 
Assemblies on the other hand simply died out ; there were 
no Julii or Claudii to trample them out. In nearly every. 
Western country' the old primary Assemblies gave way to* 
representative Assemblies founded on the principle of Estates. 
Those Estates were in most countries throe — the Clergy, 
the Nobles, and the Commons, the Commons being for the 
most part only the citizens of the chartered towns. In some 
cases however, where there was a numerous and independent 
yeomanry, they also had a share in the representation. 
Thus in Sweden, the four Estates, the House of Peasants 
being one of them, lasted, whenever the genuine constitution 
of the country was in force, down to within a very few years 
past, As in all such cases, the constitution of the Estates 
differed in different countries; there were perhaps hardly 
any two countries where their constitution was exactly the 
same In every detail ; but one general principle runs through 
all, the principle that the Assembly should consist of repre* 
sentatives of all the Estates or classes of men of which the 
body-politic is held to consist. In England, on the other 
hand, the course of things was somewhat different; the; 
primitive Assembly never died out; it never was trampled 
outfit simply— through the natural working of causes of 
which I have already spoken — shrank up into a narrow 
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body. Through that law of shrinking up, the old democratic 
; Assembly lived on to become the aristocratic element in $ 
new form of the constitution. That is to say, I believe that 
the primitive Assembly was, by* lineal personal succession, 
continued in the Witenagemdt, and that the Witenagemdfc 
is, by lineal personal succession, continued in the House of 
Lords, I will not here enlarge on this seeming paradox, on 
which I have spoken at some length elsewhere (55); but I 
think that, if we grasp this doctrine, we shall better under- 
stand some of the points in which English history differs 
from the history of most other European nationa The 
] doctrine is that, while elsewhere the old Assemblies Actually 
died out and the constitution of Estates arose in its stead 
as something new, in England the Assembly, in its contracted 
form, itself lived on to form one of the Estates. That is to 
say, the Lords are simply those among the members of the 
old Assembly— that is, those among all free Englishmen — 
who never lost the right of personal attendance. These 
were the Bishops am} parliamentary Abbots, the Earls, and 
such other persons as the King chose personally to summon. 
This free right of summons in the King has been hampered 
by the strange doctrine of lawyers that, if a man is summoned 
once, his descendants must needs be summoned for ever 
**md ever. Alongside of the body so formed another body 
gradually arose, in which those who had foiled to keep on 
the right of personal attendance made their appearance by 
representation (56). Hence we better see how it came 
about that in England there is no Nobility, no Noblette or 
Adil in the foreign sense. Seats in the House of Lords 
have become cither official or hereditary; but there k no 
| noble class, such as there is or has been in other foods. 
Hence also we can better understand how it came to pass 
that tile true system of three Estates never could be 
established in England. Besides other reasons which made 
it hard to establish a real parliamentary Estate of the 
Clergy, one clearly was that the highest members of that 
estate already had official seats in another branch of the 
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y* rtiameafe Through this accident, out I said in my first 
lecture, (Hm the bicameral constitution of the English 
Parliament, the feet that it is a Parliament of two Bouses 
and act of one, three, or %ur. What arose in England by 
the circumstances ( of oar history has been reproduced in 
other tends by direct imitation. The good or evil of such 
a system !s a question which does not belong to Comparative 
Politics, bat to the practical politics of our own day. But 
It is not out of place to say that we have a great advantage 
in the fact that our system has come down to us through 
the fitets of our history and has not been the invention of 
any clever constitution-maker. No one perhaps, if he had 
to make a constitution afresh, would invent exactly such a 
body as our House of Lords. But the fact that our House 
of Lgnla exists gnes it a great advantage over Upper 
Chambers whose constitution may be theoretically much 
better, but which have to be artificially called into being. 
And one thing I think is often forgotten when these matters 
are discussed, but which cannot be too Constantly borne in 
mind. In an ordinary kingdom or commonwealth die ques- 
tion between one and two Chambers is simply a question in 
which way the Legislature is likely to do its duty best. In 
a Federal State the two Chambers are absolutely neoeaawy. 
Where there is a twofold sovereignty, the sovereignty o£ the 
united nation and the sovereignty of the States or Cantons 
which make it up, each sovereignly must be represented in 
the Legislature. There must 1 be the House of Represent- 
atives, the Nahmalrath, representing the nation, ami with 
its numbers apportioned to tbe numbers of the nation, and 
there must be the Senate or St&ndcrath, representing the 
States, and in which each State, great or small, most have 
an e>pial voice. To abolish or modify the English or the 
Prussian House of Lords might be a wise or a foolish step ; 
bat it would not be the utter overthrow of the existing 
political system. Notwithstanding such a change, the 
corwtitntioanal monarchy of England or of Proud* might go 
oil untouched. But to abolish, or essentially to modify, the 
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American Senate or the Swiss Stdndprath would be the 
litter overthrow of the existing political sysfUh of the 
American or the Swiss Confederation. The House of 
Representatives or the Nationalrqth standing by itself would 
represent the united nation only, without* any representation 
of the independent States. The happy device of the two 
Federal Chambers gets rid of all the difficulties which beeet 
all the ancient confederations and the Swiss and American 
Confederations themselves t in their earlier forma The 
Achaian system distinctly sacrificed the greater cities to the 
smaller. The Lykian system, wonderful step as it was, had 
a tendoncy to sacrifice the smaller cities to the greater. 
But with the two Federal Chambers, one representing the 
sovereignty of the nation, the other representing the sove- 
reignty of the States, numbers cannot be sacrificed to cantonal 
rights, neither can cantonal rights be sacrificed to numbers. 
Each element in the Federal State is a check upon the 
other; each can throw out any measure which would hurt 
its own interests; neither can carry any measure which 
would hurt the interests of the other. The American Senate, 
with the special executive powers which it holds apart from 
the House of Representatives, has a fUrther strength and 
dignity of its own, beyond that which belongs to it as one 
House in the Federal legislature representing one element 
tt the Federal State. The Swiss Standerath has no such 
special powers ; it rests solely ou its general position as on© 
necessary element of the Federal system. As such, the low 
of it would at once upset the balance between the two 
elements of the State. In a word the Federal system would 
be destroyed. 

Ill most parts of the world the primaiy Assembly, 
democratic or aristocratic, is now a thing of the past. 
Since the kingdoms and commonwealths of Europe began 
to settle down into something like their present shape, 
the old primary Assemblies have gradually died out or 
fchve lingered on only in the form of survival* In this 
form we can still point to them in our own land It may 
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be held that the Seirgenuft baa come to an end by the 
bill whicfl^takes away the ancient election by the show 
of hand*, from which the later refinement of taking the 
poll was a mere appeal {The ancient election of the King 
by the voice of the people at hi* crowning turn, since the 
sixteenth century, sunk into the mere form of an acknow- 
ledgement. But, a* long as the parish vastly ever comes 
together, the Assembly of the Mark has not utterly died 
away Older than the Assembly of the Shire and of tho 
Kingdom, it has, in its primitive form, outlived both of 
them. In other lands more important traces of the old 
state of thing* may bo seen. But it should be noticed 
that, even in tho free cities, though primary Assemblies 
were by no means unknown — the Parliament of Florence 
was (jnc famous example among many— yet they never 
played the same important part which they played in the 
commonwealths of old Greece. No ragdiievnl city that 1\ 
know of was regularly ruled by a democratic Assembly in ; 
the way that Athens was. The form which the democratic 
principle took in most of the Italioif cities was rather that * 
of making all citizens eligible for office, perhaps of giving 
all citizens a share in the groat offices in their turn, rather* 
than the Athenian principle of giving the people as a body 1 
the general direction of the affairs of the Commonwealth. 
Provided magistracies were filled by men freely chosen or 
drawn, by men to whom the people thought that it could 
safely trust its affairs, it did not fear to clothe them with 
very large legal powers, and even to wink at vigorous and 
arbitrary action beyond the letter of the law. The people 
itself in its Parliament met only now and then, when it 
suited those who were in power to call it together. 
And/ When it came together, its first and only act most 
commonly was to bestow a special commission with ex- 
traordinary powers on some corporate Pittakos or Sulla 
(S7> Where the ancient state of things lingered on 
longest, where it lingers on still was, not within the walls 
of cities, but in those homes of freedom at either end of 
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the great Teutonic realm where men never - . jftpub' 

the institutions of their earliest fathers. ' .la tWrfowlande 
of Friesland and on the heaths of Ditmareen, the old 
f freedom and its embodiment, the* old primitive Assemblies* 
lived on till the fifteenth and sixteenth «centurie& In the 
mountain dales of ITri and cm the hill-sides of Appensell 
they live on still. Do not suspect me of any yearning for 
the exploded dreams which once saw in the primitive 
Switzerland a land peopled by a separate race, enjoying 
a separate freedom, altogether distinct from the rest of 
their brethren around them. Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden 
ore but three small districts — they hardly amount to tribes 
-*~of the Alemanni in which, through a strange and happy 
combination of circumstances, the ancient freedom never 
wholly died out. The three lands were members qf the 
Roman Empire, of the German Kingdom, of the Swabian 
Duchy. Parts of jthem even were, at various times, in 
subjection to lesser lords. For ages their highest ambition 
was to win the Iteufyfwtfmt, to be released from all such 
intermediate lords, and to be able to boast that they had 
no King but G&sar. But allegiance to inferior lords, much 
less allegiance to the Empire, in no way interfered with 
the popular constitutions of the three lands within their 
bosoms. By a number of favouring circumstances, 
the mere local freedom of a mark or a hundred grew into 
the absolute freedom of a sovereign commonwealth. A* 
such it still abides, modified only by the obligations of the 
Federal ti$. Of those primitive Assemblies, which I hold 
it as one of the great privileges of my life to have looked 
on with my own eyes, I have often spoken elsewhere. 1: 
will now only say that it is a moment when all that one 
has read and thought comes before him as a living thing, 
when, beneath the canopy of heaven, he hears the mighty 
voice of an assembled people binding themselves, in solemn 
form to obey the taws which they themselves have marie (58). 

The democratic Assembfy therefore to this day atiB remains 
in its fulness. Of the aristocratic primary Assembly 
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now cong||ps no example; but wo must remember that, 
in the bireeotury, it too existed in all its fulness. Poland 
end Venice, no lose than Sport* and Gmnfch, still kept 
that form of Assembly irf which, not every member of the 
nation, but everf member of a privileged body within 
the nation, had a right to appear in his own person. The 
great meeting of the whole Polish nobility whom came 
together to choose the Polish King, oligarchic as it was 
with regard to the excluded ctaases, came, after all, nearer 
to a primary Assembly of a whole nation than anything 
to be found elsewhere. It was the gathering of a body 
far greater than i^e whole body of citizens in the small com- 
monwealths where alone the democratic primary Assembly 
still lingered on. Its military character, the fierceness and 
turbulence ascribed to it, its gathering in the open air, all 
form a marked contrast with the otherwise kindred in- 
stitution which formed the supreme authority of the island 
commonwealth. The civic aristocracy, if it was narrow 
and unscrupulous, was at least calm, regular, and orderly. 
No contrast can more plainly point out the city life as 
the life of the higher civilization- But neither in Venice 
nor in Poland could the aristocratic primary Assembly 
boast of having its roots in any remote past Both were 
comparatively modem ; but both were natural political 
developementa of the state of things which gradually grew 
up in the two commonwealths (59). Both are bodies 
which show that, as a democratic Assembly may be re- 
presentative, so an aristocratic Assembly may be primary. 
In feet, as I have before said, the difference between 
aristocracy and democracy is a difference which simply 
concerns the excluded classes- The ruling order in either 
case, Whether it consists of all the citizens or only of part 
of the citizens, may develops every variety of political 
institution within its own bosom. 

The primary Assembly, of whatever kind, is in its own 
nature sovereign. It is the gathering together of the whole 
nation, or of the whole ruling part of the nation- The 
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whole power of the nation is therefore} vested 'i&Jjk It is 
only gradually and by slow steps that there arisefrhat dun 
tinction between legislative, executive, and judicial powers 
on which such stress is laid in the refined political theories 
of modem times. And in no country perhaps is the dis- 
tinction folly carried out, It certainly is. not so in our 
I own. The primitive Assemblies described by Tacitus were 
1 courts of justice as well as deliberative bodies. So were 
all Assemblies of the kiriU, great and small. In the 
Frankish Assemblies we have seen that it was only step 
by step, as the great mass of the freemen began to grow 
slack in their attendance and to deem their duties a burthen, 
that a separate class of judges arose in order to ensure that 
there should always be some one ready to do justice between 
man and man (60). That great offenders were called upon 
to answer for their crimes before the general Assembly of 
the whole realm, wi\? a matter of course. So in our own 
land, our ancient Witenagemdts not only made laws, not 
only chose and • deposed Kings, Ealdomien, and Bishops, 
but sat in judgement bn state offenders and pronounced 
sentences of outlawry or confiscation. And that branch of 
our Legislature which is the personal descendant of the 
ancient Oemdt still keeps its judicial authority in matters 
b^th criminal and civil (61). The newer, the more popular, 
branch shares the judicial authority only in an indirect way. 
It exercises it by its share in Acts which are judicial ill 
substance though legislative in form, bills of attainder and 
ef pains and penalties. It exercises it too by its share in 
that anomalous jurisdiction by which each House under- 
takes the defence of its own privileges. In the smaller 
local Assemblies, after they had ceased to be sovereign, 
the business must always have been mainly judicial. We 
must remember that, carefully as we now distinguish the 
functions of legislator, judge, juror and witness, it was only 
by slow degrees that they were distinguished. All grew 
out of the various attributes of an Assembly which, as befog 
itself the people, exercised every branch of that power which 
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the people has, at sundry times and in divers manners, 
entrustedFto the various bodies which, directly or indirectly, 
draw their authority from that one sovereign source. In 
all times and in all plaoqp power oan have no lawful origin 
bnt the grant o£ the people. The difference between a 
well and an ill-ordered commonwealth lies in this. Have 
the people wisdom’ and self-control enough to see that, in 
reverencing and obeying all the powers of the State in 
their lawful exercise, they arts in truth doing homage to 
themselves and giving the fullest proof of their fitness to 
discharge the highest right of men and citizens? 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANALOGIES 

I HAVE now gone through the main analogies which strike 
us in the chief political institutions of those three great 
branches of the Aryan family to which our inquiries have 
been mainly given I have dealt with the general conception 
of the State, with the powers of the King or other chief, and 
with those of the 'Assembly of the People. On all these 
points I hope that I have made it, to say the least, probable 
that the institutions of <he several branches of the family all 
contain traces of a common origin, relics of a common 
primaeval stock, which have grown up into various forms 
udder the influence of diversities of time, place, and circum- 
stance. In this last lecture I purpose to seek for some other 
Analogies in points which come under the general head of 
politics in the wide sense, but which do not exactly come 
under the head of political constitutions. I have now chiefly 
to deal with the various orders and classes of men, a subject 
which is closely connected with the varieties to be found in 
forms of government, but which still is in idea something 
separate from them. The idea of the smaller Council in 
primitive times, the idea of the second or Upper Chamber in 
the refined constitutions of later days, era both of them ideas 
whioh easily blend with the idea of hereditary distinctions of 
birth. But the two things are in their own nature separate. 
It is quite possible, both in the earlier and in the later state 
of things, that certain families may be acknowledged as noble 
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and may be entitled to whatever honours and privileges the 
custom of the country may attach to nobility of birth, 
without those honours and privileges taking the form of any 
apodal share in the government Man may be honoured on 
account of their bpth ; their birth may even give them legal 
privileges; while at the same time the Council Or Upper 
may be formed of men picked out, not for their 
birth but for their age, their personal merit, or my other 
standard which may be ehoemv not shutting out the blind 
working of the lot. But, though the two ideas arc in Jjna 
way perfectly distinct, 'they have a great tendenoy in practice 
to run into one another. Wherever a noble clam, whatever 
may be its origin, is acknowledged at all, it always has a 
tendency to win for itself, if not a legal, at least a practical, 
preference for poets of authority. In fact, this voluntary 
preference for certain families in the disposal of elective 
offices is one of several ways in which nobility has grown up. 
It is the most usual way in which what wo may call a 
secondary nobility grows up, after an earlier and immemorial 
nobility has lost its privileges. A mobility of birth, of whose 
origin no account can be given, but which must be accepted 
as one of the primary facts of political history, makes way for 
a nobility of office, which again in ita turn grows into a 
nobility of birth. Of this process history supplies many 
eases, and the rule applies equally when the offices which are 
the source of nobility are bestowed bytthe gift of the King 
and when they are bestowed by the choice of the people. 
Of the latter process the most illustrious example is the way 
in which at Borne, after the legal privileges of the patricians 
had ceased, there arose a new nobility composed of patricians 
and plebeians alike. We see the same tiring in our own 
m the way in which the immemorial nobility of the 
Merit gave way to the later official nobility of the Thtf *$, 
and that in which the nobility «l the Thegns gave way to 
another form of official nobility in the modem peerage. 
.Both these easts agree in being cases of a later nobility 
supplanting an earlier one. But exactly the aame process 
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may be gone throng when a nobility is formed far the first 
time And it was in this way that the constitutions of not a 
few city commonwealths, that of Venice itself at their head, 
changed step by step from democracies into oligarchies (i)* 

s 

The different ways in which a noble class has arisen in 
various nations and cities within historical times may thus 
help us to make some probable guesses as to the origin of 
nobility in those cases where nobility is strictly immemorial. 

. But we cannot get beyond probable guesses. In a great 
I number of cases nobility is strictly immemorial. We see a 
distinction within the class of freemen, a distinction which 
marks out certain families as holding a higher rank than the 
rest of their fellows, in the very earliest glimpses which we 
get of the political constitution of the commonwealth. It is 
so in all the three great cases with which we are mainly 
concerned. We cannot tell what was the origin of the 
peculiar privileges which belonged to an Athenian Eupatrid, 
to a Roman Patrician, or to on English Eorl. We may 
conjecture, we may theorize, we may even infer with a high 
degree of probability, but we cannot dogmatically assert (2), 
All that we can say is that, in the first glimpses which we 
get of Grecian, Italian, and Teutonic history, we see the 
distinction between the noble and the common freeman at 
* least as clearly marked as the distinction between the 
Common freeman and the classes which were beneath him, 
I speak thus vaguely, because, for our present purpose, we 
may put together all who stand below the rank of the 
common freeman, from the mere personal slave upwards. I 
need hardly say that, in all discussions of this kind, slavery 
is to be taken for granted. Slavery has been the common 
law of all times and places till, within a few centuries past, 
it has, among most of the nations of the Western Aryan 
stock, either died out or been formally abolished (3). And 
we must further remember what the earliest form of slavery, 
before slaveny has been aggravated by the slave trade, really 
is The prisoner of war who, according to the military code 
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of a rude ago, might lawfully he put to death*— the criminal 
who hue forfeited hie life to the laws of the State of which ho 
is a member — is allowed, whether out of mercy or out of 
covetousness, to exchange death for life in bondage. Then 
the family feeling, so strong in setting up one stock, Steps in 
no less strongly for the pulling down of another, stud the 
man who* has forfeited his own freedom is held to have 
forfeited the freedom of his children also. Thus arises the 
class of personal slaves, mere chattels either of the common- 
wealth or of an individual master. Ami it is no less easy to 
understand how, under the different circumstances of different 
tribes and cities, other classes may arise whose condition is 
better than that of the mere slave, but still is not equal to 
that of the least distinguished among the class that is folly 
"free. # Of course I am here speaking of personal, not of 
political, freedom. In the sense in which I now use the 
words “ fully free, 1 * a Venetian cittadiiw % a Lacedemonian 
TTfpioiKos, was as fully free as if he had a voice in the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth. He was subject to laws which 
he had no voice in making; he had to obey magistrates 
whom he had no voice in choosing ; but he had no personal 
roaster either in the commonwealth or in any of its members, 

I am now- speaking of the various degrees of personal depend- 
ence, freedmen, Mi, villains, and So forth, who hold a place 
between that of the mere slave and that of the lowest full 
freeman (4), Such classes may be formed in various ways, 
by raising the skive, by pressing down the smaller freemen, 
by admitting strangers or conquered enemies to a state 
intermediate between mere bondage and full freedom. Such 
classes have been formed in these various ways within 
historical times, and wo may reasonably conjecture that the 
same processes went on before written history began. But 
we cannot do more than conjecture. The throefold distinc- 
tion between the noble, the common freeman, and the classes 
below the common freeman is one of the primary facts with 
which we start alike in Greece, in Italy, and among our own 
forefathers (5). The fact is a matter of history; its causes 
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we can at the most explain only by reasoning from analogue 
and survivals, * j 

A class of nobles is clearly implied in the description of 
the Teutonic nations given b> Tacitus, even though W 
explain the word principes of elective chiefs (6), who however 
would' pretty certainly be, as a rule, chosen from among the 
members of the noble order. And the threefold division of 
the noble, the common freeman, and the unfree, appears, 
sometimes drawn out in ffi formal manner, in many of the 
earliest records of our race. We find it in its most marked 
form in the Scandinavian legend which makes the mythical 
forefathers of the three classes, Jarl, Karl, and Thrall, the 
offspring of three distinct acts of creation on the part of the 
Gods (7). Among ourselves we find from the very beginning, 
Eorl and Ceorl, gentle and simple, as an exhaustive divisioft 
of the free population. It is plain that the distinction was 
thoroughly well parked and was universally understood. 
And yoi it is utterly impossible to say in what the privileges 
of the JSorlas consisted. There is nothing to make us think 
that they were oppressive ; they may well have been purely 
honorary. But all analogy and probability would lead us to 
think that the fiorlm would have a practical preference, a 
preference which might even be practically exclusive, in the 
choice of leaders both in peace and war, just as the noblest 
among the noble, the kingly house, hod on exclusive prefer- 
ence for the post of the highest leader of all The same 
marked distinction of a noble class meets us equally in our 
pictures of the earliest Gfeek society, and we find the same 
distinction living on into the historic ages. In the Greek 
commonwealth of which we know most, that of Athena, our 
earliest historical picture sets before ua the rule of the 
nobles, the Eupatrids, as an exclusive and oppressive oligarchy* 
T&e harshness of its rule was first modified by the reforms 
of Soldp, and all traces of ancient distinctions were swept 
away by the later reform of Aristeidfe. We have no historical 
account of the origin of the distinction which parted off the 
Bupatrid gmtei at Athens from the excluded plebeian mass. 
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But the whole oiitmmsU»oe» of the story may load u* to 
think that in this case the ^patriciate was a body of old 
citizens, as opposed to the new citizens who had gradually 
settled around them. In jfche history of a city, when either 
history or legend graces it up to its first beginnings, there 
is commonly a stage in which new corners are freely welcomed 
to all the rights of citizenship, which is followed by a stage 
in which those rights aro found to be far too pterions to be 
thus given away at random Tjjo first stage is well set forth 
in the Roman story by the legend of the Asylum of Romulus. 
The second stage is most probably marked by the exclusive 
dominion of the Athenian Euj^atrids and the Roman 
Patricians. The original citizens have kept all privileges 
to themselves, and have thus become an aristocratic order 
tin the midst of the unprivileged hotly of plebeians which 
has gradually gathered round them* To break down, stop 
by step, all traces of this original inequality was the work 
of the founders of the democracy. Bui* hero again wo may 
mark the characteristic difference between Athens and 
Europe. At Athens all distinctions otf thb kind were utterly 
swept away , every trace of inequality was wiped out ; every 
political office without exception was thrown open to every 
citizen. The Eupatnd gente# remained as religious and 
social unions, chenshuig tht* sacred traditions which each 
traced up to its Iegeudary patriarch. Borne special priestly 
offices still remained hereditary in particular families. But 
every office which carried with it any shred of political 
power was open to every citizen without distinction of birth 
and fortune. Tct it is no less true that, long after the 
establishment of the pure and perfect democracy, the 
Assembly, which disposed of eveiy office according to its 
sovereign will, did, as a rule, choose men of the ancient houses 
to direct the counsels mid command the armies of the 
commonwealth. Ho more speaking proof can be found of that 
inherent influence of birth and wealth, which survives the 
wiping out of all legal distinctions, an influence which 
legislation cannot give and which legislation by itself cannot 
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take. away. The people, of it* own with placed at its head 
men of the same class as those who in the earlier state of 
things had ruled it against its will. Periklfo, Nikiaa, AUti* 
biadla, were men widely differing in character, widely 
differing in their relations to the popular government. But 
all alike were men of ancient birth, who, as men of ancient 
birth, found their way, almost as a matter of coursfc, to those 
high places of the State to which Kleon found hia way 
only by a strange freak of fortune. 

At Rome we find quite another story. There, no less 
than at Athens, the moral influence of nobility survived 
its legal privileges ; but, more than this, the legal privileges 
of the elder nobility were never wholly swept away, and the 
inherent feeling of respect for illustrious birth called into 
I being a younger nobility by its side. At Athens one stage 
of reform placed a distinction of wealth instead of a distinction 
Jof birth : smother sjage swept away the distinction of wealth 
[also. But the reform, at each of its stages, was general ; 
it affected all offices alike, save those sacred offices which 
still remained the special heritage of certain sacred families. 
At Rome the change was done bit, by bit. No one law 
throw upon all offices to plebeians. One by one, this 
ami that office was thrown open ; but some offices were 
never made the subject of any such special enactment ; those 
offices therefore seemed the exclusive possession of the 
patricians. Among the priestly offices, the Pontificate, an 
office held for life and which was indirectly of high political 
importance, was thrown open to plebeians, and was bestowed, 
like the yearly magistracies, by the election of the people. 
So the augurship, as all the world known, was held by the 
plebeian Cicero. But the Flameus, officers whose religious 
sanctity was great but whose political importance was small, 
remained to the last exclusively patrician. And among 
temporal magistracies, Curule ASdilcs, Praetors, Consuls, 
Censors, and Dictators, might all freely be plebeians; hut 
that occasional office in which, at moments few and for 
between, the ancient kingship again rose visibly to light 
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was never opened to the Commons, Not only ' was tho 
Interrex to tte lest an exclusively patrician officer, but 
in his election none but the patrician Senators had a share. 
An Interregnum was, in the fully developed commonwealth, 
so rare an event that it perhaps never suggested itself to the 
mind of any reformer to bring forward a special enactment 
decreeing that a plebeian might be Interrex (8). And, in 
default of such special enactment, the office would necessarily 
remain confined to patricians, just as much as'lho consulship 
had been before the Licinian Laws. This way of doing 
things bit by bit. and the occasional anomalies to which 
it gives birth, is eminently characteristic of the Roman 
constitution, just as it is of our own. But it stands in 
marked op]M»sition to the symmetrical democracy of Athens. 

At # Rome again wv may mark, what wo have no sign of ut f 
Athens, but what has a jierfect parallel among ourselves, the] 
growth of a new nobility of office after jt ho exclusive privi- 
leges of the old patriciate had conto to an end. The Roman * 
Blebs, so largely composed of the inhabitants of allied and 
conquered cities who had been adnfitted in a mass to tho 
plebeian franchise, naturally contained many fan) i lies which 
were, in wealth and in nobility of descent, the equals of tho 
proudest patricians. .Such a class as this could hardly have 
existed, at least not in anything like tho same degree, in a 
Commons like that of Athens. After the union of tho Attic 
towns, the civic territory of Athens never grow', and her 
Commons must have been mainly formed of settlers in the 
city itself. We therefore find nothing at Athens answering 
to the plebeian houses of Lutatius, Pompeius, and Octavius, 
of Parents of Tusculum and Tullius of Arpinum. When the 
great magistracies were opened to the plebeians, it was mainly 
by plebeians of this class that they were filled, and out of 
them, combined with the old patricians, a new nobility arose. 
Every descendant of a curule magistrate, whether patrician 
6r plebeian, was nobilis; he had the jus irwffimm, the right 
of exhibiting the images of his forefethem who had held 
high office, the number of which formed the measure of his 
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nobility. Thus grew tip a new noble class, clothed with ho 
legal privilege, but which gradually became as Well marked 
ifi practice as ever the old patricians had been, and which 
looked on the great offices of th& commonwealth as no lets 
its own exclusive right. In the later days of the common* 
wealth the consulship of a new man, a man whose forefathers 
had never held curulc rank, though forbidden by no law, and 
though the new man might be Cains Marius himself, seemed 
as strange as the consulship 0 of a Lutatius or a Licinius had 
once been (9). The nobility of birth had given way to the 
nobility of office, and the nobility of office had grown into a 
new nobility of birth. 

The parallel to this change in our own early history is to 
be found in the way iu which the old immemorial nobility of 
the Evrlm, the origin and the nature of whose privileges are 
both shrouded in the mist of the earliest antiquity, gave way 
to the new nobility of office, the nobility of the TJiegnas, 
The Eorlas, a nobility patrician in the strictest sense, gave 
way in England to a dags who owed their rank to the favour 
of the King, just as at Rome the patricians gave way to a 
< class who owed their rank to the favour of the people. But 
the origin of the Thegns itself supplies one of our best 
analogies, if not with Roman, at least with Achaian antiquity. 
Jihis analogy is one of which I have so often spoken else* 
where that I may perhaps bo forgiven if I now pass it over 
in a few words. The Comitaim stands out in Tacitus as one 
of the primitive institutions of our race, and the Gmtia*, 
in later phrase the Thtpnm, of Teutonic antiquity, the per- 
sonal following of the King, Ealdorman, or other chief, form 
the exact parallels of the haipa and OipditQikts of the 
Homeric Achaians (10). The parallel here is as dose as £ 
parallel can be; only it does not seem that in early Greece 
the institution of the Oomitatm ever rose to tike same 
political importance which it reached in England There fa 
no sign that those companions of the chief? who stand out 
with such prominence in Homer became the source of any 
of the later forms of nobility which we find in the Greek 
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<dwe 8 , There is nothing to make us think that the Eupatrid 
Houses of Athens traced their descent in any special way 
from the tnSpot and Otpimmt of Theseus or Meoestheua 
The comitates is, in truth, institution which is not wall! 
suited for the atmeephere of a city life. It takes personal * 
chieftainship for granted; it needs the personal chief to 
gather around. But the spirit of a civic aristocracy tends to 
equality among its own members; it surrounds the whole 
ruling body with a dependent class, but it docs not love to 
surround particular men with personal dependents. The 
same causes which made kingship come so soon to an end 
in the Greek commonwealths hindered the comitates, the 
natural offshoot of kingship, from filling any great place in 
later Greek history. Among the Teutonic nations the case 
was widely different As kingship grdw And flourished, the 
comitates grew and flourished with it, till in some lands the 
King was for a season overshadowed hi* own following. 
The comitates, in one shape or another, became the root of 
evexy form of nobility in Western Europe, remembering 
that, among the nobilities of Western Europe, one order as 
proud as any of them, the civic patriciate of the island Borne 
on the Venetian lagunes, is not to be reckoned In our own 
land tho King’s Thcgns became really the ruling order, till 
the older nobility of the Harlot was forgotten, and their 
name became confined to the rank next to the King, to the 
great officers who in earlier days had borne the more ancient 
title of Ealdomaen (it). It shows how completely the notion 
of personal service became the standard of the new nofcitityj 
that the word Thtgn itself, in its first meaning simply tenant, | 
came to have its later force of noble or gentle (12) What 
went cat in our own land went on also among our kinsfolk 
beyond the tea The companions, the atdrvdion*, of the 
Frankish Kings, changed step by step into the lates nobility 
of feudal vassal*. Under the strong hand of the early 
Karting*, the royal power kept its own, bat presently, as 
kingdoms split off from kingdoms, as offices changed into 
fiefs, as the commonwealth changed into a society ofLord* 
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and Vassals of various ranks, the sovereign became simply 
the highest lord among them; the new nobility not only 
supplanted the old, but it crushed alike the body of the 
commonwealth and its head; it # trampled King ami people 
alike under foot (13)* And it is worth noticing that, just at 
the point of transition, when the old nobility was sinking 
and when the new nobility was as yet hardly rising, there 
was a time when birth seems to have been less thought of 
than it ever was before or after, and when men of lowly 
origin seem to have risen with unusual ease (14). But when 
the time came for the growth of the new nobility, it grew 
faster, and it more utterly ate out all earlier and healthier 
elements than it did in England. In England, under our 
| native Kings, the tendency was to closer union, while in 
iUaul the tendency was to separation And, if there had 
been any tendencies the other way, the strong hand of the 
Conqueror, even in the act of giving feudal ideas and feudal 
relations a wider scope, took caiv that they should never 
endanger either the power of the King or the security of the 
Kingdom. * 

If we turn to Rome, we shall find there but small traces 
of the Cmnitatm in its Achaian or its Teutonic shape?* It may 
bo that the devotion of the Romans to the commonwealth, 
and to the commonwealth only, hindered the growth of any 
Institution founded on a tie purely personal, at all events 
between men of equal or nearly equal rank, like AchiUeus 
and Patroklos, like Brihinoth and the Thegus who fell around 
him at Maldon. Yet we may perhaps see something like it 
in the special bodyguard of noble youths which legend places 
around the early Kings and Dictators, around Romulus in 
the spot which was to be Rome's comitw, and around Aulus 
Postumius on the day of slaughter by Regiilus (l$]t The 
client relation too springs from the same personal tie as the 
camiiatm ; only them is the wide difference that in this case 
the client stands at* an impassable distance of rank beneath 
his patron. In the Hellenic and the Teutonic system advance 
in age and exploits might raise the man to the level of his 
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Iwd} but nothing could raise the client to the level of hie 
pntroit No patrician ever stooped to theclient relation ; we 
way doubt whether, in the early days of the commonwealth, 
any full eitiren did. Yet the lowly clientage of the Roman 
patrician and the noble following of the Hellenic or Teutonic 
leader may really come from the same source, and may both 
alike be parts of the common prima'val heritage. If this be 
so, it shows how easily institutions which are in their origin 
tho same may, ipuior differentscireiiiuataneos, devolojw in 
different directions. There is something romantic, chivalrous, 
sentimental — none of these are good words to express the 
idea, but I know of none better — in both the early Hellenic 
and the early Teutonic state of society. Of this there is no 
trace in the more purely political society of Homo. It is the 
samcjtintl of difference as that which I have already noticed 
between the Roman King aud his Hellenic or Teutonic 
brother. The difference is no doubt par^y owing to thu diet 
that our first glimpses both of Hellenic and of Teutonic life 
belong to an earlier surge than our first glimpses of Roman 
life. But this is not all. The institution took utterly different 
courses among the three nations, according to the several 
circumstances of each. In Teutonic Europe it gn*w and 
flourished ; it became the groundwork of nobility ; it became 
one main element in producing the whole fabric of what, for 
want of a better wt.nl, we may call feudal society. It grew 
and nourished, because the personal chieftainship which it 
implies grew and flourished. It reached its highest point of 
external splendour, though its real spirit had already passed 
away, at the coronation of a mediaeval Emperor, when Kings 
awl Electors did their personal service to the anointed Iy.nl 
of the World. In Greece, on the other hand, it died out as 
kingship died out. Achilleus and Menelaos bad their Thtgnat , 
and t&rittps; none such surrounded Uiltiad&s or Epamd- - 
nflndas ; but we see them again in tho Companions who fought 
•tound the Macedonian Alexander (16). Under the stem, 
practical, political, mind of Rome, the institution took another 
and a worse form. Th e general idea which forms the ground- 
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work of the whole thing survived tlbere woo still 
fetation of faithful service on one side, of faithful jsroteoti^ttg 
on the other ; but they appear in a shape from which thntfy 
made the CmitcUm the groundwork of modern society has : : 
wholly passed away. The client is a trueThegn ; the patron 
is a true Htoford : but his thegnahip is of so literal and lowly 
a kind as to be fit only for the freedman, the stranger, or at 
mo$t the citizen of the very lowest rank (17). + 

( Out of this institution of Vhe Ccmitatvs grew the nobility * 
of modem Europe, and specially that Old-English nobility of 
\ Thcgna which supplanted the older nobility of the Eoris, 

| In England, as at Rome, a nobility of office supplanted the 
nobility of birth : only in the commonwealth of Rome it was , 

[ the nobility of office bestowed by the people, while in the 
| English kingdom it was the nobility of office bestowed hy the 
l King The King could not in strictness make an Eorl, because 
he could not change^ man's forefathers, but he could make a 
Thegn, as he now can make a Duke. Now what was it that hin- 
dered the nobility thus formed from becoming a real nobility ? 
What saved us from a ftobkm or Arhl in the foreign sense ? 
For I repeat that in England we havo, in strictness, no 
nobility 5 we have no class which keeps on from generation to 
generation in the possession of exclusive privileges, either 
political or social. Our peerage is not a nobility in the sense 
fn which nobility is understood in foreign lands. It is not 
only a rank to which any man may rise, but it is a Wmk 
from which the descendants of the hereditary holders must 
as a matter of course come down. Political privilege belongs >. 
only to one member of a family at a time ; honorary pro* 
cadence does not go beyond one or two generations. This is 
not nobility in the sense which that word bears hi those 
lands Where all the descendants of a noble are noble for evtar. 
Why then did not the Thegnhood of England grow into a 
nobility such as that which in other lands grew out of the 
same elements? One answer doubtless is that the Herman Con- * 
quest thrust down the native Thegnhood, the gtow&g nobility : 
of England, to a seeoadaiy place in the social and political scale. v - 
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®b so dung it -wrought lor oa one of the greatest of blessing*. 
■j ; tl gave ns a middle class spread over ,the whole country. 
.} Vwt In most continental lands it was only in the chartered 
towns than woq any class intermediate between the noble 
and the peasant, often none between the noble and (be 
villain, inJBogland the ancient lord* of the soil, thus thrust 
: down into the second rank, formed that greet body of 
freeholders, the stout gentry and yeomanry of England, who 
were for so many ages the strength of the land. Eat why 
did not a nobility of the foreign type grow up among the 
Norman Conquerors themselves ? That great law of William 
which made every man in the land the man of the King had 
much to do with it ; but paradoxical as it may sound, I con- 
ceive that the very power and dignity of the peerage has had 
a good deal to do with it also. Elsewhere nobility was pri- 
marily a matter of milk and privilege, with which political 
power might or might not be connected. « But in an English 
peerage the primary idea is political power ; rank and privi- 
lege nre a mere adjunct. The* peer dots not hold A mere 
rank which he can share with his descendants ; ho hokls an 
office, which passes to his next heir when he dies, but which 
he cannot share with any man while he lives. The peer 
then, not a more noble, but a legislator, a counsellor, and a 
judge, holds a distinct place in the State which his children 
can fto more share with him than any one else. Hence in 
Engftnd we have but two classes. Peers and Commoners, 
those who hold the office and authority of a peer and those 
who do not. The children of a peer come under this last 
head as much as other men ; they are therefore Commoners. 
The very existence of the peerage of itself binders the exist- \ 
euce of ^ nobility in the true seme of the word. ' 

XT then the Norman Conquest had never happened, it in 
most likely that the native Thegnhood of England would 
’ have grown up into a nobility of the foreign type. If the 
wisdom of the Norman Conqueror bad not preserved out 
ancient institutions, if it had not thus been possible that the 
Home of Leads of our later constitution could grow out of 
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the Witenagomfit of our earlier constitution, it isonost likely 
that a nobility of the foreign type would have grown up 
among the Norman conquerors themselves. As it is* 
have had no nobility, but we hawe had a peerage ; I might 
almost say that we have had an aristocracy. I say almost 
and not altogether, because England is a kingdom and not a 
rejmblie. I once heard it said that in a republic there 
i eoul ” no aristocracy except “ an aristocracy of wealth.” I 
; treasured up the saying as <»,e of the shallowest that I ever 
heard I put it alongside of another saying, the saving of 
one who argued that ancient Bern must have been a demo- 
cracy because it was a republic. I should rathor say that it 
" onI >' m ft ro I ,uhlic that a real aristocracy can exist. 
Oorinth and Rome, Venice and Genoa. Bern and Nlirnbcrg 
bear out what I an, saying. Tho nobles who cringed at the 
court of the Great King at, Paris, or at the lesser courts of 
hw mutators m the, petty despotisms of Germany and Italy 
had no right to tho name of an aristocracy. Aristocracy is 
i n, eo< tho b, ' st < they were not the best, and they did 
mot rule. But in aristocratic commonwealths, in the proud 
city which limits on the waves of the Hadriatic, in the 
hardly less proud city which looks forth tram her peninsula 
on the snmvs of her once vassal mountains, in Byzantine 
W, me and leu tonic Bern, there was for ages something 

f n . wl0d "« « rw * t straining of language to call the 
rule of the best. Morally best indeed I do not say, but best 
so far as this, that, narrow as was the government of those 
commonwealths, fenced in as the power of the State was 
within a circle of exclusive houses, those houses at least 
knew how to rule, and how to hand on the craft of tho ruler 
from generation to generation Their rule was in itfelf 
unjust, because it was exclusive, narrow, and selfish It was 
often oppressive; but it was never oppressive with the 
fauifac and purposeless oppression of many a personal despot 
It was m some respects more galling thau the yoke of a 
despot, but it wtu so simply because the yoke of we master 
is in itself less galling than the yoke of many. Bat as 
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regarded the members of the mling order, no other form of 
government supplied such a school of rulers. The patrician 
was bom to rule ; but be was bom to rule, not according to 
hie own caprice, but accord^g to the laws of the ruling order 
of which he was opjy one member among many (t8). Such 
a system tended to dwarf the powers of men of the very 
highest oMer; but it tended at once to raise and to regulate 
the powers of all but the very highest class. It checked the 
growth of heroes and of exceptionally great men, but it 
fostered the growth of a succession of men who were great 
enough for their own position, but not too great. In an 
aristocratic commonwealth there is no room for Periklfi# ; 
there is no room for the people that hearkened to Periklta ; 
but in men of the second order, skilful conservative adminis- 
trators, men able to work the system which they find 
established, no form of government is so fertile. But such a 
commonwealth, where the power of strengthening the ruling 
order by new blood either does not exist or is but sparingly 
exercised, commonly degenerates in the end, though the 
causes of the degeneracy are not exactly the some as those 
which bring about the degeneracy of democratic common- 
wealths. The day of glory of the aristocratic commonwealth , 
may be longer than the day of glory of a democracy, but its { 
decay will be even more hopeless. As its riding families die | 
out, as those which survive lose their strength— two processes 
which must sooner or later affect every exclusive body — the 
dregs of an oligarchy become even baser than the drags of a 
democracy. Thera was at least some difference in dignity 
and courage between the foil of Venice and the fall of 
Unterwalden. 

I maintain then that aristocracy, in its true sense, is 
something essentially republican, something to which a 
monarchic state can present only a feint approach. So for, 
as a monarchic state is aristocratic, as our own country has 
been at some times, it can only be in proportion to the 
degree that, through the lessening of the powers both of the 
Crown and of the people, it approaches to the nature of a 
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C0«»^im©alth in the hand* of certain ruling fem^ea 'A 
government like the old French monarchy, where i noble 
Claes has hateful social and Civil privileges, but where those 
privileges carry with them no political power, is not aristo- 
cratic in any political sense, wfiere an external power, that 
of the King, can ennoble, and where that external power is 
politically supreme, there is no aristocracy in the sense which 
the word bore in the mouth of a Greek thinker. Poland, 
and Sweden at some stages of its history, came nearer to 
aristocratic government than any other states which acknow- 
ledged a King. But a Chian or a Venetian aristocrat would 
hardly have owned their constitutions as kindred with his 
own. The* true aristocracy, the aristocracy of a common- 
wealth, may, as we have seen, arise in several ways. A body 
*> of older citizens, like the original patriciate of Romo, may 
keep— for a time or for ever — all the powers of the common- 
wealth in their own hands to the exclusion of the Commons 
who grow up arouftd them. In a city of late foundation, 
like Bern, where there is a noble element in the population 
from the beginning, a* patriciate may grow up which may 
gradually draw all power into its own hands. Or, without 
any reference to earlier nobility, a patriciate may, as at 
Venice, arise among the citizens themselves, simply by the 
process of confining office, whether by law or only in practice, 
<**to the descendants of certain families which have gained 
exclusive possession of it. But, when a patriciate has arisen 
by any of these means, it seems essential to its being that no 
new members can bo admitted to the body except by its 
own act. Few aristocracies have been so exclusive as never 
to admit any new houses or individuals to a share in their 
own privileges. The Claudian house at Rome, the house of 
Morlot at Bern, were strangers who were received not oiilyto 
titiwmahip but to nobility. And at Venice and Nttrofierg 
new families were, down to the last days of the common- 
wealth, received from time to time within the pale of the 
ruling order (($)> But in all these cases die aristocracy 
enlarged itself by its own act and deed, by the exercise of ita 
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power. When the noble class cap bo eulaiged by 
the external wijl of a personal aovoroign.it show that th© 
noble class is not* exclusively and by itself, the ruling body 
in the State. In a State which has a King at its head, then* 
may be a peerage^ there may be a nobility ; there cannot* if 
words axe used in their true meanings, be an aristocracy. 

♦ » 

This last lecture must be a desultory one. I have now 
only to point out some of th^ analogies which are to bo 
found among the particular institutions of the nations 
with which we are concerned. Let us take for instance 
the institution of the vvrpiid, the price of blood. This 
is on© of those institutions which w© have tdfory reason 
to believe are common to the whole Aryan family, and 
which may indeed bo traced back beyond the bounds of 
the *Arvan family. That criminal jurisprudence which in 
highly civilized societies takes ho elaborate a shape grows 
out of that desire of private vengeance which it is one 
of its main objects in its folly developed growth U* check, 
and even to punish. A man is* slain; the passion of 
vengeance is awakened ; the right — the duty, as it seetus 
in their eyes — of avenging the slain man naturally fells 
to those who have lost most by his death, to his immediate 
kinsfolk, the men of *hi» own family or Household. As 
the social and political circle widens, the right and the 
doty are handed over from the mere household to the 
gttti, the tribe, and the nation. And at each stage, as 
the right and duty of vengeance is thus handed over to 
men who, at each stage, are loss And less stirred by the men* 
passion, vengeance loses more and more of its character 
as vengeance, and pats on more and more of the character 
wh^b punishment beam to folly civilized societies, a pre- 
ventive and corrective interference of the public authority 
on behalf of the public good. So with other wrongs ^ in 
a State of nature each man who is wronged must right 
himself by the strong hand; each man has the right of 
war and peace in bis own person Again* as the serial 
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fttid political circle widens, the wrong, of each man Becomes 
something which does not concern himself only, hut con- 
cerns also the pens, the tribe, and the nation. Thus, by 
slow degrees, the right of each man to defend himself 
against a wrong-doer grows into the right of the State 
to defend itself against the wrong doings of its own members 
by legal punishment and against the wrong doings of other 
states by regular war. But it is only in highly civilized 
communities that the right*- of private vengeance is wholly 
taken away, and that the right of defence — that is the 
right of private warfare — is kept within the narrowest 
bounds of undoubted necessity. Our law, the law of every 
country, allows that there are extreme cases in which private 
homicide in the foim of self-defence is not a crime. That 
is to say, it is the duty of the citizen to gue up tp the 
Commonwealth the duty of his protection whenever the 
Commonwealth can protect him : but, in any case where the 
Commonwealth cannot protect him, the natural right revives, 
and it is allowed that he may protect himself. But it 
is only in the highest %tate of civilization that the natural 
rights of private \ongeance and private war can be cut 
down within this very narrow limit. For a long time 
the Commonwealth steps in, not so much to forbid m to 
regulate and soften the natural right which it admits. 
The Mosaic Law fully admits the right of the avenger 
of blood : all that it does is to set apart certain cities of 
refuge whither the slayer may flee and be safe. If he is 
overtaken before he can reach the asylum, the law doee 
nothing to stay the arm of the avenger (20). Our own early 
laws, the early laws of most nations, do not wholly forbid a 
man to help himself with tho strong hand ; they only limit 
the right to certain extreme cases, to certain specially inexpi- 
able wrongs, to certain cases where legal means have been 
. tried and have foiled. By the fow alike of Athens, of Borne, 

I and of England, a man might without crime slay the defiler 
! of the purity of his own household (21) : by the law alike 
of Athens and of Rome every citizen might slay the Tyrafit 
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who had trampled the Commonwealth under foot and had 
made law powerless to defend or to avenge (22), In cases 
of wrongs between man and man the State stops in as 
an arbitrator before it steps in as a judge. It tries to 
persuade the injured man to abate somewhat of his wrath 
against the wrong-doer ; it strives to make him accept 
something* less than the full satisfaction of his vengeance ; 
it gradually fixes the amount of compensation with which 
the injured man shall be satisfy*! But it is only when 
civilization has reached a high pitch indeed that the 
vengeance of the injured man is made wholly to give way to 
the remedial interference of the State, that every crime 
is looked on as a crime against the Common weath, whose 
punishment is the business of the Commonwealth and of 
the Commonwealth alone. 

The appeal of murder ami of other crimes, with its 
accompaniment the miger of battle, was an instance of the 
regulated right of private war which, though it had long 
fallen into disuse, was actually removed from our Statute- 
Book only within the present century. Hen? the right 
of vengeance was recognized, though it was recognized in 
such a form as gave it somewhat of the mature of a legal 
trial The appeal was brought by the injured person in his 
own name; he sought for redress for the private wrong, 
and, as the one who had suffered for the wrong, he had 
the right of pardoning the offender. And this mode of 
procedure went on alongside of that with which alone we 
are now' familiar, that in which the crime is dealt with as a 
w rong done to the King as head of the Commonwealth, in 
which the prosecution is marie in the name of the King, 
and in which the King alone has the right of pardon (23), 
Of that limiting of the right of private war which took the 
form of judicial combat, and which was afterwards corrupted 
bock again into the baser form of the private due! we And 
few or no traces in early Greek or Roman antiquity* This 
is probably another result of the quicker developement of 
things in the city commonwealths of Greece and Italy, as 

nr 
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compared with the tribal system of our own forefethmu 
But the old Roman Law allowed the principle of UtHo> the 
Mosaic doctrine of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth* 
and it recognized the right of tjie injured person either to 
exact the penalty or to admit of some form of compromise 
(24). This brings tis at once to the doctrine of the wergild, 
a doctrine common to the Greece of Homer ahd to the 
Germany of Tacitus, and which, we cannot doubt, is a portion 
of the primitive Aryan inheritance. The wergild is an 
appeal from the passion of vengeance to a less fierce, if more 
sordid, passion, to the love of gain. The man who has 
forfeited his life to the vengeance of the injured kinsman 
may perhaps stay his vengeance by offering gifts in its 
stead; he may buy back his own life at a price. In the 
Homeric times, the man whose son or father had been slain 
might — perhaps was bound to — receive the gifts of atone- 
ment offered by th| slayer, and the slayer, when he had paid 
those gifts, could dwell in peace among his people (25). It 
seems here to be implied that custom at least domanded 
that the proffered atortement should be accepted. This was 
an advance on the kindred war-law of the same age, according 
to which the conqueror might accept the bondage of the 
conquered instead of his blood, but might also slay him 
^ithout reproach (26). 

The next step plainly is for the Commonwealth to step 
in, for the law to enforce the duty of accepting the atone- 
ment, and perhaps, as another step, to regulate the amount 
of the atonement, instead of leaving the injured man to 
wring what he could out of the wrong-doer. In our earliest 
glimpse of Teutonic law wc seem to see a further advance ; 
the crime is recognized as a wrong done to the commonwealth 
as well as to the individual, and the King or other head of 
the State receives his share of the atonement as well as the 
kindred of the slain man (27). In our own ancient laws the 
subject is gone into with the utmost minuteness. The 
ancient taiie has given way to an elaborate scale of prices, 
according to which every form of bodily injury, small or 
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great, may be atoned for by the payment of the appointed 
sum in money (2$), And the penalty to bo paid by the 
manslayer in regulated with a minute regard to the rank 
of the person akin and to^ his supposed consequent value. 
The life of every pian, like the oath of every man, was of 
some value; but the life and the oath of the man of higher 
rank waa’of more value than the life and the oath of the 
man of lower rank (29). The price of one Thegn was equal 
to that of several churls, and ay on in an ascending scale! 
till we reach the mighty penalty which alone could atone for 
tho death of the King. Mark too that differences of race 
come in as well as differences of rank ; in the lands where 
the Englishman and the Briton dwelled side by side* the 
blood of the Englishman was rated at a higher price than 
the blood of the Briton of his own rank (30). Mark too 
that Care was taken that the penalty should be paid to 
those who, in the eye of the law, had undergone the wrong ; 
tho price? of the slave was paid to his faster; the price of 
the freeman was paid to his kinsfolk; but tho price of 
kingly blood wins not only heavier than the price of other 
men, but it had to be paid twice over, to the kinsfolk who 
had lost one of their house and to the commonwealth which 
had lost its leaden And in this last case the payment of 
the iccrgihl might rise to the rank of an affair between 
commonwealth and commonwealth. War between sovereign 
states is simply the natural right of self-defence, which still 
goes on in a state of things where the contending parties 
have no common superior to deckle with authority between 
them But the vengeance of the Commonwealth, like the 
vengeance of the individual, may be bought off; and we 
have at least two cases in early English history, where an 
invader, seeking vengeance for the blood of a royal kinsman, 
stayed his hand on the payment of the appointed wtgild 
which custom had fixed for the shedding of royal blood (31)* 
No feature of our ancient jurisprudence plays a more 
important part than this in our earlier laws; none has so 
utterly vanished without leaving any trace of itself in 
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modem legislation. As the Commonwealth, and the King 
as its head, have taken the place of the actual sufferer Or 
his kinsman, as — in criminal as distinguished from civil 
jurisprudence — the idea of compensation has given way to 
the idea of punishment whether remedial or vindictive, the 
notion of vengeance to be bought off by a payment has 
utterly died away. Yet it may be well to remember that, 
as late as the fifteenth century, a private dispute between 
two English noblemen wa^ decided by open warfare on a 
battle-field in Gloucestershire, and the wrong done to the 
wife of one of them by the slaughter of her husband was in 
the end made up by a payment which in earlier times would 
have passed for his wergild (32), 

In this case we have, beyond doubt, an institution which 
is at once Hellenic and Teutonic, and which is at once 
Hellenic and Teutonic, not by borrowing ur imitation, not 
by like causes producing like effects, but because Helleu 
and Teuton alike inherited it as port of a common stock, 
a stock, it would seem, not even peculiar to the Aryan 
family. We may end our survey by looking back to some 
points which have more connexion with the subject of the 
early part of this lecture. We may end with a glance at 
some of the striking analogies which arc to be seen in the 
political relations of states in ages far distant from one 
another, and which, then* can be no doubt, are to be ex- 
plained, not by common inheritance from a common stock, 
but by the operation of like causes leading to like effects. 
We have seen that there is every reason to believe that 
the distinctions within the Commonwealth, the noble, the 
freeman, and the slave — perhaps also some of those inter- 
mediate stages which part off the mere slaw from the 
common freeman — are really part of the common Aryan 
heritage, At least we cannot go back, by the, help either 
of history or of legend, to any stage either of Greek, of 
Teutonic, or of Italian history in which those distinctions 
are not to be found. But the relations which rise up 
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between the Commonwealth and those, whether individuals 
or commonwealths, which lie outside its pale, though they 
present a series of most striking and most instructive analo- 
gies, are necessarily the results of the circumstances under 
which each commonwealth finds itself, and can have no 
chum to be looked on as parts of the common heritage. 
We have already seen that, m cities began to arise in the 
Teutonic lands, and as, through tho decline of the royal 
power, those cities’ began to ajfproach to the character of 
independent commonwealths, many of the phenomena of 
the old city system of Greece were? called again into being. 
Many of those analogies wore to be seen in full force within 
the memory of men now living; some of them have lingered 
on to our own time. Then* is commonly a stage in the 
history of a city Commonwealth, that stage which in the 
Homan legend is represented by the Asylum of Romulus, 
in which the new-born city is liberal # of its franchise to 
Htnmgera who are ready to throw in their lot to the new 
community, and so to add to its strength. Then comes a 
stage in which citizenship begins Ut be too highly valued 
to Ik* given to all who ask for it, when the original citizens 
shrink ii}) into an oligarchic body, with a huge mass around 
them, who share only an imperfect citizenship, or no citizen* 
ship at all. Gradually, as ut Rome, or suddenly, as at 
Athens, the unenfranchised or half enfranchised classes win 
for themselves equality of rights with the old citizens, and 
the work of KleLsthcnSs or Licinius is done. Or perhaps 
no such revolution takes place; perhaps a change takes 
place the other way, and the mass of the citizens gradually 
lose the rights which they hail once enjoyed. That is to 
say, the Commonwealth developed either in an oligarchic or 
in a democratic direction. But, in either case, a time comes 
when its development seems to stop, when the idea of any 
general extension of citizenship is an idea which is no longer 
heard of, when the civic franchise, aristocratic or democratic, 
becomes an hereditary privilege which is at most dole& out 
now and then as a special favour, the reward of special merit 
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Or perhaps, in a meaner state of things, it becomes a matter 
of purchase and sale, and thereby of profit to the privileged 
class. Thus there arises an excluded class, strangers in the 
place where perhaps they were bom, where their forefathers 
may even have lived for several generations. Such a class 
we have seen in the tiiroticoi of the ancient Greek cities ; 
they might be seen, perhaps they may still be seen by way 
of a feeble survival, in those whom many an English borough 
distinguished from the hereditary freemen by the name of 
foreigner's (33). The two things are essentially the same, 
differing only in the value of the franchise from which the 
stranger is shut out And that again depends on the differ- 
ence between a community which forms a sovereign common- 
wealth and one which, whatever its internal constitution 
may be, is, as regards all national matters, merely part of a 
greater whole. The /xlrouto? at Athens was shut out from 
the privileges of a* sovereign commonwealth, while he had 
to bear burthens in which the hereditary burgher had no 
share. He had no voice?, he had no means of obtaining a 
voice, in the affairs of the political society in which he lived. 
But the foreigner in an English borough, whether the local 
privileges from which he was shut out were precious or 
worthless, lay under a disqualification which was purely 
%>cal. Ho lay under no disqualification as a member of the 
Commonwealth at large ; if ho had no share in the election 
of tho representatives of his own town, he could at any 
moment, by buying a forty-shilling freehold, become an 
elector of any county in England which he chose. And, 
through later enactments, other franchises, the parliamentary 
franchise among them, franchises dependent on residence 
and careless about descent, have grown up by the side of 
the old franchise of the hereditary freemen. And these new 
franchises have become &> much more valuable as to make 
the old burghership seem contemptible. The freemen of an 
English borough are in most places looked upon as an 
inferior class 5 yet it is they who answer to the Athenian 
Eupatrids and the Roman Patricians ; the other inhabitants 
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are but pirmKQi or plebeians by their aide. The principle 
in the same in both cases; mere rostdeuce gives tie claim 
to admission to the civic community, whether that civic 
community be a sovereign commonwealth Or the pettiest 
municipality. In both cases the franchise, whatever it may 
be worth.and whatever it carries with it, can be had only 
by the appointed means, means earner doubtless in most of 
the English eases than they worn in the analogous cam in 
Greece. Still in neither case dfcos the civic franchise belong 
to every man who chooses to go and dwell within the civic 
boundary. It may not always bo purely a matter of birth; 
but it is always something which cannot be taken up at 
the mere will of the stronger. It always requires that 
particular qualification which is fixed by the custom of 
the 4pivic community, be that qualification birth, marriage, 
servitude, special purchase, or special grant. 

All distinctions of this kind have, through later English 
legislation, lost all practical importance, and they have 
become mere materials for inquiries such as that on which 
we are now engaged. But in another part of Europe, in the 
land which among all modern states preserve* to us at once 
the most precious relies of the old Teutonic world and the 
mast striking analogies with the old Hellenic and Italian 
world, a close parallel to this feature, as to so many other 
features of Greek political life, is still to be seen in its 
fulness. It is naturally among those* cities ami districts 
which have grown into the Confederation of Switzerland 
that we find the most instructive illustrations which modem 
political life can give us of the working of city — in many 
cases w© should rather say of village — communities. The 
WMeryeUmenen in Switzerland, those Swiss citizens who 
are settled in Gtmtindcn or Commune * — parishes or Mwrk* 
ffmoammkofien — of which they have not the hereditary 
burghership, answer exactly to the Greek gfrouo*. And, in 
the late debates on the reform of the Federal Constitution, 
many proposals were brought forward to remedy a state of 
things by which a number not far short of half of the Swiss 
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people are, in many important respects, strangers in the 
places where they themselves dwell, and where it may 
happen that their forefathers have dwelt for many gener- 
ations ( 34 ). But this state of things is the exact parallel 
to those which we have just been speaking of in Greece and 
in England. It is of the essence of a Gemoinds or commune, 
of a borough or a village community, one perhaps owning 
a considerable estate in folkland or ager putdicus, that the 
stranger should be admitted to membership of the community 
only on such terms as the community itself may think good. 
In a sovereign community the power thus to bind and loose 
can be relaxed only by its own will and pleasure; in a 
community which forms port of a greater sovereign whole, 
it may of course be modified or taken away by an act of the 
supreme Legislature. In the old days of the Swiss JDo n- 
fedemtion, the days of the Staatenbund , when there was no 
common Federal Legislature or Executive, when no part of 
the internal sovereignty of the Cantons had been given over 
to any central power, the citizen of one Canton who settled 
in another Canton nmrfc have been as strictly a ^uVoi/cos as 
a Corinthian who settled at Athens. He had no voice either 
ill the cantonal or the communal affairs of the place in 
which he lived, any more than if he had settled in a spot 
beyond the bounds of the Confederation. The existing 
Federal Constitution gives every Swiss wfcizen equal Federal 
and Cantonal rights, in whatever tnit* of the Confederation 
he may settle. But communal matters are left to the 
legislation of the Canton or of the commune itself; all that 
the Federal Constitution provides is that the pi routot shall 
not be, as he was at Athens, subject to any special p*ToUm% 
any special tax laid on the jWroucos and in which the citizen 
bears no share. The laws of different Cantons, the customs 
of different communes, may of course differ on these points ; 
some communes are more chary of granting or selling their 
franchise than others; but everywhere the Niedcrgelamm 
is still, in communal matters, a pArocxo* ; the mere fact of 
residence and contribution to the local taxes no more gives 
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him the full communal franchise than it makes him a 
freeman of an English borough. The two higher franchisee 
those of the Confederation and the Cantofr, he enjoys a* 
fully as any native ; to the* lower franchise of the eammum 
he can be adinitt^l only by special grant or by the effect 
of some special enactment. 

In the like sort, as long as the old Confederation lasted, 
some other features of old Greek and Italian political life 
were still to be seen in all thair fulness. If there still are 
ptrottcoi in Switzerland, down to 1 798 there were vtploixpt. 
Of course we may see a relation equivalent to the ptriwlcir 
relation * Vnever any state, lie it Venice or England, holds 
dependencies whose inhabitants have no voice in the general 
government, especially if they have no means of obtaining 
that # voice, even by taking up their abode in the ruling 
country ( 35 ). But distance makes a grant difference both 
in the upjxarance and in the reality qf things. We may 
question the right by which Venice bora rule over Cyprus, 
or that by which England bears rule over India. But, 
granting that such rule exists, it is hot to lie expected that 
the inhabitants of Cyprus or of India should have a voice in 
the affairs of Venice or of England. The full nature of the 
fKrurikk relation does not come out except in a state of 
things where the name can be applied geographically as well 
as politically, in those cases where the subjects really dwell 
round about or near the home of their ruler*. The dominions 
of Venice on the mainland of Italy present an approach to 
the old 2*eri#ikv! relation. Still the island city always 
remained isolated from the Continent ; Venice never became 
part of continental Venetia in the same sense in which 
Florance was part of Toscany or Bern part of the Lesser 
Burgundy, It is in mediaeval Italy, in Switzerland down to 
1798, and, to some extent, also among the free cities of 
Germany, that we see the pvrioikic relation, just as it stood 
between Sparta and the other Laconian towns. As Sparta 
ruled over Amyklai and Epidauros LimSra, m Florence ruled 
over Pisa and Bern ruled over Lausanne. Nay more, a very 
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few years back, down to the last changes in Germany* the 
cities of Lttbeck and Hamburg held the email district of 
Vierlaude in & 6 ndmninium (36). They held it in partner* 
Ship as a joint possession, the government of which might be 
exercised conjointly or alternately as the? ruling powers may 
think At. In the like sort, in the old state of, things in 
Switzerland, various districts were held, not only by this or 
that Canton singly, but by two or more Cantons, or by all 
the Cantons of the Confederation, in the same joint owner- 
ship. And mark again that, in all these cases, the internal 
constitution of the ruling State made no difference. As 
Athens had her subjects — though not strictly her irepioi/co 1 — 
no less than Sparta, so democratic Uri had her own subjects, 
and her share in the common subjects of the Confederation, 
no less than aristocratic Bern. In all this we have a lively 
imago of the state of things in old Greece, except that I do 
not remember that the condominium, the joint sovereignty 
or rather the joint ownership, has its parallel there. This 
fact is to be taken in connexion with a fact to which Mr. 
Grote has willed attention, that the acquisition of dominion 
by purchase, so common in medieval history, is rare in the 
history of Greece (37). I conceive the cause of the difference 
to be that in old Greece and Italy the ideas of property and 
government had not got mixed together in the way in which 
they were mixed together in mediaeval times. The Roman 
People might make itself the landowner of the soil of & 
conquered commonwealth ; it might add the falkkmd of the 
conquered to its own folkland , or it might part it out as 
bookland among its own citizens ; but the right of govern- 
ment remained a distinct thing from the right of property. 
It remained something which could not be, as in medieval 
times, granted, sold, or enfeoffed, along with the land. But 
we have seen how in medieval times, as the feudal idea took 
root and grew, the right of government came to be looked on 
as a property, while the possession of landed property came 
to be looked oh as carrying with it a kind of right of 
government. When government was thus looked on as a 
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possessKm/therc seemed no r mum why * rich commonwealth 
might not boy the sovereign rights and powers of a spend- 
thrift prince, just as it might buy his lauded estate or his 
manorial privileges. In this way, Bern and cither cities 
largely bought oift the neighbouring territorial nobility, 
besides often conquering them in warfare. The new corporate 
lord, the Commonwealth, stepped into the place of the old 
personal lord ; it was clothed with all his authority, and it 
commonly contrived that the authority which thus jstssod to 
it. should grow, rather than lessen, ill its hands. $o, when 
the same notion of property in sovereignty was fully estab- 
lished, then- was no reason why two or more commonwealths 
might not hold the sovereignty of a town or district in 
jMirtncrship, just as two or more personal owners might hold 
u field or a house in partnership. In this wav the purchase 
of territory, and with it of sovereignty, and the holding of 
sovereignty in partnership, if not absolutely unknown in the 
elder state of things, became at least far more familiar and 
important in the later. And, through the greater complica- 
tion of media val jurisprudence — a Complication which for 
the most part grew out of this same confusion of the ideas of 
property and sovereignty — there arose an endless variety of 
relations between princes, towns, independent ami subject 
districts, to which there is no parallel in the simpler state of 
things in Greece* and Italy (38). Still, as often a# there 
arose a system of separate towns and districts, independent 
of, or but slightly controlled by, the central power of the 
Emperor, we find in medieval Europe a lively image of the 
relations* between a Greek or Italian city and its Greek or 
Italian subjects, an image of the relation of Sparta to her 
Laconian 7«/>&u*oi or of Rome to her Italian allies (39). And 
in Switzerland and the neighbouring lands this system went 
on in all its fulness till the French invasion came to sweep 
away the old state of things, to sweep away its worst evils 
for ever, its good points only for a moment The League 
itsdC its several Cantons, the allied cities ami confedemtions, 
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all bad their subjects, their Unterthtinen, in Greek phrase 
their Tuptoutot. It was not only aristocratic Bern or Basel 
that thus ruled, sometimes over men of their own blood and 
language, in all cases over men who were not savages or 
heathens, but sharers in the common faith and civilization of 
Europe. If the Bear held a firm grasp on the lpnds from 
the Aaigau to the Leman Lake, if for a moment he held — 
and Europe may now sigh that he did not keep — the shore 
which so proudly fronts Lau*janne and Chillon (40), the bull 
of Uri had planted his foot no less firmly on the Levantine 
valley. So too the confederate village communities of the 
XTpper Wallis lorded it over their Welsh neighbours lower 
down the river, and the Three Leagues of fcrtia bore a rule 
perhaps sterner than all over the Italian valley to the south 
of them. The Valtelina alone has failed to rise from bondage 
to the highest freedom of all ; yet incorporation with con- 
stitutional Italy, nay, even subjection to France and Austria, 
was a good exchange for the rule of its former masters. In 
all these lands, whether well or ill governed in detail, the 
principle of government was the same. The internal state 
of the subject district might range from something very like 
bondage to a large amount of local self-government : but all 
alike were ircplotKot, in so far as the sovereignty was neither 
^vested in the community itself nor in a prince whom it could 
claim as its own. In all alike, the sovereign was a common- 
wealth beyond their borders, a corporate lord, who, whether 
he ruled well or ill, ruled in his own interest and not in the 
interest of his subjects. Such a rule is not necessarily 
oppressive, though there is every temptation to in$ke it so. 
But it is in any case irksome and degrading ; it is the story 
of Rome over again ; the rule of a single despot, where there 
is at least the chance of the personal virtues of a well- 
disposed despot, is better than the systematically selfish rule 
of an alien commonwealth. The rule of a single man, of a 
man so exalted as to seem like a being of another order, is 
less irksome than the rule of a body of men who seem to be 
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in no way privileged above thoir subjects. And in one 
respect the experience of earlier and later days has been 
reversed. Democratic Athens was at least a better ruler of 
dependencies than oligarchic Sparta (41), But the common 
bailiwicks of Switzerland were always better off when the 
bailiff, the Vogt, the kmnost, who was sent to rule them 
came from aristocratic Bern or Zurich than when he came 
from democratic Uri or Unterwalden, A patrician of Beni 
was at least a man who knew nyen and things ; he was one 
of a class who were taught the art of ruling from their birth. 
The peasant hanmxst from a democratic Cantou htvrl too 
often bought his office of his countrymen, and had to repay 
and enrich himself at the cost, of his temporary subjects. In 
the Greek case we must remember that Athens wisely sent 
no harmosts at all to her dependent allies, and tho little 
evidence that we have tends to show that the foreign 
administration of Sparta was harsher than that of other 
Dorian and aristocratic cities (42). l)ut every where we learn 
the same lesson, the inconsistency of common wealths which 
boast themselves of their own freedom and exalt themselves 
at the cost of the freedom of others. 

I have thus gone through my subject as fully, I trust, 
a* the nature and limits of the course prescribed to me 
would allow. But that is of course very imperfectly. In 
a course of lectures like this no subject can bo dealt with 
exhaustively; no subject can bo sot forth in all its bearings; 
nothing can be traced in detail from its beginning to its 
end. The object of tho lecturer is rather to awaken curiosity 
than to gratify it, rather to show what is to be learner] than 
to attempt to teach it in all its fulness. All that he can 
hope to do is to choose a few of the many aspects of his 
subject, and to take care that his treatment of them, though 
necessarily imperfect, shall bo accurate as far as it goes. 
Thus much I trust that I have done ; to some I may have 
suggested a new line of thought ; to others I may have 
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suggested new* illustrations of a line .of thought on whicdb 
they had already entered It will be enough if I can, by 
this present line of argument, bring home to any mind the 
great truth which it has been the chief business of all that 
I say or write to set forth by various arguments, the truth 
that history is one, and that every part of it has a bearing 
on every other part. No one, I think, who has followed me 
will deem that the institutions of ancient Greece and Italy 
are at all lowered from tjteir place of dignity, by being 
shown to bo the same in their origin, the same in many 
of their details, as the institutions of our own forefathers. 
We shall not think the less highly of the studios which 
form the groundwork of all our studies, if we give them 
their due place and no more, if we treat them as only 
branches of one great study, records of one great heritage 
in which England and Germany have their share alongside 
of Rome and Athens. I do not shut out the other branches 
of the common family, those who came before us, those 
whose destiny it may be to come after us, those whom, 
after so long a separation, we have again met in the far- 
off Eastern world. I do not shut my eyes to the strong 
likelihood that much that is common to the various branches 
of the Aryan family comes from sources common to the 
^ Aryans along with other divisions of mankind. But I 
leave researches of this kind to inquirers of wider ken 
than my own. It is enough for me to keep myself on 
ground on which I can be sure of my footing, and to trace 
out, at least in the form of a rough, though I would hope 
a suggestive, sketch, the main points of political instruction 
to be gathered from the history of the three branches of 
the common stock which have, each in its turn, held the 
foremost place among civilized men. It is enough if I < 
have led any to look on the earlier forms of the institutions 
of our own people, on the kindred forms of the common 
institutions of their kindred races, not as something which 
is utterly passed and gone, not as something which is out 
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off from us by an inpiKtUt barrier of time and place, but 
m something which is still living, something in which 
we ourselves share, something of which wo still reap the 
fruit, as a heritage which has descended to us from un- 
recorded times, as fhe still abiding work of the fathers and 
elder brethren of our common blood. 
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THE UNITY OF HISTORY 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries marks, as is agreed on all hands, one of the great 
epochs in the history of the mind of man. It is easy to 
exaggerate the extent of the revival itself; it is easy to 
dwell too exclusively on the bright side of its results ; but 
the undoubted fact still remains none the less. That age 
was an age when the spirit of man cast away trammels by 
which it had long been fettered ; it was an age when men 
opened their eyes to light against which they -had been 
closed for ages. A new world was opened ; or, more truly, 
a world which men never had forgotten, but which had 
become to them a world of fable, was suddenly set before 
them in its true and living reality. The Virgil, the Aris- 
# .totle, the Alexander, of legend gave way to the true Virgil, 
the true Aristotle, the true Alexander, called up again to 
life in their writings and in their deeds. We are indeed 
apt greatly to exaggerate the ignorance of earlier times, 
but in one point it is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
importance of the change. It must have been li^p the 
discovery of a new sense, like the discovery of a new world 
of being, when the treasures of genuine Greek literature 
were, for the firat time, thrown open to the gaze of Western # 
Christendom. The twelfth centuiy had its classical revival 
m well as the fifteenth; but the classical revival of the 
twelfth c&tury hardly ever went beyond a mote accurate 
knowledge, a more happy imitation, of the elder specimens 
of that Latin tongue which was still the tongue of religion, 
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government, and teaming* To William of Malmesbuiy and 
Jofin of Salisbury the voice of Homer was dumb, and the 
voice of Aristotle spoke only at third-hand with a Spanish 
Saracen to his dragoman. *Such knowledge of Greek as 
fell to the lot of Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon was 
looked on /is a prodigy; and, whatever was its amount, it 
certainly did not extend to any familiar knowledge of the 
masterpieces of Hellenic j>octiy, hi^bory, or oratory (l). 
That revival of learning which* brought the men of our 
Northern world face to face with the camp Indore I lies 
and with the AgorP of Athens was indeed a revolution 
which Amounted to banlly less than a second birth of the 
human mind. 

Yet the revival of learning, rich and manifold as have 
been fruits, had its dark side. I speak not of its 
immediate results, political and ecclesiastical, in its native 
land uf Italy. Better indeed by fiir 4 was the honest 
barbarism of tht$ darkest age than the guilty splendours of 
Lorenzo and of Lis*, where all the blaze of art and poetry 
and learning strive in vain to gloa# over the overthrow 
of freedom and the foul abuse of sacred things. I speak 
rather of the effects of the classical revival of those <foy# 
directly on the pursuit of learning, on those studios of 
Greek and Roman literatim- and art which became the 
all in all of the intellect of the age. It at once opened 
and narrowed the field of human study* It led men to 
centre their whole powers on an exclusive attention to 
writings contained in two languages, and for tho most part 
in certain arbitrarily chosen periods of those two languages. 
In its first stage it devoted itself too exclusively to the 
mere literature of those two languages, as opposed to the 
sAlid lessons of their political history. But, in all its forms 
and stages, it fostered the idea that tho languages, the 
arts, the history', of Greece and Rome, at certain stages 
of their being, were the only forms of language, art, and A 
history which deserved the study of cultivated men. It 
ted to the belief not perhaps fully put forth in words, but 
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none the less practically acted on* that those two languages, : 
and all that belonged to them, had some special privilege 
/above all others— that the studies which were honoured by 
the ambiguous name of ‘ classical ’ were fenced off from all 
others by some mysterious barrier — that they formed a 
sacred precinct which the initiated alone might enter, and 
from which the profane were to be jealously shut out 
Such a state of feeling, a feeling which has even now far 
from died out, could nofc*fail to lead to mere contempt, 
and thereby to mere ignorance, of everything beyond the 
sacred pale. And, what is more, it hindered any knowledge 
of the true nature of those things which were allowed a 
place within the sacred pale. It led to a cutting off of 
so-called * classical * studies from all ordinary human pursuits 
and human interests. And of this cutting off we stijl feel 
the evil effects. Men persuaded themselves, not only that 
‘classical’ models in literature and art were amongst the 
noblest and most precious works of human genius, but 
that they were the only possible standards of excellence. 
Whatever did not conform to their pattern was worthless 
and barbarous ; the exclusive votaries of classical art and 
literature deemed that they were branding it with the 
heaviest reproach when they called it Gothic. They thus 
cut themselves off from long and stirring volumes of the 
world’s history ; they cut themselves off from forms of art 
and language no less worthy of their homage than those 
which they deemed alone worthy to receive it. They learned 
to look with scorn on the works of men of their own land, 
their own blood, and their own frith. They stifled art and 
literature by arbitrary rules drawn from models, perfect 
indeed in their own time and place, but which were Utterly 
inappropriate when creeds and tongues and feelings hall 
altogether changed. Let any one who would thoroughly 
take in how low the taste of Englishmen had fallen under 
the dominion of the exclusive classical fashion turn to those 
passages in the 4 Spectator’ where Addison chances to speak 
of the history, the manners, the art, the religions belief 
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of Englishmen in earlier days. Then let him turn, and 
see how even then nature asserted her rights against the 
deadening yoke of feshion, in those passages in which the 
same man called on his astonished age to acknowledge an 
outpouring of the* true Homeric spirit in the English lay 
of Chevy Chase (3). 

Bat, more than all this, the exclusive study of 1 classical * 
models hindered men from gaining any living knowledge «f 
the classical models thenwelve* It has been wittily said 
that they believed that all ‘ the ancients * lived at the same 
time. Certain it is that the habit of constantly classing 
together Greece and Home — that is. Greed* and Rome during 
a few arbitrarily chosen centuries of their history — in oppeai- 
tion to all other times and places led to an utter forgetful- 
ness of the wide gap by which Greece and Rome were ported 
asumler. Men forgot the difference between the Italian 
singer and the Augustan laureate ; they held up Homer anil 
Viigil as poets of the same class, whose* merits and defects 
could be profitably compand together. They would have 
Wen amazed indeed to be told that she true parallel for the 
tale ot the wrath of Achillea# was to be looked for in the 
Lay of the Nibclungs or in the stirring battle-songs of 
Saulcourt and Maldon. They would havu deemed it a 
degradation to entertain the thought that the vulgar tongues 
of England and Germany were kindred tongues, of equal 
birth and claiming equal honour, with the sacred languages 
of Latium and Attica. They would have deemed it, not 
so much a degradation as an utterance of open madness, 
had they heard that those sacred languages were but dialects 
of one common mother-speech, that its elder offspring was 
to be looked for in the tongues of lauds which the Macedonian 
conqueror had barely grazed, and, more wondrous still to 
tell, in the fast- vanishing speech of a few men of strange 
tongue by the Eastern shore of the Baltic Sea ( 3 ). 

On us a new light has oome. I do not for a moment 
hesitate to say that the discovery of the Comparative method 
in philology, in mythology— let me add in polities and 
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history and the whole range of human thought — marks a 
stage in the progress of the human mind at least as great, 
and memorable as the revival of Greek and Latin learning. 

The great contribution of the ff nineteenth century to the 
advance of human knowledge may boldly take its stand 
alongside of the great contribution of the fifteenth. Like 
the revival of learning, it has opened to its votaries a new 
world, and that not an Isolated world, a world shut up 
within itself, but a world ii* which times and tongues and 
nations which before seemed parted poles asunder, now find 
each one its own place, its own relation to every other, as 
members of one common primeval brotherhood. And not 
the least of its services is that it has put the languages and 
the history of the? so-called ‘ classical ’ world into their true 
position in the general history of the world. By making 
them no longer the objects of an exclusive idolatry, it has 
made them the objects of a worthier, because a more 
reasonable, worship* It has broken down the middle wall 
of partition between kindred races and kindred ^studies; it 
has swept away barrier* which fenced oft' certain times and 
languages as 4 dead 1 and ‘ ancient ; ' it has taught us that 
there is no such thing as * dead * and 4 living ' languages, as 
4 ancient ’ and ' modem ' history : it has taught us that the 
study of language is one study, that the study of history is 
dhe study ; it has taught us that no languages are more 
truly living than those which an arbitrary barrier fences off 
as dead ; it has taught us that no parts of history are more 
truly modern — if by modern we mean full of living interest 
and teaching for our own times — than those which the 
delusive name of 4 ancient * would seem to brand as some- 
thing which has wholly passed away, something which, for 
any practical use in these later times, may safely be 
forgotten. 

My position then is that, in all our studies of histoiy and ; 
language — and the study of language, besides all that it ii 
in other ways, is one most important branch of the study of 'f* 
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history— we must cast away all distinctions of ‘ ancient ’ and 
‘modern,’ of ‘dead’ and ’living,’ and must boldly grapple 
with the great fact of the unity of history. As man is tho 
saw® in all ages, the history of man is one in all ages. The 
scientific student of language, ’the student of primitive 
culture, null refuse any limits to their pursuits which cut 
them ofi from any portion of the earth’s surface, from any 
moment of man's history since he first walked upon it. In 
their eyes the languages and the customs of Greece and 
Rome have no special privilege above the Innguoges and th® 
customs of other nations. They do but take their place 
among their fellows, as illustrations of the universal laws 
which hour rule over htunau nature and human speech. 
But let us come to history more strictly so called, to the 
hi* top- of man as a political being, to the history of our 
own quarter of the globe and our own family of nations. 
The history of the Aryan nations of Europe, their languages, 
their institutions, their dealings with one another, all farm 
on.* long MTies of cause and effect, no jwrt of which can be 
r 'K^*tly understood if it l>e dealt wish as something wholly 
cut off from, and alien to, any other part, There is really 
nothing in certain arbitrarily chosen centuries of the history 
of Greece and Italy which ought to cut them off’ either for 
reverence or for contempt, from any other portion of the 
history of the kindred nations, There Is nothing to make 
the so-called ’ancient’ history <i separate study from tho 
his top- t .f so-called ’ modem ’ times. ‘ Ancient ’ history colls 
for no special powers for its mastery ; it calls for no special 
method for its study. The powers which are needed for 
the mastery of aucient history are tho same as those that 
are needed for tho mastery of modem history. The method, 
the line of thought, the habits of research and criticism, 
which are needed for the one are equally needed for the 
other. Knowledge is, in both cases, gained by the exercise 
of the same faculties, and by the use of the same process 
in their exercise. So too it is with language. There is net, 
as the world in general seems to think, anything special or 
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mysterious about the Greek and Latin tongues, or about 

those particular stages of those tongues which are picked 
out to receive the name of classical The accurate knowledge 
of one language can be gained* only by the same means as 
the accurate knowledge of another. It* does not need two 
sets of faculties, bu| one and the same set, to enable us to 
master the inflexions of the tongue of Homer and the 
kindred inflexions of the kindred tongue of Ulfilas. 

No language, no period bt history, can be understood in 
its fulness, none can be clothed with its highest interest and 
its highest profit, if it be looked at wholly in itself, without 
reference to its bearing on those other languages, those other 
periods of history, which join with it to make up the great 
whole of human, or at least of Aryan and European, being. 
The tie which binds together the Greek and the Jjatin 
languages is doubtless closer than that which binds either 
of them to any other member of the great family. But 
the tie is simply closer in degree ; it is in no way different 
in kind. We are at last learning that our scientific know- 
ledge of the speech of* Greece is imperfect unless wo add to 
it a scientific knowledge of the speech of England, and that 
our knowledge of the speech of England is imperfect unless 
we mid to it a scientific knowledge of the speech of Greece. 
W© are learning that Greek and Homan history do not stand 
atone, bound together by some special tie, but isolated from 
the rest of the history of the world, even from the histoty of 
the kindred nations. We are learning that European history, 
from its first glimmerings to our own day, is one unbroken 
drama, no part of which can be rightly understood without 
reference to the other parts which come before and after it 
We are learning that of this great drama Rome is the 
centre, the point to which all roads lead, and from which 
all roads lead no less. It is the vast lake in which all the 
streams of earlier history lose themselves, and from which 
all the streams of later history flow forth again. The world 
of independent Greece stands on one side of it ; the world 
of modem Europe stands on the other. But the history 
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alike of the great centre end of tie satellites on either aide 
can never be fully grasped, except from a point of view wide 
enough to take in the whole group, and to mark the relation* 
of each of its member* to the centre and to otto another. 
Aa it is with the language, ho it is with the history. Onr 
knowledge of the history of Greece is imperfect without a 
knowledge of the kindred history of ’England, and our 
knowledge of the history of England ia imperfect Without a 
knowledge of the kindred histqjy of Greece. Rome is the 
centre, Rome is the common link which binds all together ; 
and yet. while learning this, while learning more truly and 
frilly the place and dignity of Rome, we are learning too to 
cast away the superstition which once looked on her language 
as the one guide and key to all other languages and to all 
human knowledge. We have learned that all member* of 
the greai family are alike kinsfolk, entitled to stand side by 
side on equal term* We hare learned that Angul and his 
brother Dan (4) may inarch boldly anS claim of nght to 
speak facts to fact' a ith their cousin HclIGn, and have no 
need to be smuggled in by somo* back-way through the 
favour of their other cousin Latin us*. 

I here stop to answer one possible objection 1* it, I may 
be asked, ueedful for the student of history or of language to 
be master of all history and of all language i Must he be 
equally familiar with the tongue, the literature, the political 
constitutions, the civil and military events, of all times and 
place* I Such an amount of knowledge, it may well be 
argued, can never fall to the lot of man. And some may go 
on to infer that any doctrine which may even seem to lead 
to such a result must be in itself fruitless Now to be 
equally familiar with all history and all language is of comae 
utterly beyond human power. But it is none the leas true 
that tike student of history or of language— and he who kl * 
student of either must he in no small degree a student of 
the other — must take in all history and all Language within 
Kip range. The degrees of his knowledge of various languages, 
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. of various branches of history, will vary infinitely. Of some 
! branches he must' know everything, but of every branch tie 
{must know something. Each student will have his own 
special range, the times and places which he chooses for 
his special and minute study.* Of these he will know 
everything; he will master every detail of their history 
in the minutest way from the original authorities. The 
choice of such ages and countries for special study will of 
course depend upon each mans taste and opportunities ; one 
may choose an earlier, another a later time ; one may choose 
the East, another the West; one may choose a heathen, 
another a Christian period ; but all are fellow-workers, if 
only they all remember that, beyond the something of which 
they must needs know everything lieh the everything of 
which they need only know something. No man can study 
the history of all ages and countries in original authorities. 
To the man who is most deeply versed in historic lore there 
must still be many periods of which his knowledge is vague, 
imperfect, and gained at second-hand. When a subject is so 
vast, it cannot be othetgvise. Some branches must in every 
case be primary and some secondary’; which are primary’ 
and which are secondary will of course differ in the case of 
each particular student. It is enough if each man, while 
^thoroughly mastering the branches of his own choice, knows 
at least enough of the other branches to have a clear and 
abiding conception of their relation to his own special 
branches and to one another. And the thorough knowledge 
of one period, the habit of minute research and criticism 
among contemporary authorities, undoubtedly gives a man 
a power which leads him better to see his way through the 
periods which he has to take at second-hand, and to feel by 
a kind of instinct where second-hand writers may be freely 
followed and where they must be used with caution. A 
man who is thoroughly master of the periods which to him 
are primary will readily grasp the leading outlines and the 
true relations of the periods which to him are secondary 
The one point is that of no period of history worthy of the 
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name, of no part of the record of man's political being, can 
ho afford to know nothing. I have said that a knowledge 
of the history of Greece is imperfect without a knowledge 
of the history of England and that a knowledge of the 
history of England is imperfect without a knowledge of the 
history of Greece. But I do not say that the knowledge 
need be in each case the same in amount, or even the Same 
in kind. With many men one must be primary and the 
other secondary; one will ho a^tudy to be mastered in its 
minutest detail, while the other will he something of which 
it is enough to know the main outlines nod to grasp the 
true relations of each period to the others. And as it is 
with history, so it is with language. The philologer will 
have certain languages of which he is thoroughly master, 
with whose literature he is familiar, and in which his tact 
can distinguish the nicest peculiarities of dialects and periods 
and particular writers. Of other tongues he will have no 
such minute knowledge ; he may be unable to compose a 
sentence m them, perhaps even to construe a sentence in 
them ; yet he may have a very real and practical knowledge 
of them for his own purpose. That purpose is gained if he 
thoroughly grasps their relations to other languages, the 
main peculiarities which distingtiish them, and the position 
which they hold in the general history of human speech. 

I* joking then at the history of man, at all events at the 
history of Aryan man in Europe, as one unbroken whole, no 
part of which can be safely looked at without refinance to 
other parts, we shall soon see that those branches of history 
which are too often sot aside as something distinct and 
isolated from all others do not lose but gain in dignity and 
impoi lance, by being set free from an unnatural bondage, 
by being brought into their natural relation to other 
branches of the one great study of which they form a part 
Let us look at the history of the Greek people and the 
Greek tongue. Some men speak as if that history came to 
an end on the field of Chairdneia, while others will gra- 
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cibusly allow that the life of Greece lingered on to be burned 
: up for ever among the flames of Corinth. Somespeakao if ; 
the whole life of the Greek tongue was shut up within those 
few centuries which, by an arbitrary distinction, we choose 
ter speak of as ‘classical/ Some indeed 'draw the line very 
narrowly indeed. There was one Greek historian before 
whose eyes the history of the world was laid open as it 
never was to any other man before or after. There was one 
man who, in the compass cf a single life, had been as it 
were a dweller in two worlds, in two wholly different stages 
of mans being. To the experience of Poly bios the Aid life 
of independent Greece, the border warfare and the internal 
politics of her commonwealths, had been the familiar scenes 
of his earlier days. His childhood had been brought up 
among the traditions of the Achaian league, among ^ men 
who were follow-workors with Markon and Aratos. His 
birth would almost fall in days when Megalopolis stood, 
under the rale of Lydiadas, as an independent unit in the 
independent world of Hellas. The son of Lykortos, the 
pupil of Philupoimtai, ifiay have sat as a child on the knees 
of the deliverer of S iky on and Corinth. He could remember 
the times when the tale of the self-devotion of their illus^ 
trious tyrant must have still sounded like a trumpet in the 
eiii of the men of the Great City (5). He had himself 
borne to the grave the um of the last hero of his native 
land, cut off, as Anaxandros or Archidamoa might have 
been, in border warfare with the rebels of MessAnA (6). He 
could remember times when Macedonia, perhaps even when , 
Carthage, was still an independent and mighty power, able 
to grapple on equal terms with the advancing, but ae yet 
not overwhelming, power of Rome. He lived to see n!! 
swept away. He lived to see Africa, Macedonia, and Greece 
itself, either incorporated with the Roman dominion or 
mocked with a shadow of freedom which left them abject . 
dependents on the will of the conquering people. Be #w ; 
the dominion of the descendants of Seleukoo* the trueet 
heirs of Alexander's conquests, shrink up ftp* tn t he vadt 
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empire of Western Asia into the local sovereignty of a 
Syrian kingdom. He saw Pergamo* rise to its momentary 
greatness and Egypt begin the first steps of its downward 
course. He saw the gem of Asiatic history, the wise Con-* 
federation of Lvki4t rise into being after the model of the 
State in .which his own youth had been spent. He lived 
to stand by the younger Scipio beside the flames of Carthage, 
and, if ho saw not the ruin of Corinth with his own eyes, 
he lived to legislate for the helpless Roman dependency 
into which the free Hellenic League of his youth had 
changed < 7 *. The man who saw all this saw changes 
greater than the men who lived in the days of Theodorie 
and Justinian, or the men who lived in the days of the 
elder Buonaparte. And yet there are scholars, men devoted 
to 4 gneient ’ and ‘ classical * learning, who have been known 
to cast away from them the writings of the man who saw 
all this, Waum* forsooth they were ‘food Greek/ because 
they did not conform in every jot and tittle to the standard 
of some arbitrarily chosen [joint in the history of a language 
which has lived a life of well nigf three thousand years. 
Ah if the form were more precious than the substance ; as 
if the changes in a language were not the most instructive 
part of the history of that language ; al if it wor^ne^ m 
unreasonable to call the Greek of Polybios ‘bod Greek ' 
because it is not the Greek of Thucydides as it w^utd be 
to call the Greek of Thucydides * bad Greek # because it is 
not the Greek of Homer. But let us rise above trammels 
such as these ; lot us take a wider and a worthier view of 
the tong history of the most illustrious form of human 
speech. Let us remember that the despised Greek of Poly- 
bios gives us an instance of a law which has gone on from 
his day to ours. Thucydides, Xenophon, DSmoathenfe 
wrote and harangued in the dialect which came most 
naturally to their lips, in the dialect of their daily life 
The History of Polybios is as little written in the dialed; 
which came most naturally to his lips as is the History of 
Trikoup&t, The language of an Arkadian inscription is 
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something wholly different from the language of the con- 
temporary History ( 8 ). That is to say, the dialect of Athena 
had already made that complete conquest of Hellenic prose 
literature which it has kept eves since. The classical purist 
may smile when I apply the name of* Attic to the Jong 
succession of writers of Macedonian, Roman, and Byzantine 
date. But so it is; the style and spirit may change; the 
vocabulary may be corrupted by strange and barbarous 
intruders; but the mere forms of words still remain Attic. 
The latest Byzantine writer really differs less from Xenophon 
than Xenoph&n differs from Herodotus. Even the language 
of a modern Greek newspaper, in its vain attempts to call 
back a form of speech which has passed away, is Attic to 
the best of its ability. Its aim is to reproduce the Greek 
of Plato and Xenophon, not the Greek of Herodotus pr of 
Pindar. What higher tribute can be paid to the great 
writers of the shor^ sunshine of Athenian glory, than that 
the dialect of their one city should for two thousand years 
have thus set the standard of Greek prose writing, that it 
should thus keep up one ideal of Hellenic purity among the 
many and shifting forms of speech which were the native 
dialects of the men who used it ? But the full extent, the 
full worth, of such 'a tribute can never be fully understood 
by those who east away with contempt whatever does not 
fully come up to an ideal whose full perfection of course was 
unattainable except in its native time and place. The man 
who would fully take in the influence of the Greek tongtie 
and the Greek mind on the history of the world must look 
far beyond the narrow range of time and place within which 
classical purism would confine him. Let him see how, in 
the earliest days of Greek colonization, the tongue and the 
arts of Greece found themselves a home on every coast from 
the isle of Cyprus to the peninsula of Spain. Let him look 
on the greater isle of Sicily, twice the battle-field between 
the East and the West, between Africa and Europe, between 
the Semitic and the Aryan man ( 9 ). Let him see the native 
tribes gradually absorbed by kindred conquerors and neigh- 
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hours, till the distinction between Sikel and Sikeliofc died 
away, till the whole island was gathered into the Hellenic 
fold, a land whose Hellenic life failed not under Who mlo of 
Carthaginian, Roman, Saracen, and Norman, and where the 
tongue in which the victories of Hier&n had been sung to 
the fyre of Pindar lived on to record the glories of the house 
of Hautetillo on the waits of the Siiracenic churches of 
Palermo (to). Look again at the Phokaiau settlement in 
Gaul ; see how, among a rm:^ far mow alien Mum the 
kindred Sikel, the arts and letters of Greece held their place 
for ages, and how some glimmerings from the Maasalian 
hearth may even have reached, not indeed to our own fore* 
fathers, but to our prcdocoiisors in our own island. See the 
long history of the Ma&salian commonwealth itself; how the 
spirit of the men who sailed away from the Persian yoke 
livcnt on in their kinsfolk who withstood the might of O sar, 
and sprung again t<> life in later times to withstand the 
sterner might of Charles of Anjou (i l\* From the western 
extremity #f Greek colonization let us look to the eastern; 
let us turn our eyes from the northern shore of the Mediter- 
ran can to the northern short* of the Inhospitable Sea. The 
Greek kingdom of Bosporus and the Greek commonwealth 
of Chersou have paswsl so utterly out of memory that wo 
may doubt whether, when, eighteen years hack, those lands 
were in every mouth, there was one among the warriors and 
tourists and writers of a day who knew that, in compassing 
the fortress of Sebastopol, he was treading on the mins of 
the last of the Greek republics. Yet it is something to 
remember that, ages after Athens and Sparta and Thebe# 
had Ivcen swallowed up in the dominion of Rome, ages after 
their citizens had exchanged the name of Hellenes for the; 
name of Romans, the fire once lighted at the* prytaneion of * 
Megara still burned on, that one single commonwealth still ! 
lived, Greek in blood and speech and feeling, the ally but 
not the subject of the lords of the Old and the New Rome 
(U> Thus for we have seen the free Greek settle on 
distant shores, and cany with him the freedom of his own 
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land. But we must* look also to other times and lands, vfheb 
the Greek tongue and Greek arts were scattered through' ! 
the world, but without carrying Greek freedom with them. 
Yet it was something that, before Greece yielded to her 
Macedonian master, he had himself to become a Greek, to 
be adopted into the great religious brotherhood of Greece, 
and to be chosen, with at least the outward assent of her 
commonwealths, to be their common leader against the 
Barbarian (13). The arms yhich overthrew her old political 
freedom carried her tongue and her culture through the 
kingdoms of the East. The centres of Grecian intellectual 
life moved from the banks of the Ilissos and the Eurfttas to 
the banks of the Orontes and the Nile. Even the barbarous ' 
Gaul, the descendant of the invaders of her Delphic temple, 
was brought in his new home within her magic range, and 
his Asiatic land deserved to be s|)oken of us the Gaulish 
Greece (14). Thus that artificial Greek nation arose, some- 
times Greek in birth, always Greek in speech and culture, 
which so long divided the dominion of the worlds and which, 
after ages of bondage, has again sprung to life m our own 
j day. It is something too to see how truly Greece led captive, 

I not only her Macedonian but her Roman conqueror ; to 
remember how the first Roman historians recorded Roman 
fegends in the Greek tongue, and how well nigh every 
Roman poet went to Greece as the fount of his inspiration. 
But our view will not stop with the Augustan or with the 
Flavian age. If we would see how truly Greece conquered 
Rome, wo must see the two Imperial saints of heathendom, 
Marcus in his camp by the Danube and Julian in his 
camp by the Rhino, choosing the tongue of Greege* and not 
of Borne, to receive the witness of the time when the prayer 
of the wise man was answered, and when philosophers held 
the dominion of the world* But from them we must turn 
away to the records of the Faith which the one persecuted 
and the other cast aside. Those conquests which made the 
Greek tongue the literary tongue of civilized Asia caused 
that it should be in the Greek tongue that the oracles of 
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[ Christianity abouldbe given In the murid, end the! Ufbdc 
should be the speech of the earliest end m mt eloquent 
preachera of the Faith. The tradition* of Greece and Borne, 
the conquest* of Macedonian warriors and of Christian 
Apostles, all came together* when the throne and the name 
of Borne were transferred to a Greek-speaking city of the 
Eastern Aorld, and when the once heathen colony of Mcgara 
was baptized into the Christian capital of Constantine, 
There went on that long domiryon of the laws of Rome, but 
of the speech, the lea|mng, ami the art* of Uruece, the 
dominion of the city which those who scorned and overthrew 
her political power none the less revered as their intellectual 
mistress. We have not gone through the history of Greece 
til! wo have read the legends carved in her tongue uu the 
monumental stones of Ravenna, and blaring m all the glory 
of Iho apses of Venice and Torcello (t$)> Wo have not 
taken m how thoroughly Greece leavened the world, till we 
road how the panegyrist of the Normal* Conqueror tolls iw 
that the spoils ot England w of such richness that they 
would not have disgraced the iiojwruil city, and that even 
Greek e)e* might have looked on them with wonder (16X 

( Tho Empire of Greece has passed away, but her changeless 

f Church remains, the Church which still speaks the tongue 
of Paul and of Chrysostom, the Church which still sends dp 
her prayers in the words of the liturgies of the earliest days, 
the Church which still keeps her Creed free from the in- 
terpolations of later times < 1 7), and which, alone among 
Christian Churches, can give to her people the New Testa- 
ment itself, and not man's interpretation of it And now 
again th&Helien, disguised for ages under the Roman name, 
has once more stood forth as a nation, a nation artificial 
indeed as regards actual blood, but a nation well defined by 
its Greek speech and its Greek religion. And, if regenerate 
Hellas has in some prints foiled, what has been the cause 
of her failure I Mainly because regenerate Hellas has, in 
the seat of her new birth, forgotten her long continuous 
bring. It is, above all things, the dream of the imowemble 
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past, t<he dream of the exclusively classic past, which has 
checked the progress of the ransomed nation. A Greece 
which could utterly forget Athens and Sparta, which could 
look on herself simply as one of the Christian races rescued, 
or to be rescued, from the bondage of fch# Infidel — a Greece 
which could look on herself and which was allowed to look 
on herself, simply as the yoke-fellow of Servia and Bulgaria 
— would be far more likely to hold up her head among 
the nations of Europe thanf,a Greece that still dreams of 
Thermopylai and Marathon, hard as the lesson must be 
when her strife for freedom was one in which the very soil 
of Thermopylai and Marathon was again dyed with the 
blood of vanquished barbarians. 

Surely in such a view as this we learn how truly history is 
one ; surely such a survey teaches us how the whole drama 
hangs together, how ill we can afford to look at any one of 4 
its scenes as a mere isolated fragment, without referring to 
the scenes before and after it. And surely too we pay the 
highest homage to 1 ancient * days, to 1 classic * days, to the 
nation which stood forth as the first teacher of the human 
mind and to the tongue which was the instrument of its 
teaching, not by shutting them up within the prison of a few 
centuries, but by tracing out their influence on the history 
of all time, by showing how clase is the bearing of those 
‘ ancient * times upon the modem world around us, and how 
, the language which we falsely speak of as ‘ dead ' has in truth 
never died, but still lives on, as it has ever lived through the 
revolutions of so many ages. But we shall feel the oneness 
of history even more, if we turn from Greece and her in* 
fluence on mankind to the influence of the other * ancient ’ 
and * classical ' people, to the long and abiding life of that 
other tongue which is even more strangely spoken of as 
* dead’ Let us look at Rome, not the mere 1 classic * Rome 
of a generation or two of imitative poets, but the true Eternal 
City, the Rome of universal history. And in this view, it is 
again no small witness to the true oneness of history that 
much that we have already looked at as Greek we must look 
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at from another point m Roman. The influence of Qtw&» 
on the later world, deep and hutting aa it haa been, has been 
largely an indirect influence, an influence of example and 
analogy. No modem nation in governed by the laws of 
Lykoargoa or the lavWi of Solon ; no modem state can directly 
tiaco ita political being either to Athenian democracy or to 
Macedonian kingship. But Rome still lives in the inmost 
life of every modem European state. Two abiding signs of 
her rule stand out on the very surface of the modem world, 
and need no thought, no searching into record**, to bring 
them before the eyes of every man. Throe of the foremost 
nations of Europe .still apeak the tongue of Rome, in forms 
indeed which have |Mrt*d off into intle]xmdent language, but 
which an* none the Um living witn<*g$cs of her abiding rule, 
as not only the conqueror but the civilizer of the Western 
.lands. And among all the nations which speak her tongue, 
among many too to whom her tongue is strange, the city of 
the Caesars and the Pontiffs is still looked up to m their reli- 
gious mctn^olih. though no longer m their capital. 

Let us look at the history of Roma ♦and of her language. 
We may say of Rome, m a truer sense even than of Greece, 
that her sound 1 ms gone out into all lands, and her words 
unto the ends of the world. In the view of universal history, 
the century 01 two of its * classic ' purity seom but as a 
moment in the long annals of the Imperial tongue. We 
might indeed be tempted to wipe out altogether the days of 
her 1 classical 1 — that Ls, her imitative— literature, as a mere 
episode m the history of the undying speech of Rome. We 
might be tempted to say that the genuine literature of Italy 
went into a katabothra when the Camerne wept over the 
tomb of Nievius, and that it came out again when the 
dominion of the stranger Muses had passed away, and when 
the inspiration of Prudentius and Ambrose was drawn from 
sources at least not more foreign than the well of Uelikdn (ifl). 
The old Saturnian echoes which sang how it was the evil foie 
of Rome which gave her the Meielti as her Consuls, ring out 
again in those new Saturnian rimes which sing the praises of 
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Imperial Frederick and set forth the reforming policy of Earl 
Simon (19), The truly distinctive character of the Latin 
tongue was not stamped on it by its poets, not even by its 
historians and orators. The special calling of Rome, as one 
of those poets told her, was to rule the* nations ; not merely 
to conquer by her arms, but to govern by her abiding laws. 
Her truest and longest life is to be looked for not in the 
triumphs of her Dictators, but in the edicts of her Prsfctors. 
The most truly original tftanch of Latin literature is to be 
found in what some might perhaps deny to be part of litera- 
ture at all, iti the immediate records of her rule, in the text- 
books of her great lawyers, in the Itineraries of her provinces, 
in the Notitia of her governments and offices. The true 
7 glory of the Latin tongue is to have become the eternal 
1 speech of law anti dominion. It is the tongue of Romes 
twofold sovereignty and of her twofold legislation, the tongue 
of the Church find, the Empire, the tongue of the successors 
of Augustus and of the successors of Saint Peter. It has 
been, wherever King or Priest could wrap himself in any 
shred of her Imperial or her Pontifical mantle, the chosen 
speech alike of temporal find of religious rule. In the hymn 
of the Fratres Arvales, in the ‘ lex horrendi canninis ' of the 
earliest recorded Roman formula ( 20 ), we get the beginnings 
4 of that long series of witnesses of her twofold rule, as alike 
the temporal and the spiritual mistress of the Western world. 
In the eyes of universal history the truest triumphs of the 
Latin tongue are to be found in lands far away from the 
seven hills, far away even from the shores of the Italian 
peninsula. The tongue of Rome, the tongue of Oaius and 
Ulpian rather than the tongue of Virgil and Horace, has 
become the tongue of the Code and the Capitularies, the 
tongue of the false Decretals and of the true Acts of Councils, 
the tongue of Domesday and the Great Charter, the tongue 
of the Missal and the Breviary, the tongue which was for 
ages in Western eyes the very tongue of Scripture itself, 
the tongue in which all Western nations were content to 
record their laws and annals, the tongue for which all those 
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nation# which came within her immediate dominion were 
content to cast away their native speech. It is this abiding 
and Imperial character of the speech of Rome, & r more than 
even the greatest works qf one or two short periods in its 
long life, which giv%s it a position in the history of the world 
which no other European tongue can share with iu But this 
its position in the history of the world can never bo grasped 
•except by those who look on the history of the world as 
one continuous whole. It is amintolUgible to those who 
break up the unity of history by artificial barriers of 1 ancient ’ 
and ‘modem, 1 Much that in a shallow view of things passes 
for mere imitation, for mere artificial revival, was in truth 
abiding and unbroken tradition. Of all the languages of the j 
earth, Latin is the last to be spoken of as dead. It was but » 
yesterday the universal speech of science and learning ; it is 
still the religious speech of half Western Europe ; it is still 
the key to European history and law ;^and, if it is nowhere 
spoken in its ancient form, it still lives in the new forma into 
which it g*w in the provinces which Rome civilized m well 
ns conquered. It was a wise saying that the true scholar 
should know, not only whence words come, hut whither they 
go (at). The history' of the Latin language is imperfect if it 
does not take in the history of the changes by which it grew 
into the tongue of Dante ami Viliam, into the tongues of tho 
Provencal Troubadour and the Castilian Campeador, and into 
that later but once vigorous speech wliich gave us tho rimes 
of Waco and the prose of Joinville, and which still lives in 
m many of the statutes and records and legal fonnube of our 
own land. 

In truth, as the full meaning and greatness of the Roman 
history cannot be grasped without a fall understanding of 
history* as a whole, so the history of Rome is in itself the 
great example of the oneness of all history'. The history of I 
Rome is the history of the European world. It is in Rome I 
that all the states of the earlier European world lose them? 
selves; it is out of Rome that all the states of the later 
European world take their being. The true meaning of 
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Roman history as a branch of universal history, or rath efr the 
absolute identity of Roman history with universal history, 
can only be fully understood by giving special attention to 
those ages of the history of Europe which are commonly 
most neglected. Men study what they call Greek and 
Roman history ; they study again the history of the modem 
kingdoms of England and France. But they end their 
Roman studies at the latest with the deposition of Augus* 
tulus; sometimes they do not cany them beyond Pharsalia 
and Philippi. Their study of English history they begin at 
the point when England for a moment ceased to be England ; 
their French studies they begin at some point which teaches 
them that the greatest of Germans was a Frenchman. In 
every case, they begin both at some point which leaves an 
utter gap between their ' ancient 1 or ‘ classical * and Jheir 
* modem 1 studies. To understand history as a whole, to 
* understand how truly all European history is Roman history, 
we must see things, not only as they seem when they are 
, looked at from Rome and Athens* from Paris and London, 

1 but as they seem when they aw looked at from Constants 
nople, from Aachen, and from Ravenna. In that last-named 
wondrous city we stand as it were on the isthmus which 
joins two worlds, and there, amid Roman, Gothic, and 
Byzantine monuments, we feel, more than on any other spot 
of the earth*s surface, what the history of the Roman Empire 
really was. It is in tho days of the decline of the Roman 
power-— those days which were in truth tho days of its 
greatest conquests — that we see how truly great, how tfuly 
abiding, was the power of Rome. When wo see how 
thoroughly the conquered Roman led captive his Teutonic 
conqueror, we see how firm was the work of Sulla and of 
| Augustus, of Diocletian and of Constantine. Wo see it 
alike when Odoacer and Theodoric shrink from assuming the 
titles and ensigns of Imperial power, and when the Imperial 
crown of Rome is placed upon the head of the Jftankish 
Charlea We see it in our own day as long as the cogwmn 
of a Roman finally, strangely changed into the official 
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designation of "Romm sovereignty, still remains the highest 
and most coveted of earthly titles To know what Rome 
waa t to feel how «be looked in the eyes of other nations, it is 
not enough to reed the hireling strains in which Horace 
sends the living Gov&ul and Tribune to drink nectar among 
the Ooda, or those in which Virgil and Lucan hid him take 
caw on what quarter of the universe he seats himself (22)1 
Let us rather sec how Rome, in the days of her supposed 
decay, looked in the eyes of the men who overthrew her. 
Let us listen to the Goth Atbanarie, when, overwhelmed by 
the splendour* of the New Rome, he bears witness that the 
Emperor is a God upon earth, and that he who dates to 
withstand him shall have his blood on his own head (23k 
Let us listen to Ataulf in the moment of his triumph, when 
he tails how he had once dreamed of sweeping away the 
Roman name, of putting the Goth in the place of the 
Roman, and Ataulf in the place of Augustus, but how he 
learned in later days that the world could not be governed 
save by th? laws of Rome, and how the highest glory to 
which he now looked was to use the power of the Goth in 
the defence of the Roman Commonwealth (24). And m her 
name ami j»ower lives on, witnessed in the Imperial style of 
every prince, from Winchester to Trebirond* who deemed it 
his highest glory to deck himself in some shreds of her 
purple ; witnessed too, when her name passes on not only to 
her subjects, allies, and disciples, but to the destroyers of her 
power and faith ; when Tiioour, coming forth from his 
unknown Mongolian land, sends his defiance to the Ottoman 
Bajaxet and addresses him by tfce title of the Caesar of Rome 
(25)1 But it is not in mere names and titles that her] 
dominion still lives. As long as the law of well-nigh every 
European nation but ourselves rests as its groundwork on 
the legislation of Scrvius and Justinian — as long as the 
successor of the Leo* and the Innocents, shorn of all earthly 
power, is still looked to by millions as holding their seat by 
a more than earthly right — so long con no man say that the 
power of R am is a thing of days which are gone by* or that 
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the history of her twofold rule is the history of a dominion 
which has wholly passed away* 

In tracing out the long history of the true middle ages* 
the ages when Roman and Teutonic elements stood as yet 
side by side, not yet mingled together into the whole which 
was to spring out of their union — in treading the spots 
which have witnessed the deeds of Roman Ca?sars and 
Teutonic Kings — many are^ho scenes which we light upon 
which make us feel more strongly how truly all European 
history is one unbroken tale. There are moments when 
contending elements are brought together in a wondrous 
sort, when strangely mingled tongues and races and states 
of feeling meet as it were from distant lauds and ages. I 
will choose but one such scene out of many. Lot us f^and 
on the Akropolis of Athens on a day in the early part of the 
eleventh century o£ our a j ra. A change has come since the 
day! of Perikles and even since the days of Alaric. The 
voice of the orator is silent in the Pnyx ; the ♦bice of the 
philosopher is silent ii\ the Academy. AthenG Promachos 
no longer guards her city with her uplifted spear, nor do 
men deem that, if the Goth should again draw nigh, her 
living form would again scam him from her walls (26). 
But her temple is still there, as yet untouched by tfie 
cannon of Turk and Venetian, as yet unspoiled by the hand 
of the Scottish plunderer. It stands as holy as ever in the 
minds of men ; it is hallowed to a worship of which Iktipos 
and K*Hikmt$s never heard ; yet in some sort it keeps its 
ancient name and use : the *House of the Virgin is the 
House of the Virgin still. The old altars, the old images, 
are swept away ; but altars unstained by blood have risen 
in their stead, and the walls of the cella blaze, like Saint 
Sophia and Saint Vital, with the painted forms of Hebrew 
patriarchs, Christian martyrs, and Roman Csesars. It is a 
day of triumph, not as when the walls were broken down 
to welcome a returning Olympic conqueror; not as when 
ransomed thousands pressed forth to hail the victors of 
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Marathfin, or when their servile offspring crowded to pay 
their impious homage to the descending godshif) of 
Ddm&trioe (27). A conqueror comes to pay his worship 
within those ancient walls ; an Emperor of the Romans 
comes to give thunks for tfie deliverance of hie Empire in 
the Church of Saint Mary of Athena Roman in title, 
Greek in speech — boasting of his descent from the Mace- 
donian Alexander and from the Parthian Araak$s, but 
sprung in truth, ho men whisper'd, front the same Slavonic 
stock which had given the Empire Justinian and Bclimtrius — 
fresh from his victories over a people Turanian in blood, 
Slavonic in sjawh, and delighting to deck their Kings with 
the names of Hebrew prophets (28) — Basil the Second, the 
Slayer of the Bulgarians, the restorer of the Byzantine 
power* paying his thank-offerings to God and the Panngia 
in the old heathen temple of democratic Athens, seems as if 
he had gather* >d all the ages and nations of the world 
around him, to teach by the most poinfJbd of contrasts £hnt 
the histor>of no age or nation can be safely fence*! off from 
the history of its fellow* (29). Otter scenes of the same 
class might easily be brought together, but this one, perhaps 
the most striking of all, is enough, I know of no nobler 
subject for a picture or a poem. 

We might carry out the same doctrine of the unity of 
history into many and various applications. I have oh yet 
been shaking of branches of the study where its oneness 
takes the form of direct connexion, of long chains of events 
bound together in the direct relation of cause and effect. 
There are other branches of history which proclaim the 
unit) of the study in a hardly less striking way, in the 
form of mere analogy. Man is in truth ever the mime ; even 
when the direct succession of cause and effect doe* not come 
in, we see that in times and place* most remote from one 
another Like events follow upon like causes, European 
history forms one whole in the strictest sense, but between 
European and Astatic history the connexion is only 
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occasional and incidental. The fortunes of iheEothaft 
Empire had no effect on the internal revolutions of the 
Saracenic Caliphate, still less effect had they on the 
momentary dominion of the hojuse of Jenghiz or on the 
Mogul Empire .in India. Yet the Way in which the 
European Empire and its several kingdoms broke in pieces 
has its exact parallel in those distant Eastern monarchies. 
After all real dominion in the West had passed away from 
the New Rome, Gothic and Frankish Kings bore themselves 
/is lieutenants of the absent Emperor. It was by Imperial 
commission that Ataulf conquered Spain and that Theodoric 
conquered Italy, and Odoacer, Chlodwig, and Theodoric him- 
self, bore the titles of Consul and Patrician, no less than 
Bobtiua and Belisarius. So in later times we see the Duke 
of the French at Paris owning a nominal homage to f the 
King of the Franks at Laon, and at the same time attacking, 
despoiling, leading about as a prisoner, the King whom he 
did not dare to deprive of his royal title (30). We see Princes 
Aquitaine and Toulouse so far vassals of thff King of 
Laon as to date their charters by the years of his reign, but 
not caring to speak a word for or against their master in his 
struggle with their rebellious fellow-vassal. We see in 
times far nearer to our own a Roman Emperor and King of 
^Germany addressed in terms of the lowliest homage, and 
served, os by his menial servants, by princes some of them 
mightier than himself, princes who never scrupled to draw 
the sword against a Lord of the World who, as such, hold 
not a foot of the earth’s surface. We see the parallels to 
this when the dominion of Jenghiz is split up into endless 
fragments which still remember the name of their lawful 
sovereign. It is brought in all its fulness before our eyes 
when the Emir Timour, scrupulously forbearing to take bn 
him any higher title, thus far respects the hereditary right 
of the Grand Khan who follows him as a single soldier in 
his army (31)1 We see it when every Moslem prince who , 
has grasped any fragment of the old Saracenic Empire 
dutifully seeks investiture from the Caliph of his own sect— 
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wben fiajazet the Thunderbolt stoops to receive his potent 
as Sultan from the trembling slave of the Egyptian Mame- 
lukes, and when Selim the Inflexible obtains from the last 
Abbaaride a formal cession vf the rank and style of Com- 
mander of the Faithful (33). We see it in events which 
have more nearly touched ourselves. Wo see it in the 
history of our own dealings with tho land where we won 
province after province fr>m princes who owned a formal 
allegiance to the heir of Tinmnn We see it in the way in 
which we ourselves have dealt with the heir of Titnour him- 
self, first as a pampered pensioner, lord only within the Wall* 
of his own palace, and at last as a criminal and a primmer, 
sent to a harder exile than that of Glycerins in his bishop- 
rick or of the lost Mcrwing in his cloister. 

• 

Oik* word more. Tho fashion of the day, by a not un- 
natural miction, sterns to bo turning agpinat ' ancient * and 
* classical 1 learning altogether. We are asked, What in tho 
use of loarffing language which are 4 fiend * ? What m tho 
use of studying the record* of timfs which ha\e for ever 
passed away * Men who call themselves statesmen and 
historians are not ashamed to run up and down the land, 
spreading abroad, wherever such assertions will win them a 
cheer, the daring falsehood that such studies, and no others, 
form the solo business of our ancient Universities, They 
ask, in their pitiftil shallowness, What is the use of poring 
over the history of 4 petty states’? What is tho* use of 
studying battles in which so few men were killefl as on the 
field of Marothdn (33) ? In this place I need not stop for a 
moment to answer such transparent fallacies, Still even 
such falsehoods and fallacies as these are signs of the times 
which we cannot afford to neglect Tho answer is in our 
own hands. As long as we treat the language and the 
history of Greece and Borne as if they were something 
special and mysterious, something to be set apart front aft 
other studies, something to be approached and handled in 
some peculiar method of their own, we are playing into the 
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hands of the enemy. As long as we have 4 classical * schools 
instead of general schools of language, as long as we have 
schools of 4 modem* history instead of general schools of 
history (34), as long as we in any way recognize the distinc- 
tions implied in the words 4 classical ’ and 1 ancient/ we are 
pleading guilty to the charge which is brought against us. 
We are acknowledging that, not indeed our whole attention, 
but a chief share of it, is given to subjects which do stand 
apart from ourselves, cut off/rom all bearing on the intellect 
and life of modern days. The answer to such charges is to 
break down the barrier, to forget, if we can, the whole line 
of thought implied in the distinctions of 4 ancient/ 4 classical/ 
and 4 modem/ to proclaim boldly that no languages are more 
truly living than those which are falsely called dead, that no 
portions of history are more truly 4 modem ’ — that is, more 
full of practical lessons for our own political and social state 
— than the history of the times which in mere physical 
distance we look upon as ‘ancient/ If men ask whether 
French and German are not more useful lai^cages than 
Latin and Greek, let us*, answer that, as a direct matter of 
parentage and birth, it is an imperfect knowledge of French 
which takes no heed to the steps by which French grew out 
of Latin, and that it is an imperfect knowledge of Latin 
which takes no heed to the steps by which Latin grew into 
French. Let us answer again, not as a matter of parentage 
and birth, but- as a matter of analogy and kindred, that it i a 
an imperfect knowledge of German which takes no heed to 
the kindred phenomena of Greek, and that it is an imperfect 
knowledge of Greek which takes no heed to the kindred 
phenomena of German. If they ask what is the use of 
studying the histories of petty states, let us answer that 
moral and intellectual greatness is not always measured by 
physical bigness, that the smallness of a state of itself 
heightens and quickens the power of its citizens, and makes 
the history of a small commonwealth a more instructive 
lesson in politics than the history of a huge empire. If we 
are asked what is the use of studying the events and 
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institutions of times so for removed from our own, let m 
answer that distance is not to bo measured simply by lapse 
of time, and that those ages which gave birth to literature, 
and art, and political freedom are, sometimes only by analogy 
and indirect influence, sometimes by actual cause and effect* 
not distant, but veiy near to us indeed. Let us give to the 
history and literature of Greece and Borne in their chosen 
periods their due place in the history' of mankind, but not 
more than their due place, Le4 u* took on the * ancients/ 
the men of Plutarch, the men of Homer, not as beings of 
another race, but as men of like passions with ourselves, as 
older brethren of uur common A nun household. In this way 
we can make answer to gainsay era ; in this way wo can 
convince the unlearned and unbelieving that <>ur studies an*, 
not •vain gropings into whafc is dead and gone. Let us carry 
about with us the thought that the tongue which we still 
speak is in truth one with the tongue pf Horner; that the 
Ekkl&ua of Athens, tho Comitia of Koine, and the Parlia- 
ment of Ehgland, are all offshoots from one common stock ; 
that Kloistheii&s, Licinius, and Sitnori of Montfort were 
fellow'- workers in one common cause — let all this Ik; to us a 
living thought, as we read the record* either of the earlier 
or of the later time — and we shall find that the studies of 
our youthful days will still keep an honoured place among 
the studies of later life, that the heroes of ancient legend, 
the worthies of ancient history, lose not, but rather gain, in 
true dignity by being made the? objects of a reasonable 
homage instead of an exclusive superstition. 
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( 1 ) Pag# 4, — Max MUlier, Oxford Essays, 1856, p. 2T* “The 
English nauu' for 1 mill * i* likewise of considerable antiquity* for" 
it exists not only in the 0. H. Q. nwJi, but in the lithuanian 
tn/rfutttu> the Bohemian m/ya, the Welsh tnsiin, the Latin moltt, 
and* the Greek /*uX» j” Supposing the word not to he found 
beyond the Western branch of the Aryan family, it still seems 
quite impossible that the word could have got into these various 
languages by any means but that of original kindred. Examples 
rtf wider range might have been found ; but this has the example 
of being so perfectly clear, and of needigg no philological practice 
to see the likeness between the different cognate word*. 

(j) Page 6.— -The connexion between the Greek Churis and 
r hunts* and the Sanscrit Marti* is discussed by Mtiller, Science 
of Language, ii. 369-576, 381-383 ; Cox, Aryan Mythology, 
l 48, 210; ii 2. Mr. Cox, as usual, goes somewhat further than 
Professor Miiller. I can see no difficulty in looking on the Greek 
word and its Greek cognates as sprung from the same 
original root ghar an the Sanscrit Hants and their Sanscrit 
cognates, and at the same time believing that the mythological 
Chart* and Chortles arose after the appellative xfa m? had received 
its particular Greek meaning. Charts and the Chartist would 
thus be strictly personifications, like the other personifications 
compared with them in the text. The Marti* and the Char its* 
have thus a connexion, the general connexion which exists 
between any two words sprung from the same root. I cannot 
see qiith Mr. Cox (i. 210) that we are bound to see the same kind 
of connexion between them which there is between Cyan* tod 
Sam. 
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( 3 ) Page 7.— The solar theory has undoubtedly been pressed 
too far ; on the other hand, it has been made the subject of a 
good deal of jesting which is much more foolish than any posable 
vagaries of the theory itself. The true rule seems to be this ; it 
is not safe to set down as a solar myth evenp story which, by some 
ingenious process, may be made to fit in with the requirements 
of a solar story. 1 believe that this might be done with a little 
trouble with almost every tale in history or fiction. I have myself 
tried (see Fortnightly Review, November, 1870) to do as much 
with the story both of Harold Hardrada and of Harold the son 
of Godwine. One might argue that Augustus the Strong was a 
solar hero, on the strength of the 360 children whom he is said to 
have left behind him. These might fairly pass for the days of the 
year, all the more so as the most famous of them was undoubtedly 
the son of £o$ or the Morning, in the person of Aurora von 
Konigsmarck. Many of the solar explanations which have been 
put forth seriously seem to me to be of exactly the same kipd as 
these sportive ones. The case is changed when philology comes to 
the help of mythology, and when the names and epithets of the 
hero and his attendants show beyond doubt that the story is 
solar. This is the distinction which is more than ogee drawn by 
Professor Muller. Thus the solar character of Phoibos-ApollOn 
runs through every detail. But I cannot see the same evidence 
for the solar character of Achilleus and Odysseus. 

( 4 ) Page 9, — For the happy name 44 survivals ” we have to 
thank Mr. Tylor. No line of argument can well be more con- 
vincing, and it will be seen that in other lectures I have made a 
large use of it for my own purposes. 

( 5 ) P ft g e 9. — Miiller, Science of Language, i. 223-226. 

( 6 ) Pago 10. — Let the science rather go nameless than bear the 
burthen of such a name as, for instance, Sociology, 

( 7 ) Page 14* — See Growtlj of the English Constitution, 92, 
ed. ii. It can hardly be needful to expose for the thousandth 
time either the notion that the Three Estates are King, Lords, 
and Commons, or the silly joke of calling the newspapers the 
Fourth Estate, 
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(8) Page 14. — See Growth of the English Constitution, 
96, »a 

(9) Page 16. — I must confects that X my this at second ham!, 
as I hare not studied the Cfu&ading Jurisprudence for myself* 
Rut it is plain that in no other time or place was there the same 
opportunity for bringing in a system of Feudal Law — if any one 
likes the phrase* of introducing the Feudal System — which was 
supplied by the Frank Conquest of Palestine. Elsewhere feudal 
notions gradually grew up* and tjiey gradually spread from one 
country to another. Thus in England the feudal ideas, which 
were already growing up before the Norman Conquest, were 
greatly strengthened and put into shape through the Norman 
Conquest. But there wan nothing like the bringing in of a 
wholly new jurisprudence at a single blow. In Palestine, on the 
other hand, where of course Mahometan law ami custom went 
for* nothing, the Crusaders haul the opportunity of legislating 
afresh from the beginning, and the most perfect of feudal codes 
was the natural result. The lands conquered from the Eastern 
Empire by the Crusaders and other Western adventurers, from 
Apulia to Cyprus offered a field for feudal legislation only one 
degree less open than the lands conqu^ed from the Mahometans. 
The Assize* of Jerusalem themselves became the law of the 
Kingdom of Cyprus, whose Kings of the House of Lnsignan con- 
tinued the nominal succession of the King* of Jerusalem. Bee 
Gibbon, c. lviil vol. xi. p. 01, at Milutau. 

(10) Page 17. — The magistrates were called in Romance 

CnpilMiis, The name CajntoUnm is graven in large letters on 
the front of the building itself, a building of no great age. I 
have not specially studied the local history of Toulouse, but I 
can hardly think that the Capitouls, whatever we make of the 
Capitotium itself, can be a direct inheritance from Roman 
time*. Indeed, according to Thierry (Tiers Etat, ii. 1, Eng. 
Trans.), the of Toulouse were only established in 1186* 

There wa* also a Capitol at Kbln, the name of which survive* in 
the church of Saint Mary Capitoline. 

(it) Page 18.— T learned this from an inscription in the church 
of Saint Saivi at Alby, Hie style is ** major et commies.” On the 
consular governments in the cities of Southern Gaul seethe chapter 
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of Thierry just quoted. He speaks of ike Major as an addition 
to the original consular government which came in first in the 
Aquitanian cities under Norman or English role. 

(xa) Page 19. — On the modem corruption of the German 
language I have said something in my second series of Historical 
Essays, p. 969, 

( 13 ) Page 20. — See Forsyth, History of Ancient Manuscripts, 
p. 25. 

r • 

( 14 ) Page 20. — 1 said something on this matter many years 
ago in the two first chapters of the First Book of my History of 
Architecture ; but I should not now talk about “Pelasgian.” 

( 15 ) Page 21. — See History of Federal Government, i. 319. 

a 

( 16 ) Page 21. — See Historical Essays, First Series, 401- 
406. 
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(1) Page 25. — See tho remarks of Grote, ii. 280402, cm the 
effects of the geographical character of Greece on its history* Bee 
also the first chapter of Curtius, especially the remarkable passage 
at page 13 : 

M Euplirut unci Nil bieten Jahr um Jnhr ibren Auwohnern 
diesel ben Vortheile mid regain ihre Beschkftigungen, deren 
stetiges Kinerlei es mdglich macht, class Jahrhunderte Uber das 
I*and hingehen, ohne doss sich in den bergghrachten Lebensver- 
haltnissen etwas Wesentliches sndert, Eh erfolgetx tJmwklsiin- 
gen T aber koine Entwickel ungen, und mumienartig eingasargt 
stodrt. im Thale de« Nils din C hilt nr dor #Vogypter ; sic znhlen die 
einformigen Pendelschlago dor Zeit, aber die Zeit hat keinen 
Inbilt ; hw Imbon Chronologic, aber koine Goschiehte ini vollen 
Binne des Worts. .Sole lie Zustknde der Erstarrung duldet dcr 
Wcdlenschlag dec agkischen Moores nicht, dor, went) einmal 
Verkehr und geistiges Leben erwacht ist, daaselbe olmo Btillstand 
irnmer waiter fiihrt und entwickclt.” 

( 2 ) Page 26. — The second chapter of Curtiua and the appendix 
to the first, volume should be read. But I see no reason to doubt 
the received version, which makes European Hellas the mother- 
land of the Asiatic Hellenes. 

( 3 ) Page 26. — Of the Phoenician occupation of tho JEgmu 
islands there seems no doubt. Bee Thucydides, i. 8 ; Hero- 
dotus, iv. 147. Thasos, with its gold mines, is a well-known 
case ; the authorities are collected in the article on Thasoe in the 
Dictionary of Geography, I venture to think that the Homeric 
Catalogue might enable us to draw a map of the islands as far as 
they had been already wrested from Phoenician and other pro 
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Hellenic occupants. It appears from w. 645-680 that Crete, 
Rhodes, Kds, and several other of the southern islands, were * 
already Hellenic, though the language used of Rhodes Would 
seem to imply that the Hellenic settlement had been made 
not very long before. Chios and Samoa were clearly not yet 
Hellenic, and Lesbos is a conquest of Achilleus himself* (Iliad, 
ix. 271.) 

The Hellenes were doing in these islands in pne-historio times 
what they afterwards did in Sicily and Cyprus. They were t 
fighting the battle of the Alyan against the Semitic man; and 
ull the more so because the Phoenicians had doubtless established 
themselves in all these islands, except perhaps Cyprus, at the cost 
of Sikels, Karians, and other nations more or less akin to thf 
Greek. 

( 4 ) Page 26.— See Historical Essays, Second Series, p. 90. 


( 5 ) L >a ^ e 26.-- Tb> exact limits of Greek colonization should be 
noted. It spread gradually over the whole coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and its great gulfs, except when there was some mani- 
fest hindrance. Thus, dn the eastern and southern coasts of the 
Mediterranean the Greeks were cut off from colonization by the 
presence of Phoenicians and Egyptians, except in the lands 
between Egypt and the Carthaginian dominions, which did 
receive Greek colonies in the form of the Kyrenaic Pentapolie. 
It will be at once seen that, while no part of the Mediterranean 
coast was more thickly set with Greek colonies than Southern 
Italy, Northern Italy contained few or none. The Greek origin 
of Pis® on the one coast and of Spina on the other is at best 
doubtful, and in no caBe did they play any part as Greek cities 
worthy to bo compared with the fatuous cities which won the name 
of Magna Oneeia, This plainly shows that, in the days of Greek 
colonization, the occupants of Northern Italy— Etruscan, Gaulish, 
Umbrian, or Latin— were much stronger than those whom the 
Greek colonists found in the South. Another point to notice it 
that Greek colonization succeeded best in those lands where the 
former inhabitants were more or less closely akin to the Greeks. 
Thus Sicily and the n coast became really Greek countries, 
while in Libya and on the Euxine the Greek colonies always 
remained mere scattered settlements in a barbarian land. 
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Egypt and the Sent, I see no more reason than t dkS fivenmd- 
twenty years ego to derive the origin of Greek awdutecture from 
enjr barbarian source. The Ionic capital indeed may perhaps 
noma from the Beat, #But if its the Greeks made it thoroOghly 
their own, and they were the first to give it any form which, in 
the words of the text, really deserved the name of art. 

( 7 ) Page 26.— That is of course the *ri#*a ft del of Thuey* 
dldes himself (i. 22) The fact tlift such a history as that of 
Thucydides could be written at such an early stage of prose 
literature is in itself one of the greatest facts In Greek or in 
human history. The man himself was of course above his con- 
temporaries, but in no other contemporary society wild room 
have been found for such a man. I may refer to the third Essay 
in my second series of Historical Essays. 

( 8 ) Page 27. — I have said something on this head Ut the fifth 
and sixth essays of the same series. But ttfo real witness to the 
lasting resu|^ of Alexanders career is to be found in the 
Histories of Mr. Finlay. An inhabitant of modern Athens seeks 
to trace out the causes of the state of things which he sees around 
him and of the events in which he had himself played a part, 
and he has to go back to the conquests of Alexander at Ida 
beginning. 

( 9 ) Page 27.— It must always be remembered that, till the 
modem Hellenic revival, the name of "EJUgv was altogether 
unknown as the name of the Greek nation. All through Byx&n* 
tine, Frank, and Ottoman times, their one name was 'Pw/mfot— 
Romans by virtue of the unrepealed law of Antoninus Oaracalla. 

(to) Page 27.— I accept the legend so far as this, that it 
expraasM*, in a legendary form, a policy by which Rome grew 
from the be gin n in g— the policy of incorporation* 

( 1 1 ) Page 2&— “ The reign of Gwaar and of Christ was restored/* 
say* Gibbon (c. Uh # voL x., 86, Hitman), in recording the recovery 
of Antioch by NikAphoros PhAka*. This exactly expresses tbs 

Statoof the case* 

* 
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(ra) Page 28. — The phrase of “ Urbs wterna " is <x>mmon ha 
Ammianus. Bee xiv, 6, and a note of Lindenbrog for other 
instances. 


# 

(13) Page 29. — I believe that there are still people— perhaps 
those who talk about “ Goths, Huns and Vandals ” as if they 
were all the same — who fancy that the Goths were destroyers. 
Let them study the famous passage of Cassiodorus (vii. 15) ; only 
let them not fancy that the description there given has anything 
to do with Gothic architecture in theiechnical sense. 

(14) Page 29. — See Growth of the English Constitution, p. 9, 
ed. 2. 


(15) Page 30. — It should always be remembered that the three 

Scandinavian kingdoms, like the two Nether-Dutch kingdoms of 
Belgium and the Netherlands, were among the few European 
states which passed undisturbed through the storms of 1848. 
From 1660 to 1848 Denmark was the one country where 
despotism was really lawful ; and in 1848 Frederick the Seventh 
had, as his first act, gi^en his people a constitution of his own 
free will, before revolutions had began elsewhere. The wars and 
negotiations which have gone on since 1848 have had nothing to 
do with the state of Denmark itself, but wholly with its relations 
to the two border Duchies. And it should be further remarked 
that the discontent in those Duchies came to a head at the very 
moment of the proclamation of free institutions in Denmark. 
The cause is obvious. Under the despotism Kingdom and 
Duchies fared alike, and there were oven times when the German 
element seemed to Ikj preferred to the Danish. In a Parlia- 
ment representing both the Kingdom and the Duchies the 
German element would always have been out-voted. . The like 
would be the case with the Romance Cantons of Switzerland, if 
their equality as sovereign States did not protect them. Hence 
the strong opposition of those Cantons to the proposed changes in 
the Federal Constitution. ^ 

(16) Page 30.-1 assume this here ; I have gone more fully 
into the matter in my Growth of the English Constitution, of! 
which this position is the main argument 
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( 17 } hgft SO, — For J&tfred’s description of the modest way iu 
which tie hud bur laws before hie Witan, see Kerman Conquest, 

I si, 

<tS) Page 30. —See Growth <jf the English Constitution, Si, 

( 19 ) Page 30.— I have elsewhere collected some instances of 
the notion of Britain as another world (Norman Conquest, l 
556). It may be well to give nome more instance* from earlier 
writers. The form of speech ln»giu% with Virgil's Point us to to 
divine* orb© Britannot.” (M i, 67.) So Velleius (U. 46) 
sptnks of tVaar an going into Britain, ♦* alterum jw>ue impede 
nostro ac »uo quirrena orbein.’* J^ucan probably moans the same 
thing lens directly, when he *paaka (ii. 291) of didurtujue fretb 
alio sub ridere rege*/’ Ho Plorua (ill 10) : “Quasi hie Romano# 
or bis non sufliceret, altrnuu cog^Uvit. , ' (We hear again of 

II Boraamirt orbia M and even of M Iinpomtor Romani orbis,*’ 

in Vopiscus, Anreliau, 26, 26.) Ho Jormtialee (11) also speaks 
of (War: “Penn omnctn nmndum sum ditip iris subegit, omnia- 
quo regna pordomnit, adoo ut extra nostrum orbetu in 
(Xmni »imt *?posita* innulaa ocvuparet/* Ho elsewhere (5) he 
oppose* “ Britannia ” to 44 neater orbia”# We 6nd the name way 
of speaking in Creek author* nl^o. Josephus (Bell, Jud. ii 16, 4) 
make* A grippe, when enlarging on the Roman power, say, 
ffretyaarti* xal to llptrruktav o* rot* 'ItyotroAv/uw r^wc 

V€frw&6ns‘ **at yikp Ixt/vow xtfHfttftkijjuvovt «**av*W *ai r§f 

ohtovpivtfi ov*c fXdnrfrovu vjjcrov oixovrrat, vKt wra*T« i&wAwifuyre 
'VwfxaiiM. Ho Plutarch, Ciew, 23, vpoifyaytv i(n» rrjt obroi^tfv^* 
rt)v 'Viofmlitiv tfytponav. DiAo, on the other hand (Ixii. 4), puts 
language of the same kind into the mouth of Boadicea i myopow 
yfjorov rrjkitcavrvp, /aoAAov 6* tfwtifxw rpfamv rim irtptfifkvrw, vtp&ptvou 
mu ifitav outfrvfitvrp f^orr**, sat rocrofttoe Wo rev Wiayov A<f> 
dWvnur rtW aWw' Ay&p*Wi»v &<fnapuTpb cm, &rr* sol yrp tlWip tad 
t&pavbv aAAov ohctlv vtirwrcurdcu. So, at a later time, we find 
Order*© (723 c.) saying that the preaching of the IViwade 
M Angliam quoque, aliasque mari timas insulas nequivit latere, 
licet ttttdisoni marls abysses Bias removeat ab or be,” (The monk 
of St. Evroul, bom in Shropshire, and who afterwards visited 
Orowbnd, is perhaps describing his own feelings in hie several 
voyages over the abyss.) And,* as the Archbishop of Canterbury 
is several times called “ altering orhis papa M or “apostedieus,'* so, 
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in a postage of Eadmer (Hist* Nor. 1. fi. p» 428, Migne) tfce* con- 
viction of William Rufus that the Bishop of Borne had ho 
jurisdiction in hie realm of England takes this form, u Nac enim 
putabat apostolicum orbk posse in regno suo esse cujuslibet Juris* 
nisi permissos a se.” Britain was out of the world, and the 
41 pope of the world ” had therefore nothing to say to it. 

All this is much more than rhetoric > it is more even than 
national or territorial feeling. Our insular position has been one 
of the greatest facta of our history ; it has caused a distinction 
between us islanders and our neighbours on the Continent which 
is independent of all distinctions of lace, language, or religion, 
and which is often found at cross purposes with all of them. We 
feel at once that there are some points, great and small, in which ^ 
we stand by ourselves in opposition to continentals, simply as 
continentals. This is a fact which should carefully he borne 
m mind, because some points of difference between ourselves and 
our kinsfolk on the mainland, which are really owing simply to 
our geographical isolation, have been set down as proofs of 
imaginary Roman or^ British influences in England. 

( 20 ) Page 31.— Bee Norman Conquest, i, 27D, • 

« 

( 21 ) Page 31, — On this head seo note B in the Appendix to 
the first volume of the Norman Conquest. The particular title* 
which the English Kings took, in order to set forth their in- 
dependence of the continental Empire, were doubtless borrowed 
from that Empire. But the general conception of Britain ns a 
separate Empire was the natural result of its geographical 
position, 

( 22 ) Page 32. — It will be remembered that the great moment 
of triumph in the life of Charles the Great was when the 
Ambassadors of the Eastern Emperor Michael addressed him 
according to the full Imperial style (Eginhard, Annals, 818) : 
“ Aquisgrani, ubi ad Imperatorem venerunt ...... moresuo, 

id eet Grace lingua, laudea ei dixerunt, Impm tfo rm eum et> 
Jkmkum appellant*®.” Charles was strong and Michael was 
weak. Three generations later, when the tables were rather 
turned between Basil the Macedonian and Lewis the Second who 
reigned in Italy only, the Imperial titles became the subject of a 
long dispute* The controversy is given at length in the Chronicle 
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of Salerno (Fbri *» ill. 62}). Basil is offended because Lewis 
had celled himself “Iroperator Augustus in e letter. The 
Carolingion Emperor, in his answer, goes to the root of the 
mutter. His salutation runs : u Lodoguicua, divine ordinance 
provide® tia, Imperator Augustus Iiomanorum, dilectfestmo 
spmtualique patri nostro Basilic, gloriosissimo et piisfrimo atqu* 
Tmperatori Kovss Rom®.” He says that it does not matter what 
either of them is called, but rather what either of them is. BtiU, as 
his brother Basil has raised the question about the title of Emperor 
(“quia do iropcratorio nomine multg nobis seripdsti “), ho argues 
the^point at length, tfto By routine position is “neminem 
nppellandum IU*#iha ni*d eum quern in urbe Constantinopoli 
Imperii tenero gu be macula oc»ntigiSfHjt. M The Western Emperor 
answm that a study of Greek Woks will show him that all 
manner of Kings, good and Ixid, from Melchisedek to the Kings 
of the Goths and Vandals, all bore the title of liamUm, He 
objects to be called merely /f u*~ a form which throws some light 
on the difference of sound which must already have arisen between 
the Latin /far and the Greek />»}£— and then argues the point 
minutely : # 

“ Postrema scito, quia qni Hujn quemqunm uppeltat, quid dicat 
nec ipse novit. Sujuidem etiara si lingtys omnibus more aposto- 
lorutu, immo angolorum, loqu&rR cujus lingua* sit Rix t vd cui 
dignitati «a»nus ille barbarus congruit quod HU dicitur, inter* 
pmari non poteris, nihil enim est hoc, nisi forte ad idioms 
propria* lingua* tract uin, / iffgn regeiu *ignifjoara monstrayeria, 
Quod si ita eat, quia non jam barbamm hm\ iMinum est» oportet 
ut, quum ad menus veatras pervenerit, in lingttam real ram fideli 
tmnslatnuie vertatur. Quod si factum fuerit, quid aliud nisi hoc 
nomine /WrAnv interpreUbitur ? Quod non solum Veteris sod 
et Novi Testament! ouanes interpreter attestantur. Unde si in 
alienis jwrsonia hoc dotestaria vocabulum, etude et omnibus tom 
Latins* libris quam Urwcis sive Myi* sivo fiaavkt t* nomen 
eradero, nam nihil Htx in lingua Latina reaouat, quam quod 
Grteca dicitur fiatrv\t\.% n [The spelling of fia4rv\*v% with an v is 
another illustration of Greek pronunciation. In modem Greek 
the two sounds are the same.] 

I need hardly say that the same controversy went on in one 
form or another fat several ages, Thus John Kinnamoe (lib* 
iv. ppw 247, 246, a.s>. 1652) calls Frederick Barbarossa only 
*AAapa*m t bat speaks of him as wishing to bethought Emperor 
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(rov 'Pii^Widk avroKparopof irpocappocrav avnjiTtidffopaoiiffait * . . 
rjj a troKpdrofxx irakai bro^&aXptfav &px5)‘ He goes on to tell us 
that none but the Emperor had any right to appoint the Pope 
(ov&ri yap Wupi tin pi} fta<n\u 'PayuuW, Apx^pta Tr€pifi(fiXSj<r$ai tq 
'Poiftp ty«mu); but that, through the contempt into which the 
Empire bad fallen ({£ tirov SXtytopta rwv iv Bu£avrtlp ftacrt Accor to 
toiovtov &v<(Tf3rjKt i0o$), this was now the case no longer. One of 
the oddest forms of the dispute is when the Council of Basel in 
1437 addresses the Emperor John Palaiologos as “ Imper&tor 
Romaorum” (Letters of Thomas Beckington, ii, 19, et al.). I' 
conceive that this use of the Greek form was to avoid calling *him 
** Imper&tor Romouorum ” ; somewhat in the same way as I 
have known strict Anglican theologian ’-•ho would not have 
called the ecclesiastical Establishment >f i ’md a Church , 

according to the Saxon pronunciation, but who had no scruple 
against calling it by the Anglin or Danish form Kirk. In an 
earlier letter in the same series (i. 285) Richard the Second 
addresses Manuel Palaiologo as “ Imperator Oonstantinopoli- 
tanus,” 

(23) Page 32.— Besides the important part whidwthe Servians 
and Bulgarians — for the, Bulgarians may lie practically reckoned 
as a Slavonic people — played in the affairs of the Eastern 
Empire, the modem history of Russia is very like its history in 
the ninth and tenth centuries acted over again. Then, as in 
later times, Russian fleets covered the Euxine and threatened 
Constantinople. A variety of causes, crowned by the Mogul in- 
vasion in the thirteenth century, broke up the Russian power and 
directed its chief energies elsewhere. The wars of the Russians 
with their Tartar enemies, and their filial recovery of the Euxine 
coast, form the exact parallel to the advance of the Christians 
in Spain and the recovery of Granada. And besides Russia, we 
must remember the great European position held by Poland 
under the House of Jagellon in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

(*4) Page 33. — All these stones are familiar from the legend* 
ary history of Rome in the first book of Livy and elsewhere. 
It is hard to say bow far they are strictly native Italian legends, 
how far they were devised after the Romans hod become familiar 
with Greek literature. The story which makes Numa a pupil of 
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Pyt hagora* u of course only an unlucky guess, the chmnologicul 
absurdity of which is exposed by Livy himself. 

(*5) Pugc S3.— Tacitus, Germania, 3 : ,f Fuiftee spud eos et 
Herculem nunnomn; primmiftjue omnium virorum fortium itnri 
in prwlia canunt .... Ceterum Ulyasam quidam opinantur, 
longo 1 II 0 et fabuloso error© in hune (.Va&nttm dolatum, adissa 
Germania* t© rrn*, A soiburguituque, quod in rips Khani situm 
hodieque incolitur, ab illo constitutum uomiuiUumqiu*, Arum 
quinetiam riyswi consemum, udjecto Lacrta* patm nomine, 
eoSteui loco olim repertain, momimentoquo et tuumlo* quomiatn, 
Grmcu* litteri* inscriplos, in conSnio Germania* Kbwtijwpw adhuc 
©xatare; qua* iiequu omrtruuvre argument*, neqne refeMere in 
ultimo eat : ox ingeuio suo quisque demat, tel addat ftdem/’ 

( 26 ) Page 34 . — 1 liavo hero tried to bring together ti feu- of 
the most obvious words which all, or many, of Uw Aryan lau* 
gutiges have in common. On timber and 4w see M tiller, Oxford 
E**ay«» 1850, 25 27. The former word, jn the form thulium* 
is the word commonly used in Old English for building, whatever 
la* the urn Kristi used. No Cnut fordo to Aasandune and let 
timfa'ian &*r an mynster of stiuie and lime \ " and so Eodward 
“getimlmvdo " the West Minster itself. (From the etymological 
connexion of this word with limber some people have oddly 
argued that all buildings built in England up to a unset on Hi. 
Gnlixtus* Day, 1066, must have been made of wood.) Tatm, 
bound* deer, the two latter of which are words which have come 
down from a wider to a more special meaning, are good examples 
of common Ary&n worth*. The buM -l was thinking of him in 
his noblest office, as furnishing the standard and the war- horn 
of T ? ri - dot* not appear by that name in Greek or Latin, but I 
believe that, he is to be found in the primitive speech of Lithuania. 
One mav doubt too whether the name of the turn is to ho looked 
on as wholly borrowed from the South; the bm»t himself is 
certainly a genuine European animal, whose u retreat ” has been 
traced out by a happy union of historical and physical evidence 
in the hands of Hr* Dawkins. 

( 37 ) Page 3d. — With the words of Herodotus (ix. 32) before 
tta— Xq/ian fUv m ml fi&firj abtc Worn ffvw el tl cp<rai— followed 
up by the marked way in which be presently speaks of the 
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native Persians as the only trustworthy part of the barbarian 
host, we may be tempted to infer that, as between Aryan and 
Aryan, the struggle between Greek and Persian was not so 
unequal, and that the armies of the Great Bang were rather 
weakened than strengthened by Jbe mixed multitude wbieh 
cumbered the action of the real men of Irln. By the time of 
Alexander, as Mr. Grote truly says, the Persian infantry seem 
to have lost their old personal prowess, but the cavalry still meet 
the mounted Companions of Alexander on equal terms. The 
regenerate Persians of the Sassanid period — all the stronger 
because their dominion was so much smaller, and therefore more 
strictly national, than that of the Achui menids —were, as I need 
not Stop to show, the one foe that met Rome on really equal 
terms. 

( 28 ) Page 34. — -The death of the sun is an obvious form of 
the 14 daily tragedy ” of his course. The home of the sun in the 
West comes out in the well-known verses of Stesichoros (see 
Mure, iil 831); 

« 

‘A iktos S' 'TirtputvtSat Siitas IsxariBaivt 
Xpfatov, 6(ppa S' k/K<avoi o mpdtras, m 

tyUoiV Upat it err X QtvQta vuterbs 
wot) part pa icovptSlav r* SAoxo* 

*a ISdt rt <pi\ovt. 

( 20 ) Page 34.— Setting aside the relations of language, and 
looking only to the political and geographical state of Europe, 
♦the position of the Aryan Celts and that of the non- Aryan 
Iberians is almost exactly the same. Each forms the main 
element in one of the great nations of Europe ; franco is essen- 
tially Celtic ; Spain is essentially Iberian. But the Celtic and 
Iberian essence is in both cases covered over by a varnish whieh 
is mainly Roman but partly Teutonic. The true Celt, unmixed 
and unaltered, keeping bis own language and his unbroken 
national being, is to be found only in certain corners of Gaul and 
Britain, just as the Iberian, nnromanized and unteutonixed, U 
found only in certain comers of Gaul and Spain. The ease of 
the Pins is somewhat different. One independent European 
nation, that of the Hungarians, ia of Finnish descent, while the 
Other Fins linger only in corners, like the unmixed Celts and 
Iberians, But the Hungarians are not, like the Romanised 
Celts and Iberians of France and Spain, a nation which came 
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i ilrfolSur^ in the course of pnediiatom migr* tkm«, and which 
hft* exchanged He language for that of conquerors of historic 
them. They are a race of non* Aryan conqueror*, who have 
made their way into Europe at a comparatively late time, and 
who still keep their non- Aryan language. 

(30) Page 3 ft. — On the upper course of the Rhine we find the 
Swim Cantons and their allies, and *t*d&My tho Rretian Con- 
federacy of the Three Leagues, now forming part of the greater 
confederation m the (Hinton of Gjraubiiuden. At the other end * 
oftwthe stream we find the Confederation of the Seven United 
Province#, now turned into the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Each confederation alike was a mere off* shoot from the Empire 
and the Kingdom of Germany, which circumstance* enabled to 
win and keep a fuller degree of independence than the other 
members of the Empire. The two were formally recognized as 
independent of the Empire at the same time, namely hy the 
Peace of Westphalia. And, placed thus at the two ends of the 
Empire, the two confederation# represent severally the two great 
branches of the Teutonic race, High and Low. Tim' point to 
bo remembered is that neither Switzerland nor Holland was a 
separate state from the beginning. ljufc there is this difference 
between them . the United Provinces became independent of the 
Empire by virtue of the great and independent position which 
had been won by their sovereigns the Dukes of Burgundy ; it is 
therefore less unnatural that their republican constitution has 
Changed back again into a monarchy. But the independence of 
the Old League of High Germany arose through the casting off 
of all immediate princely rule, and the owning of no King but 
Otoar till the time came when Ctas&r himself could be east off 
also. Thus the republican freedom of the cities and lands 
(SMu und l4b*d* r) on the borders of Germany, Italy, and 
Burgundy has lived on, under various forms, to our own day. 

(gi) Page 33.— 1 have quoted the passage from Prokopio* 
which records this early English — most likely Kentish— 
embassy to Constantinople at voL i. p. 30 of the Norman 
CVraqusst. 

( 32 ) Page SC — The portion end extent of the Empire Under 
Justinian and hie immediate eoccewore is one of those point* 
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which cannot be too often insisted on. People have their head* 
bo full of the vulgar confused notions about “ Greeks of the 
Lower Empire/' that they find it hard to understand the fact 
that in the sixth century the Roman Emperor — Imperator 
Caesar Flavius Justinianus Augustus — though he held his court 
in the New Rome and not in the Old, ruled in fact as well as in 
name over the whole Mediterranean coast of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, saving some parts of Gaul and Spain. Gades, Carthage, 
and Antioch again obeyed a single master. It was a great lack 
in the old edition of Spruner’* Hand- Atlas that there was no 
general map of the Empire at this time. This defect is fuflj 
made up in the new edition which is now publishing, 

(33) 36- — Of Acfcius, him to whom the groans of the 
Britons were sent, Jornandes (34) gives this account : — “ Aetius 
ergo patricius tunc prteerat militibus, fortissimorum Mmsiorum 
stirpe progenitus, in Dorostina civitate, a patre Gaudentio, 
labores bellicos fcolerans, Reipublicte Romanic singulariter natus, 
qui superbiam Suevorum FVaneorumque barburiern immensis 
ciedibus servire Romano Imperio coegisset.” Prokopios himself 
also (Bell. Vand. i. 3) gives us his panegyric. along with the 
contemporary Bonifacius : • 

Srpa-n/yw Svo 'Pw/xaiot rjarrjv, ’Am os r« Kat iWu^artos, xapTtpu 
T€ h ra fuiXurra Kat ttoXXujv iroXtptDV ipirtiput Ttov ye tear Imivqv rbv 
Xpovav cvScrof Jjmrov. rovru) rui avhpt buuftopui pxv ra rraXtruca 
iywiolhjv, is rotrovTQV 81 pty aXot/rv^tai t« *ai rqs dXXt/f dpcrtjt 
* 1 ttKrrf, tf Ti? avToiv iteanpov dvSpa 'PayuuW verrarov cirot, o$k 
3v ApdproC ovrtu ri)v Ptu/xatW dptrrjv (vpiracrav is rovrut rut dvftpt 
&TTOKtKplCT&<U rtrv\qK*. 

We are apt to look upon the West-Gothic kingdom as some- 
tiling specially Spanish. But, till the conquest of Aquitaine by 
Chlodwig, it whs at least as much Gaulish as Spanish. The 
Gothic capital was the Gaulish Tolosa ; ami there were more 
truly “ no Pyrenees ” then than at any time before or since. 

(34) Page 36. — Jornandes, 36. 4 A parte vero Romanorum 

tanta patricii Aetii providentia fuit, cni tunc innitebatur mpub- 
Uca Hesperi» plagte, ut undique bellatoribus congregatis ad versus 
ferocem et infinitam multitudinem non impar occurreret. His 
euim adfuere auxiliares Franci, Sormatw, Armoritiani, Litiani, 
Burgundiones, Saxoites, Riparioli, Ibriones, quondam milites 
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Romani, tuno w jam in numero auxttlariorum exquisiti, aiiw- 
que nonnulbe Celtics* vel Germ&mcte nation*#, M 
Him ia something very strange in the appearance of the 
Sanoatiaiu* ; but it is not for me to dispute the insertion of the 
historian that they war© these, ©specially a# it is convenient for 
my argument that tney should hare been there. 

The grievous thing is that in this great struggle between 
Aryan and Turanian men, there were Aryans, Teutons, Goths, 
on the Turanian side. 

^435) P^g* 37. — On Alarm's march to Athens, ace fthtimo#, 

v, 6. 

(36) Page 3g. — On the influence of Maasalia on the neigh- 
bouring Gauls, see Strabo, iv. 1, His words tire very strong: — 
tUff 17 roXi* put f»f fi€v wportpw roT« fityftapi m« tklrw mu&vrijpiw, 
*al tjuXikkrfWLV KaTtmttvacrt rove ToAdraf, wrrc teal ru vvfApdXm* 
*EAAiyw<rrc ypafaiv * <t. Sc ry vapmm *ai roiy yw*pi/i«rrdrot* 
'PwjWwv 3TfV<tx«v, dvri Ttyt tlf ’A&tjvaS dwo&tjfU&f ixftirt ijkHTny 

tbiAopaOt U wras* He speak# no 1©*# nfirongly of the Roman 
influence m the Gaulish tribe# in that neighbourhood *K# ruqm* 
ret ro rwr K«omp<irt' oro/io, *ai vderys ovrt* ^7 ityxxrtyopftWri 
TOi*r rai'rj/ ftapptipo \% oi^i fiapffdpo v* firi <5rrm, tiAAd /4craxf(/Wl*oi^ 
nV irAcor «*t toy rZtv Ta»/uuW nW, *cu rp yXwrrff *a l rojf / 2 /ot«, 
tw*A« & xai rp irvXtrtitf. 

Elsewhere (iii, 2) ho sets forth the progress of Homan influ- 
ence# among the tribe* of Southern Spain >-m piv rw TiwpAmwl, 
pnXttrra of ircpl toy Bamr, r<A«o* c h tov f P mpaltay fit TapifiXrjv- 
rtu Tptiirny, ol& rys SwXijctgv rfr vfaripas tn fUftvypfrtH, Aartrot 
tc 04 wAcibrat ycydt'O/n, #ai ftroufoi?? itXipfxiGri 'Vwfuua v* * mrt fUKpay 

fartxpwn tov irorm «7ro* ’Pio/muo*. 


(37) Page 39. — Any question# of this kind I should wish to 
leave open till pbilologm have determined the exact degree of 
affinity, if there be any, between the two great group# of in* 
Aexional languages, the Aryan and Semitic. Till then we shall 
do wisely to collect and classify facts, but to abstain from theories, 
and, above all things, we must take care not to be led away by 
particular likaneese# here and there, which may turn out to be 
accidental. The only scientific process is to And out what la the 
common possession of the Aryan nations, what fa the common 
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possession of tike Semitic nations. When we hare done this, we 
shall be able to see wbat the two great families hare in common, 
but not before. 

( 38 ) Page 42. — Annals, iv. 33.* w Nam ^conctas nations et 
urbes populue, aut primores, aut singuli regunt : delects ex his 
et conaociata Reipublicw forma laudari facilins quani e venire, 
veb si evenit, hand diutnma esse potest / 1 Yet a large part of 
the argument of Aristotle, in the fourth book of the Politics, 
goes on the assumption that (he best form of government will 
be something of a mixed kind. The ideal *t>Air«a describecHth 
his ninth chapter is a mixture of aristocracy and democracy, and 
he lays down (iv. 12 . 6 ) the exactly opposite doctrine to that of ^ 
Tacitus, — ocnj) fiv apuvov t) irokirtia pi\0jj Toarovnp povipturipa. 
Bo, at an earlier stAge of his argument (ii. 6 ), he says, fvioi 
pbr olv Kiyovmv m 3<i ttjv ipiartjv itoAitcwu' if ivcurStv clwu iw 
vakiTuwv /te^uy/xcvT/v, Sw nat rt/v rwv Aaxf&u/xovtW hraivovcnv' and 
he goes on to describe the way in which the three forms of 
government were held^to be united in the constitution of Sparta. 
JsokratOs too, throughout the Areiopagitic and Panathenaic dis- 
courses, where the object is to contrast what he looks on a* the 
corrupt democracy of his owa time with the truer democracy of 
a past time (lictCvrjv rty SrqpoKpartav, tjv SoXoiv ph 6 buiporucurrarot 
ytvofXfro* ivofto8trq<Tfv, A. 17 ; t) /3*/3at<oWpa *al Socaiorepa faftio- 
sparta, A. 30, Ac. Ac.), which ho conceives (II. 159) to have 
lasted for a thousand years, once or twice uses the same kind 
* of formula more than once. Thus in II. 139, Kartortyayra yap 
StjpoKparuxv 0 $ rty tkaj froXirtvoptnyv .... dAAck rty roiovrwt pfr 
hnnpJjkravy dptorroxparc<p Si xpmfjJyrjVy and again II. 165, he speaks 
of Lykonrgos, Ac,, rty rt fypoKpariav Karatrrtyavm nap* aittm 
tty Apurrotepari^ pept ypfajv, tytp ty trap’ %ptv, teal tat Aptfat 0 $ 
nXijfwrvLt 4AA* aiperat iroityam. This last seems to be Isokra#| 
great distinction between a good democracy and a bad ooA $ m 
at Athens all the really important offices were filled fay election. 

On the other hand it is possible, as in the old PoU^t constitu- 
tion, to make a mixed government which shall combine the bad 
points, without the good, of all the three forma by themselves-* 
a King without real power, but with large meant of irregular 
influence ; a people brought down to serfdom ; a nobility fuming 
a narrow oligarchy as regards the rest of the nation and a frantic 
mob among themselves. 
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(39) Page 42,*— It in aow hardly needful to prone that the 

Germania of Tacitus, though ft doubtless contain* saroastft 
touches here end there, ft no mm dream of * Roman dissatisfied 
with the stele of things At Rome, bat an essentially faithful 
description of the Teutonic nfise when ft first made its appearance 
in history. The deeper we search into Teutonic antiquities, 
whether on our own island or on the mainland, the more fully 
do we find the statements of the Roman historian home out. 
The best commentary on the Germania is the first volume of 
Wait*'# JkuUcJ ft , 

(40) Page 44.— I do not remember finding the word deal any* 
where in Greek prose, except in the Kvagora* of laokratto, fib, 
where he uses <Ira£ and At Huron almost like the vulgar use of 
the words prince and princess, rw* if afirov y rywdrw Miva 
pctiKnrcv l&imnHtHt Mfuun vposa yopsvdpcror, dAAu tor pAv fimnXfa 
tea Aot'/avor, roi*f fil dmrraf, tu* Si dvamraf. 

(41) Page 44. — Sw Growth of the English (Constitution, 

32, 171, And Mow. * 

• 

(4a) Page 45. —The Old- English Wgp, the same as the High* 
Dutch nstc/f, seems now to survive only in the ending of the 
word bishopric; but in Northern English tymticc* in various 
^wllings, went on till a very late time. Rictian* rwian, is the 
Old'English verb **r#jtre, 

(43) Page 45. — See Max Muller, Oxford Essays, p. 24, and 
see Mow, note 64 on Lecture IV. 

(44) Page 45.— Mawtinorm (GlfiW, 728) explain* the Gothic 
reties by "ein Michtiger, Oberster, Herrscher \ vornehm, angesehen, 
michtig.” 

(45; Page 46.— The Athenian fUi, which Greek etymolo* 
gists (see Hindus in ^Aioonp) were tempted to connect with 
$A*of, ft of course the same word as <U*o, connected with dhfr 
and other kindred words, 

(46) Page 46, — On the various names, dyopd for one of them, 
by which the Achataa Federal Assembly ft called by Polybius, 
see History of Federal Government, 1 263. 
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( 47 ) Page 46.— The Latin /rater and English brother seem at 
first sight to have no Greek cognate, as its place in the literal 
sense has been usurped by But the word appears, in 

the form of ffrpdrtjp or <hpdra>p, to express a member of one of 
the union of gente * known as thpdrpu or ^parpuu, of which X have 
said more at p. 66 . Xt might almost be in either sense that 
NestAr (Iliad, ix 63) uses the negative word ; 


ifptl r»/>, bBipurros, &vi<m&s ianv ixuvos, 
tt ro\4(tw fpctrai ivifai/itov &Kpv6irrot. 

I' 

But when in ii. 362 he bids Agamemnon — 

*piv' iydpas Karii </>»> A«, Kara, <pp4\rpas, ’A? ap.tfiuov, 
us fpbrpy ppbrprtfiy aptiyy, <pv\a 8i fvAois' 

we could not bettor express Kara <fs fAa, Kara <£p?/rpas, than by 
saying “according to shires and hundreds.” 0 

( 48 ) Page 46.— Besides ??nro* and equus, there once was a 
Teutonic cognate in the Old-English eoh, Old-High-Dutch e/m, of 
which the former form is fouud in the song of Mi^don ; but I 
am not aware that any words answering to eques or chevalier 
were formed from it. 

( 49 ) Page 47. — On this class of words see Norman Conquest, 
vol, i.' pp. 74, 172, 582. To those there collected I may add the 
feminine “ seniorissa ” from a document quoted by Waits, Deutsche 
Vsrfassungsgtschichte, iv. 207. See also Thirlwall, History of 
Greece, i. 134. A most curious case of the way in which words 
of this sort have become mere survivals is shown in the poem in 
the English Chronicles which I have quoted at i. 625 of the 
History of the Norman Conquest. There Eadward the Martyr 
is spoken of in the same breath as M cild unweaxan,” and as 
“ eork ealdor.” 

( 50 ) Page 47. — The chief of the Assassins, “rex Aocinorum, 
id est do Assasis” (Roger of Howden, iii. 181 ; “ Assisini Sara- 
ceni,” Roger of Wendover, iii, 46), appears in Brompton (1268), 
as “ Senes de monte, non pro fctate sic dictus $ed pro sapientia 
et gravitate, Princeps gentis oriental is quam Ilassmno* vocant 
and he is made (see also Rymer, i. 62) to write a letter beginning 
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“'Vttxu da mont« Prineipiba* Europe ei want populo CtarkMuo 
uttlutem." 

4 

( 5 *) Pag* 47.— Of theae two form* the ea riier wcpreewe* the 
sentiment, the later the mem fact We might compare the 
difference between ehTtflnia and co/>m*h. 

( 5 *) Page 47,— Bee Norman Conquest, iv. 694. 

(53* P A g* 47.— See Norman Conquest i* 269 f ii. 366, iii. 473* 
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(i) Page 50. — The definition of aristocracy given by Aristotle 
(Pol. iv. 7. 2-5) — rijv yap be rfiv apitnuiv dvAoe «ar* Spt rijv 
iroXtTctaV| sal py irpo% vtoSmtiv riva AytxOStv Av&pSiv, povyjv SOeruw 
vpotayofHvtiv Apurrmepariav,— distinctly shuts out any such vn-ofoW? 
dyutf&> dvSpuv ns age, wealth, or birth But he oleariy feels that 
such a government of the actually beet is something merely 
ideal ; and he seems to hold the best form of government to 
be that form of wofrrtU — his voKmla being the same as the 
%<mpa rfi* of Polybios and others (see Growth of the English 
Constitution, p. 166) — which leans towards ari«tocfttcy. In this 
offices are filled by election and not by lot, and they are filled 
with regard not to riches only but to merit : omm y« pi, piror 
srXovrfrV AU4 xal dpurrtv&rp’ aipotvnu rat ApxAs- Aristocracy, 
in Aristotle a idea, was something wholly distinct from oligarchy, 
the government of the few, the government of mere wealth or 
^ birth, without regal'd to merit. Still the tondency of even the 
ideal aristocracy would unavoidably bo to give predominance to 
birth and wealth ; for, without ruling whether there is or is not 
such a thing as strictly hereditary capacity, it is certain that 
some kinds of capacity, especially political capacity, are not only 
likely to be more easily recognised, but are likely really to be 
thicker on the ground where birth and wealth afford special 
opportunities for their culture. Aristotle’s definition of cty^wr 
is dpxauw rXodrot mi dp«n) (iv. 8, 9), and again (Ui. 1$, 8), 
riyfrtuf Amur Apery yn-ous: oligarchy, the corruption of srim 
toeraey, looks only to birth or wealth without regard to merit. 
So, to thin to a writer of a time when all questions ab ou t 
•rfstoerncy and democracy bad become mere speculative tSdk, 
Dito Chrysostom, in his discourses addressed to ’IH Jt n , has his 
definition at aristocracy and of oligarchy. He follows Aristotle in 
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the of the tii too forms of govern* ten!* mb of which 

has its corruption, and U titus define* artaxsracy <L it); Ms 

ofotbfo ofot voXXfrru w, AXUAWyiw 

rw M** vXfW di M tty W «WW«tf wd to? 

H « thoij defines Oligarchy *s tktppxf** *d 

dfam* fXM>f vWrtW row W wtmifmv ikfyw Sri tnbr voXAok 
«d Mpw oiScrwif. Plutarch («pl Mw, *.vJU 3 ) malts* the 
threefold division fuivap^to, fatyaptfa, StyitmpaTUh of which the 
Corruptions are r^paws, 5vwurTfw> ft^Xoicpa Wa. 

I need hardly say that the vulgar«use of the word “aristocracy,* 
toT&Oon, not a form of government but a class of society, has no 
countenance from Aristotle or from any other writer who attends 
to the meaning of the words which he uses. A kindred vulgarism 
has lately crept in, with still less excuse, by which the word 
* democracy ” also is used to express, not a form of government 
hut & class of society. 


(*) Page 50. — Livy, ii. 1 . “Libertati* originem inde magi*, 
quia annuum imperium consulare factum •est, quam quod do* 
minutum quqjquam sit ex regia potestate, numeree, Omnia jura, 
omnia insignia, primi consuls* tenuere ^ id modo cautum est ne, 
si ambo fasces haberent, duphcatus tenor videretur. 1 ’ Dionysius 
(iv. 73) very clearly brings out the nature of the consulship as a 
continuation of kingship. He makes Brutus counsel the Homans 
fit TuMor&u to foopa trj* voXirtta? , ... sal Tot* piXXrwra * fffiy 
rip dxcfww i(owrlav, fufr* ffariktU In fti/r« pwdpxpv? m\$iv t dAAa 
ptrpuaripav rtva ml ^XavOpwrirripay abroU OMt u npovfyapftar 
hmra /lav) iroutv yvwpip pUv Ardrrw tcvpUV) dAAa Sveir hnrpforuy 
dvSpdox tip fhmKutip tyxfyr* * n c * 75 (cf. below, note 30 on 
Lecture IV.) lie distinctly calls the consular power fkuriXt&u l 
see that the phrase of putting the kingly power in commission 
ha* occurred also to Sir Henry Maine. 

( 3 ) Page 50.— Something of this divided kingship belonged to 
all the curule magistrates, all of whom shared in some degree 
in the outward insignia of the kingly office, These are discussed 
at length by Dionysios, iv, 74. The doctrine of the Imp&fam 
mi the Xa» handed on from the day* of the Kings 
through the whole time of the Commonwealth* undoubtedly 
made tile transition to the Empire mow easy . 
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( 4 ) Page 50.— Tacitus, Annals, u 2, “ Poaito 

mine, consulem *e ferens, et ad tuendaih plebem tribunicio |itre 
contentum ; ubi militem donis, populum annona, cunctos dul- 
cedine otii pellexit, insurgere puulktim, munia Senates, magi*- 
trstuum, legum, in se trahere, nulk> adver«$nte.” 

( 5 ) P ft 8 e 50,— No doubt there were cases in which the powers 
of the Senate were purposely lessened in particular points ; as, 
for instance, by the Lex Jlortensia of d.c, 286 (“ Lex Hortensia 
lata eat, qua cautum est, pt plebiscite universum populum 
tenerent, itaque eo modo legibus exrcquata sunt,” Gaius, i^). 
But there was no tendency at Rome seriously to interfere with 
the position of the Senate as the government of the Common* 
wealth, as distinguished from its legislature. This is a marked 
point of difference between Rome and Athens, and one of which 
I have said something in a later lecture. Bee p. 147. 

(6) Page 51. — Arnold’s Rome, ii. 388. “ And thus the event 
seems to have given the highest sanction to the wisdom of the 
Hortensia n laws : nor can we regard them as mischievous or 
revolutionary, when we find that from the time of» their enact- 
ment the internal dissensions of the Romans were at an end 
for a hundred and fifty years, and that during this period the 
several parts of the constitution were all active ; it was a calm 
not produced by the extinction of either of the contending forces, 
hut by their perfect union.” 

( 7 ) Page 51.— Arnold’s Rome, iii. 63. “ Twice in history 
bjw there been witnessed the struggle of the highest individual 
genius against the resources and institutions of a great nation, 
and in both cases the nation has been victorious. For seventeen 
years Hannibal strove against Rome ; for sixteen years Napoleon 
Buonaparte strove against England. The efforts of the first 
ended in Zama, those of the second in Waterloo.” 

This is the opening of the noblest historical narrative in our 
language, Arnold's narrative of the Hannibalian War* 1 may 
perhaps be doing a good service by reminding the present 
generation that such a narrative exists. Of course the comparison 
between Hannibal and Buonaparte applies solely to the genius 
of the two men, not at all to their objects: Hannibal fought for 
Carthage* Buonaparte fought for himself. 
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„ (8) Pkg» 81,— No Roman, no Latin — that it, no (all oitiwn 
and no ona trim had a nmaonable hope o f mtiwnahip — turned 
against Bonne, though more than once both Roman* and Latin*, 
individual citizens and individual colonies, teemed inclined to 
shrink from the struggle. This it a marked contrast to the 
state of things in the Greek cities, where a party it so constantly 
found in league with the enemy. It is of course not (air 
to compare the warfare between one Greek city and another 
with the struggle of Rome against the wholly alien power 
of Carthage. But even in the Persian War there was in most 
G&ek cities either a medising party or, at all events, a 
Hippias or a Ddmar&tos ready to *oek hie own restoration 
by the help of the Barbarian. The weakness of Rome lay in 
that she was, in the words of Tiberius in Tacitus (Annals, 
iii. 6), an “ imperator populus.” The subject states of Italy, to 
say nothing of the Oauls, were naturally ready to join Hannibal. 

(9) Page 53. — See Norman Conquest, i. 128. 

(10) Page 53. — To seek for barbarian aid against fellow Greek* 

was a thing* which was often done, but it was a thing which 
might always be turned to the discredited those who did it. It 
was like Francis tho First and Lewi* the Fourteenth joining with 
the Turks against the Empire. And the real feeling of common 
Greek brotherhood which underlay all occasional dealings of this 
kind comes out very strongly on occasion. We see it through 
the whole history of the Retreat of tho Ten Thousand, both in 
the tie which kept the army together and in the fellow-feeling 
shown between them and the various Greek cities to which they 
come on their inarch. We see it again in the Athenian decree 
against Arthmios of ZMeia ; while it is the pervading spirit 
of all the discourses of Isokrat£s. Take, for instance, his oration, 
or rather letter, to Philip, the whole tone of which assumes the 
Greeks as forming one whole, and the Barbarians as another, 
while the Macedonians, under tlieir Greek King, are rightly 
enough looked on as something between the two* One passage 
(150) is very strong. Philip is called on to look on all Greece aa 
his country, and to risk everything on its behalf— aiwumy rty 
*Bkkdta rcrp&a vop%* (tv, & ytwifaa* [Hdr&Uds] fytfr* Sid 

K&ttowkof Mp aMft bptAm it +*p Mp pAKurr* cnrouWfaf, 
bokraUa indeed was little more than a dreamer ; still he is a 
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gOod witness when it is a sentiment of which >we *** eplsicfaag. 
But the sentiment comes oat in a mm& more practical shape in 
the two noble declarations of XaUikratidas, that no Greek show Id 
tie enslaved by bis means, and that he would do hie heel to 
reconcile the contending Greek powers, that they might no Jaeger 
cringe to the barbarian, Xen. Hell. i. 6, 7. K oAAwparifc* 
tyMki* r§ dmfiokxj koL tufa M ras depot <£otnf<r«r4r, %wWf 
«tai tbr&y ddAtwrdrwtfW rpb% tf EXXt^t t &n fiapfidpovt KoAa/rf&wrw 
tom i dpyvpfov, jdcrKimt re, ^ wtudp o5c«3*, wd*d yt to avrcjJ SwarAv 
BwAAdfcir ’Afopatovs ml AaftScupwfovs, dwtorXmny to M£kqrw. 
i 0. 1 4.— KaXAi^ariSay ovk f<^> tovrov y# dpxorrot, Wffire 
'EAAiTVfaiv to Tofcclvov 3vrarAr dvSpavoSuri^wu. 

(n) Page 54. — The whole argument of Aristotle assumes that 
the commonwealth will be a city, and neither more nor lees 
-‘-’•neither a mere village nor yet a nation. The three are 
contrasted together in several places. Thus we read in the 
Polities (ii 2, 3) — Steam 3) r<f rowvry #cat iroAit €0vovs t otav 
pr\ icarA k« upat &rt ro irA^dot, dAA* oW ’Apjca&t. So, 

again (ill* 3, 5), when he is discussing the definition of v-dAw, he 
says ot yhp dif rots vdywr* <u; yip dv H«Ao*OKv>J<rf wcptftaAuv to 
ttiXps* nmvrrj S’ &r«$ Arp mu B afivAtov ml wwra tjrts tyu xiptypa^v 
p£XW fdw** 4 iroAtw*. And again, when he is discussing the 
possible site of a commonwealth (viL 4, 11) Vows mu *4Att 4 
fdv If AAlywv Auu> o4* aMptafs {ff 31 vdAtt avropx«s), ^ 31 I# vcAAffo 
dyer to rots pto dvaymuovs aMptctfs^ wtrtp Idvos, <SAA* ow vdAtr 
voAirt lav yAp o4 foiStov Mpx* 1 ** rft yAp orpenjyAs lontu tov Atsw 
vwtpfiAXAarros wXyfovs, % ns mjpvf STcrropcioc ; 

The opposite idea to that of Aristotle is found in a glossary 
of the tenth century in Eckh&rt (Res Franciw Orient, ii MW), 
where * pagus ” is defined to be “ provincia absque muro.” 

(re) Page 54.— There is a certain shade of difference between 
“oppressed nationalities ” and “ oppressed nations.” A people 
suffering under an oppressive government of their own twee and 
speech would no doubt be an 44 oppressed nation/’ but they would 
not be what is ^ called an “oppressed nationality,” By an 
“opp r e ss e d nationality*' 1 conceive is meant a people who mm 
under a government which not only is oppressive but is oppressive 
in a particular way. The “oppressed nationality” desms itself 
wronged, because the government under which It finds itself 
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refuMe its el*ua to count m a nation. In this wna* Poland 
(jfrj ^ HvLQgary oscd was, m “oppressed nationality/' But 
though the home government of Russia or of Austria might be 
never so bach no one would speak of Russia or of Austria as 
an “oppressed nationality/* An “oppressed nationality* 1 then 
is a nation whose oppression takes the particular form of not 
dealing with it as a nation. The distinction is a real one* hut 
the use of the abstract word “nationality/* which has quite 
another meaning, is a very awkward way of expressing what 
is meant. * 

(13) Page 54. — This is one of the points in ancient politics 
which, with our ideas, we find it hardest to understand In 
modern times conquest, or submission of any kind, almost always 
involves more or lees of incorporation with the conquering state. 
The country which is conquered or otherwise annexed may be 
allowed to retain its laws ; in the case of actual conquest it may 
retain them as a matter of sufferance ; hi the case of voluntary 
union, like that of England and Scotland, it may retain them 
as a matter of treaty; but in either case # t be difference of $w 
is a mere local difference between two parts of the same state, 
in modern politics there is hardly sue)} a thing as a state Which 
retains its separate government untouched in all its branches, 
which is capable of legislating for itself, perhaps even of changing 
its form of government at pleasure, but which has no will of 
its own in international concerns, which is bound at the very 
least to follow the lead of another state in matters of pesed and 
war, perhaps is even hound to contribute men or money at the 
bidding of the ruling state. But this was the case between 
Athens and her allies in the fourth century no. ; it was the 
relation between Rome and her Italian allies down to the Social 
War ; and the relation between Sparta and her Peloponnesian 
allies did not widely differ from it, though their position was 
certainly more favourable* The state still remains a state; it 
is absolutely untouched in all that forms a separate state; only 
it is hindered from exercising the ordinary powers of a state in 
relation to other states. Such a relation need not involve any 
practical oppression towards any member of the inferior state, 
though It gives occasional opportunities for such oppression* on 
the part of officers of the ruling state. A city in thi/ft esse could 
of course at any moment set for itself, and refuse to obey the 
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commands of the ruling city, at the risk of being conquered 
being brought down to a worse bondage^ wJUS! 
understand the case of more complete subjection, where th« 

otheTtffl!*** 'f !v l6d h J * hftnno8t ' Proconsul, satrap, bailiff, or 
oth«r officer of the rul.ng state. But, even in this case, the 

more*tban hlnOTy * tt# * U . bj< f 8tot0 ^n went on as sZX'„ 
"T mUmc,pRlity; il WM *tUl a city which uS 
subject to the rulrng ctty. In modern ideas, the inhabitant.™ 
the conquered or annexed country become subjects of the govern- 
ment of the ruling state, fellow-subjects of its older members: 


J‘t P T expressions of IsokraWs bring 

|M, so >ne unknown, and most 

hkoly mythical, time wore (Paneg. 90) 8m ^ 5 ^ T i s avrir 

£ ' Kolvriv ^ * ' E ^«« Am. 

m he ^ *° PhiHl> < 15 °J — note 

10), he tells him, wp w; «, TO i s P l„ <UAo« r„« a*' Wiow 

T0lt * roA ‘ T ‘‘? "Vo.s «VS»8*/«Vois &«v ,£*&*»- 
«rr4>y«v A- p rvyxorovf. msmCkr* <r{ S', £*r fp a V, {TO „ yrJ»„A. 0 „ 

dlTwftsTotth^ rrt UaTf “'' iu own’ 

2* “ 0t th f word whlc h was commonly applied *0 all Hellas 

hut only to each man's dwn city. He uses if in that sense in 

ZZ/r “* •!? ? me bourse (111, 121, and elsewhere); 
and still more strikingly when, in his diseour.se to Philip (72) 

IhJZLT Konaa ? Ti * «■»*" B* 

tliere had been, or ought to have been, a time when all Hellas 
had been the warp* of every Greek. 

at snjli.fr^r ff ( xxxv ™- 5 3), in recording the departure 
to Li ter mini . oiilv mivaaIta ay. _ ,< , 

mv * • , • Imk8 of the »eces«ittts aut subeundi 

judusu aut simul cum patria deserendi.’’ But Seneca flnist. 
* 11 ' dlstinct, y u *«* the word eriU. “ Quidni ego admirer 
feme tnagnitudinem animi, qua in eaulinm voluntaSm seceftsit 
at mvitotem e*on«avitl Ko perduot* res erat, ut aut libJSs 
Scipioni aut Scipio libertati fsceret injuriam. Neutrum fas mat • 

^j 1 0 .®* 0Ctt,a *j! 1 ^T il> “®* •* s« Litemum recepit, tarn suum , 
ifflputaturus quam Handballs.*' So 

l ( £?‘ m 58) "*> “»«!«« enim tarn incwrft 
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<i6) Page 56. — This is one of the most striking {Joints of 
difference between France and England, and one of the beet 
sigxw of the difference between the Frankish conquest of Gaul 
and the English conquest of Britain. As a rule, the chief towns 
of France have continued their uninterrupted existence and 
Importance from Roman and Gaulish times. They have not 
always kept their relative position to one another; still Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bourdeaux, Rouen, and a crowd of others, 
bare always kept up their importance as the capitals at least 
of their surrounding districts. TJie older city has very seldom 
fife* outstripped by a younger rival, in the way in which the 
local capitals of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, and 
Staffordshire, have been outstripped among ourselves. The old 
Celtic post became the Roman city, and the Roman city has 
lived on uninterruptedly to our own time as the chief place in 
its own district. And of these cities a large proportion— most 
of those which do not, like Paris or Chitons, lie in or beside a 
river — occupy the high sites where the Gaulish hilMort was first 
placed. Such are Bourgos, Chartres, Above all, Laon. We may 
say the same of Gaulish cities beyond the limits of the French 
kingdom, rffc Geneva, Lausanne, and Bitten, In England the 
phenomena are quite different. The* Roman towns in Britain 
do not seem to have so universally occupied Celtic sites an they 
did in Gaul ; and it would also seem that the Gelt of Britain 
did not feel that special attachment to high places which was 
felt by the Celt of Gaul. We have a few cities, like Lincoln 
and Exeter, in which a lofty site has been successively occupied 
by Briton, Roman, and Englishman ; and among these we may 
reckon London, where the original city, with the cathedral 
crowning the hill, is really a nearer approach, though a very 
feeble one, to Bourges or Chartres, than is at all common in 
England And there are many hill sites which the Briton 
occupied, but which did not grow into Roman cities. In Gaul 
the great camp of Uleybury might have grown into a city like 
Laon, and Dorchester might have been built on the top of 
Binod uh instead of at it* foot. But Uiafc the tendency to occupy 
lower sites is not only Roman, but also British, is shown fay the 
sites of at least two of the episcopal churches of Wales* Ho 
greater contrast can be thought of to Bourges and Chartres than 
the sites of Llandaff and Saint David's, Then too, owing to the 
destroying nature of the English Conquest, the occupation of the 
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Eolith towns has scarcely ever been continwma. Some of the 
Homan town®, like Wroxeter and Silchester, were dea troyed,and 
their sites were never again occupied. Others, like Bath ami 
Chester, were occupied afresh, after having lain waste for several 
centuries. In everything the contrast between English and 
French towns is one of the most striking witnesses to that utter 
gap between one state of things and another, which was caused 
in Britain by the character of the English conquest, but which 
has nothing answering to it in the history of Gaul. 


(17) Page 56, -^-Thucydides, ii. 15, rb 81 r po rovrov ^ dxpom 
vj vw vtcra. «6A*f On the whole subject of the change from 
the hill-sides to lower positions, see Grote, ii. 144-148. In 
Western Europe there cannot be a better study of the general 
change than is to be found at Le Mans, where the Gaulish fort, 
the Homan, and the mediaeval city, may all be traced, each being 
an enlargement of its predecessor, and each coming lower down 
from the top of the hill. 


(18) Page 56.*— I lave ventuied to quote the well-known 
Homeric contrast between Dard&niu and llios, as illustrating the 
change from Old to New Salisbury. Norman Conquest, i. 318. 


(19) Page 56.— Sophokl£s, (JEd. Col. 694. iv r£ ptydkq, JiwptSt 
rd-Sw Il&ovot. 

(so) Page 56. — See Grote, ii. 147. So Maine, Ancient law, 
*25* “It may not perhaps be an altogether fanciful idea when 
I suggest that the Cyclops is Homer's type of an alien and lees 
advanced civilisation \ for the almost physical loathing which 
a primitive community feels for men of widely different manners 
from its own usually expresses itself by describing them as 
monsters, such as giants, or even (which is almost always the 
case in Oriental mythology) as demons. 11 Of. Ariet. Pol* i 2-6. 
The Kykl6pes of course are an extreme case; and the traditions 
about them, as about other beings of the same kind, most likely 
refer, like Urn stories of the Trolls of the North, to some memory 
of the earlier non-Aryan races whom the Hellenes most likely 
found in the land* But the references in the Homeric poems to 
the nations on the west mat of Asia, kindred as they undoubtedly 
were, are all tinged by a certain feeling of superiority, though 
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bem (flight thutfeuling is (xmnot be fully mutowteod, wtcept by 
eampurfng Homer'* way of spe&kjng with thut ol (be trugodian*. 
W* get uotfou ulao (see Odyamy, jrfv. 315; xv. 436-453) of 
European neighbour «, the friendly Thesprotkiu and the hoetile 
Tbphiena, conceived, in the •eeme spirit. So the preface of 
Thucydides throughout conceives the earlier state of Hellas aa 
being something lower than that described in the Homeric poems 
(see Grot*, li. 47), but as something of which traces still 
remained in his own time among the ruder members of the 

Greek nation. 

* 

<ai) Pago 56.— in Homer constantly means the land, 
wlw 8qpot and the like, and it is not uncommonly distinguished 
from iroXtt, or perhaps used as including utW U« — sefcft r« edm ft 

(22) Page 56.— On the Attic D6moi, see below, p. 269. 

(*3) Page 57.— See History of Federal Government, i. 133. 

(24) Page 57. — See the well-known notice of the Lokrians, 
JEtolian*, and Akarnanians in Thucy$de«y h 5, and cf. Ui. 94* 


(25) Page 57.— The foundation of Megalopolis (see History 
of Federal Government, i. 200) is a matter of history, and the 
names of the towns which contributed inhabitants to it are given 
at length by Pausanias, viii. 27. Xenophdn (Hell. iii. 3, 27) 
mentions that EH* in his time was still unwalled, and Diodtoo* 
(xi. 54) gives the date of its foundation in the arcbonsbip of 
Praxiergoe, ac, 471. His words are 'HAwk wXtfov* «d fuxp&t 
w6Xa* oUovrm /dor trvnptfoihfcrar rip Awpa{ofUvirp 

Strabo (viii, 3) is more precise, and he extends the remark to 
many others among the Peloponnesian cities, *HJUt & 1} rfv 
srdXic «&r» ffcrioro saff *0/egpar, dXX 1 1 J x»pa p#«*re 

84 ton owJAtfor «h rfcr w wdXiv fijfv *HAir, pftd td 

H^xrucd, Ik woAAdr Sijpwv. <r>(«8tfr 81 sol rots dXAovt f dirot* ret t 
sard pdwdi yw vA^v dXfywr, etc KwrAcftr 6 mkijtf* of sAXur, 
dXAd jpfipa* 8to/*d{eit <nx r n j^ ofa 8ifaw*v Ixowrar inwrrrp i( 

is fortper el irdXnt irvvfHfofyow oto* r§t # Ap*a&t 

IMsm /dr & t«w« 8$M*r ft* 'Apyshtr evr y s& rt y Ttyfe 8* If 
hv4* 4* rooodvwr 81 *al 'Btyaia 4*4 KAtop^drov, ^ fed KAetr&tov* 
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if 8 r avrt»tq Atytw l£ irrh fj <bcrw Stfpw <w*j roXurfy Udrpat Si i$ 
brrit &v/u j 81 i( 6tmo* ovru> hi kcu i} *HAtc U rwv inpteucdW 

<rwf7roW^ /uia tovtw. The different words used by Strabo to 
express the earlier state of things, %uh, Kwfirfibv, rcptoutSff, are 
worth noticing. The last at least could fyirdly be applicable. 
Elia, in the Homeric Catalogue, is the name, not of the city, 
but of the district ; nor is the word applied to the Arcadian 
communities, but neither is x<*P *• 

Kemble (Saxons in England, i. 49) remarks that “ generally 
speaking in Greece the origin />£ the iroAtr lies in what may be 
called the compression of the km/uuu. The dyopd is on the space 
of neutral ground where all may meet on equal terms.” He 
makes the remark to illustrate the growth of the Teutonic Gau 
(see below, note 72 on Leci. HI.) out of component marh r. He 
also refers to the formation of Koine out of the three local tribes. 

(26) Page 57, — The four or live earlier communities by the 
union of which the city of Mantineia was said to hare been 
founded were heard of again when it suited the policy of Sparta 
to break up a powerful neighbour. Xeuophfm tells the story, 
Hell. v. 2, 7. Ik 81 tovtov Ka&rjpt(h} pitv ro rcl^o*, BwpKia&rj S’ if 
MamV«m Tirpa^ KaOairtp to dp^atov fKOvr. He goes on to say 
how each village (kw/a?/) sent its separate contingent to the 
Lacedaemonian army, and hoy well the Mantincian oligarch* 
liked the change, as delivering them from democracy and 
demagogues. But in the Homeric Catalogue (il 007) both 
Tegea and Mantineia appear as integral wholes. 

0 

tttd Tryiijp «lx 6r » Ma*rtW?^ Iparurffv. 

That the same was the case with Sparta is well known from the 
words of Thucydides, i. 10, wheu he speaks of Sparta as nark 
Ku>pas Tf vaXauf rffc 'EAAdBov rp6tnp olxurOtlara even in his own 
day, The names of the original fire villages seem to be given * 
by Pausanias, iii. 16, 9, but the words of the Catalogue (581) 
seem rather to point to Lakedaim^n and Sparta as having once 
been separate communities, 

oi 8* tlx** ArntMiM ##*«*, 

e4fW Xmdpnrr Tf, voAvrpV r# Hfofif*. 

All these eases, in which a city was formed by the unton of 
several villages, must be carefully distinguished from the union 
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of die Attic towns, Elis, Mantineia, and the rest were formed 
either by actually joining together neighbouring villages, or by 
causing die inhabitant* of more distant places to remove their 
dwellings to the new city. In Attica nothing of the kind 
happened. The towns went «on as they did before, only they 
ceased to exist as political communities, and all their citizens 
received the franchise of Athens. 

( 37 ) Pbge 58. — That there were Macedonian cities which had 
made progress enough in city life to be enrolled as members, 
though perhaps in some degree at dependent members (see His* 
tory of Federal Government, i. 103), of a Greek confederation is 
plain from the description which Xenophon (v. 2 , 13) gives of the 
steps taken by Olynthos in the formation of the league which the 
Spartans put down. 4 * rotrrou hrtxntpjjaav kq! t a? ri)* Majcf&wia? 
ttoXci? ikcvOtpovv dirt) * A fivvrov rov Ma k€&6vw fiaaxkim* But the 
local divisions of Macedonia and Epoiros are all tribe divisions 
(see Thuc. ii. 39), and the village life which went on even among 
the purely Greek neighbours of the Epeirots was clearly the 
ruling life in both countries. • 

( 28 ) Pagfc 58. — Of the analogy between the Greek ^irouot, 
the Nwlerytlatienen in Switzerland, «and the 11 foreigners," as 
they were often called, in many English borouglia, I have spoken 
more at large in another lecture {see p. 1 83). The main point 
is that mere residence in all eases goes for nothing. How little 
it counted for in the ideas of Greek political thinkers is shown 
by the incidental words of Aristotle (Pol. in. I, 3), 681 1 roklrryt 
ov nf olxtlv vov woAtrift Itrrlv *ol yap /iVroutot sal Bmrkoi Kowtavovcrt 
rty: ot* ryrtwt. He goes on to speak of those yUroucoi who, by the 
terms of special treaties, enjoyed special rights, the connubium 
and commerdum or any others. o(£* ot rw SuuuW 
ovtw9 5tr< *dl Sunjv ttat &ucd(«r0ai* rovro yap far *px €i *<& 

rovt diro <rvp>fioku w KtHmwwrv sol yap ravro rovro*? {nrap^tu 
woAAaxov p*v ©3r oMi Tovrtar rcXcst? ot per auto* /ur/gownr, dAAa 
vifitiv Mrytctf irpfxrranjv. This last is the well-known disqualifica- 
tion of the fUrouto t at Athens, which forbade them from suing in 
any court in their own names, and required them to appear 
through a citizen patron. 

(* 9 ) Page 58. — Something of this kind happened at some 
stage or other of the history of most Grecian cities. X quote 
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the most illustrious case of all (Arut.PoL lit 3* 3): Arc* fmtepp 
tmvfioXtj t ymfUnp iroXws&f, otw 'A3>jnfw KXtwjrM^ 

p4tb f V rw rvpdvmr bcfaAjv 5 rcAXo&t ytyi ifatXfatWH f&m* 
mil SovAovf ptroUovi, rb 3' dfufMrfi^njpa wpfa rovrovr Ifirrir efi tit 
Miktnjlf AXXb rvTtpw d&*«w buauwf. * 

(30) Page 68.— Take the case of the orator Lysias at Athens, 
a fUroucoi who had shown himself as good an Athenian patriot 
as if he had come in a straight line from Erechtheus, who first 
had full citizenship voted to him, and then lost it on the ground 
of an informality in the vote* Phfitios 362 (p. 490, Bekkerft 
ypdfai pkv prrb rrjy *d0o8ov QpcurvftovXos xoXtrtiav afof, 6 8k Srjpor 
hcvpwfi rty 8u >p<dv' ’Apxtv&s 8k, 8t a rb A^pofiovXtvrov «faa x&rjvai rb 
ij/ifourpa, ypd^tr at vapa v6pw tt/v hopthr «aX brt\ Kar€yvwr$rj rb 
tj/rfaurpa, rfa pkv xoXinm b Avartat dxtXavvtraiy rbv Xoixbv 8k 
Xpovvv *ar%f$lta toorcXip <uv. That is to say, he remained a /urouw?, 
shut out from the political franchise, but exempted from the 
special burthens laid upon his class, and paying only the same 
tax as the citizens. That there could be any doubt or question 
about granting full citizenship to such a man shows how high 
a privilege the grant was held to be. On the other* hand there 
is an early case of tho way in which grants of citizenship, which 
must have been practically honorary, were made to foreign 
princes in the enfranchisement of the Thracian Sadokos, son of 
Sitolk&s, which is recorded by Thucydides, ii. 29. o Nv/*^o6o»pot 
njr rt rov StrdAxov (vppaxiav hroiipri *<u SdSoKov ror uor avtov 
> A&qvaiov, So ii, 67, rbv %d8atcav rbv ytytyi)p(vov *A Orpatw. AU 
*Uhis is made sport of by Aristophanes, Acharn. 145 : 

& S’ vtof, bp ’A 0n*MP 4rt*»1tp*da, 

Sp« +*yitr ikkarror 1$ ’Airorov^lwr, 

*d rbt mjp* trr<0A«i 0m rf vdrpf, 

We hear much more ol this in later times. 

In oligarchic Sparta the grant of citizenship was of course 
far more rare and precious than in democratic Athens. Yet we 
find an instance in Herodotus (ix. 33) where the full Spartan 
citizenship is granted to the Eleian prophet Tis&znenos and his 
brother Htgiaa. But the story shows how rare such a favour 
was, and with what difficulty the Spartans brought themselves 
to grant it? Ixmpn tb vp&ro pbv hwlwms fishd hrm& 
there Je a later instance in the ease of Bite U 
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tt6»» W) which shows how completely such artificial 
when once granted, was looked on a* the wane thing 
; ah citizenship by birth. H&ukleitos ante up Gafeyk# M fitter 
to c omm a nd the Syracusan forces than Dtftn, on the ground 
: of his being a Spartpn. Di6n, who had, like Tisamenos, been 
admitted to Spartan citizenship, answers »? tltrlv tyxwn* Lovet 
reSr $vpaKQtv<ruHs t tl Si Wms i4» #rau 3*aprtdrov rote #pdy|uur«r, 
ofris o4m cW surd voopw ytyovitt Smpndnp. Compels alto 
the jest of Gorgias of Leontinoi (Ariat. Pol, iii. 2, 2) on the ease 
with which citizens were made ^ Larissa ; tyq, ttoMvtp SXptm 
tTvamrov? M rwv Skfunrouw rcxoci jffUvovs, ovrw *ai AaptoWm* rofo 
iw foffuovpy&v iraroLYifiivovf ihu ydp rtmt Aa/H<r<7<wroun*. 

We cannot help contouring all this with the case with Which 
strangers are naturalized both in European kingdoms and 
American commonwealths. But this is part of the difference 
between a city and a nation. The true parallel to the citizenship 
of Athens or Sparta is not naturalization as a British subject, but 
admission to the local freedom of a borough. 

(31) Page 58.— On this fvrwWi* of Aftica, one of the great 

events in the history of Greece and of the world, see Historical 
Essays, Second Series, p- 119. % 

(32) Page 59.— On the momentary union of Argos and 
Corinth in n.a 395, see Xenophon, Hell. iv. 4, 6, and the remarks 
of Grote, ix. 462. The expressions of Xenophon are remarkable, 
even though they may express only the feelings of an oligarchic 
party, as they show the natural repugnance of the Greek mind 
to any such union of separate cities. oMm^urot d^on ftyifww 
tip irokw* Au ro ical nm Spovt dvwnrMai sat *Apyw dvri KopMop 

- tip warpfia a$r& <5w>/xd{€<rdai, sal iroktrtm ft tv dmy#a#/wvat ri/* 
to "Apyw ifc aMlr iStovra, to Si rj tdta furoutmv ikarrov 

SwdjUMH, iyboYTo fivtt airrwv, of MjUtrav ovna <rf« &£v>fiuarw 
tlrau Certainly there is no other case in Grecian history where 
two commonwealths were fused together in this way ; and we 
should tie glad to have some details of the process, momentary as 
the union proved One can hardly understand an actual union 
of two cities so far apart from each other, and there cannot well 
be such a thing as a confederation of two. Mark again the 
complaint of the discontented Corinthians that they were tut 
phi**** in their own city. 
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( 33 ) Page 59,— I have traced out the early history oftbese 
two League* in my History of Federal Government Among 
the -®tolians we have seen that Greek city life was hardly at alt 
developed. The Achaian League, on the other hand, was from 
the beginning a League of cities im the strictest sense ; but then 
they were cities so small that they had no chance of maintaining 
their independence as perfectly independent commonwealths. 

( 34 ) Page 59. — See History of Federal Government, i. 680, 
The annexation of Sparta, which made the League take in the 
whole of Peloponn&os, must hate held out temptations too stgpng 
for human nature to withstand. But from that time the history 
of the League is largely made up of secessions, and movements 
in the direction of secessions, on the part* of Sparta, and of com- 
plaints against the Federal power brought by Sparta before tbe 
Homan protector, 

( 35 ) Page 60. — The distinction in German political language 
between Staatenbund and BundessUuU is one which Greek itself 
might envy. In the *8taaimbund t such as the American Union 
was up to 1789 and the Swiss Confederation up to 1848, the 
members of the League ore joined together on such terms and 
for such purposes as may be agreed on, and their common affairs 
are administered by a Federal Diet or Congress. Still each State 
remains perfectly independent in all its internal concerns, and 
each may even keep the right of separate dealing with foreign 
Governments. There is nothing which can be strictly called a 
Federal Government* In the Bundesstaat t on the other hand, 
though each State remains sovereign and independent within the. 
range of such powers as it does not hand over to the Federal 
authority, yet, within the range of those powers which are handed 
over to the Federal authority, the whole body forms a single 
commonwealth under a Government, with its executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches, acting as a sovereign and independent 
power within its own range. Most of the Greek confederations 
in the later days of Greece seem to have been fairly entitled to 
the name of Eundesetant* 

( 36 ) Page 60.— See Historical Essays, Second Series, p. 146* 

( 37 ) Page 69.— Teii seems to have been as large as Borne, but 
then Veii was the great march city of Etruria, just as Borne was 
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the greatmarch city of lAtium, So Megalopolis was founded on 
the Spartan march of Arcadia, But certainly sotting Etruria 
, aside, Capua is the only Italian city at all on a level with Rome, 
tilt we get down to the great Greek cities of the South. The 
nearness of the great Greek ^cities to one another is brought 
forcibly home to us by the story of Philolaos and DiokMs, told 
by Aristotle (Politics, ii. 12. 8 , 2). Philolaos waa buried at 
Thebes, on a spot from which the Corinthian territory could be 
seen. Aigina, as all th e world knows, was the eyesore of Peiraieus, 
But perhaps the clearest picture ($ the physical smallness — tiuit 
it? in* truth, the moral greatness — of the Greek commonwealths 
is that drawn by Serving Sulpieius in his letter to Cicero (Ep. 
ad Div. iv. 5) — •* Kx Asia rediens quum ab -Egiua Megaram 
versus navigarem, ciepi regiones circuxucircu prospicere. Post 
me erat vEgina, ante Megara, dextra Pirteeus, sinistra Oorinthua.” 
His comment is “ qua> oppida quod am tempore florentissima 
fuerunt, nunc prostrata et diruta nnte # oculos jacent,” We 
might have looked for tho reflection that all had once been in* 
dependent common wealths, but that they now all formed parts 
of the Roman dominion. The truth is that they did not all as 
yet form part of the Roman dominion. See Note 40. 


( 38 ) Page 62. — This is clearly set forth in the third chapter of 
Mommsen's History of Rome. He gives a vivid picture of the 
origin of tho old Italian towns. The story is essentially tile 
same in Italy, Greece, and Gaul ; only Italy lagged behind 
Greece, while Gaul, till the Roman civilization was brought in 
from without, lagged behind Italy. The Latins began with a 
M arhjcno$mn*ch< if t , and the town, like the British opj/uium, waa 
at first a mere place of defence in case of the attacks of enemies. 
“ Dies© Pl&tze, die natiiriicb auch zugleich die heiligen St&tteii 
der Markgenossen einschlossen und die wir uns Ubrigen* als 
regelinassig unbewohnt oder schwach bewohnt zu denken ha ben, 
begegnen uns unter den Namen der * Serge 1 (menu*) und 
4 Bauten • (pagi, von patigtrt\ der * Bur gen * (arew, von arcert) 
und 1 Binge’ (urbe*, von urctw, cunme, orftts), und s ie si nd die 
Grundlage der vorst&ltischen Gauverfassung in Italian geworden, 
wekhe in denjenigen Italischen Inndschaften, die zum stkdtiacben 
Zusammensiedeln erst spat und sum Thai! noth bis auf den heu- 
iigen Tag nicht vollstandig gelangt sind, wie ixn Mamriand end 

1 
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in den kleinea Oauen der Abruzzen* noch 
#ich erkennen litost” 

Even Borne itself was, from the beginning, a place of meeting 
ratter than a place of dwelling to the greater part of its citizen*. 
So far Borne and Athens are alike ; but tl)p Athenian franchise 
could not, from a whole crowd of causes, be extended beyond, the 
original towns of Attica* while circumstances allowed the Roman 
franchise to be* in the end, extended as far as the Boman dominion 
was. Long before Borne had become the head even of Italy, 
districts had been admitted Jo citizenship which were further 
from Borne than any part of Attica was from Athens. # * 

(39) Page 62. — I here accept Mommsen’s view as to the origin 
of Borne. On the tendency of these border districts and states 
to become ruling states over their neighbours and kindred, see " 
Historical Essays, First Bevies, p. 220. 

(40) Page 02.— The great legal division is into cives m&pere- 
prini. The psrtprini^ up to the Social War, included* first, the 
Latin* — no longer, of course, the old confederacy of that name, 
but the communities which enjoyed the Jus Ltilii in any part of 
the Boman dominion ; these were half citizens who had a right, 
under certain circumstances, to claim citizenship ; secondly, the 
tfocii, the allied states of Italy, of which we have already spoken, 
and which received citizenship after the Social War ; thirdly, 
the Provincials, the subjects of Borne out of Italy, who were 
placed under the rule of Boman Proconsuls or other governors* 
and whose earlier institutions, though seldom wholly swept away, 
remained as the institutions of mere municipalities and no longer 
of distinct commonwealths. It must always be remembered that 
both the full citizenship of Rome and the inferior Latin and 
Italian franchises could be conferred cither on individuals or 
communities in any part of the Boman dominions. And we 
should also remember how many principalities and commonwealths, 
though surrounded by Roman territory and practically dependent 
on Borne* retained their formal independence till very late times. 
Thus the Lykian League lived op till the reign of Claudius, and 
the commonwealths of Bhodes and Byzantion tiU the reign of 
Vespasian. 

Qaius L 28* remarks that " Latin! multi* modi* ad ciritafetti 
Romanam perveofuat.” The peculiarity of the Latin condiMbm 
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is, that the Latina, though not eitiieua, could, if the iwcottwry 
conditions were fulfilled, claim eititeoehip of right, while Italians 
god' Provincials, like the Greek pfrootm, could receive it only of 
special favour. 

* 

(41) Page 63. — We have the speech of Claudius in favour 
of a larger extendon of cifcizeuship among tho Gauls, as it in 
reported by Tacitus (Ann. xi., 25), and we have the fragments 
of the actual speech, found on a brass tablet at Lyons, and 
printed at the end of the eleventh book in Orellt'a edition. The 
, dlffeeence between the two versions is instructive, as it helps to 
bhow how far the speeches in the classical writers are to lie taken 
as real reports of wliafc was actually said, The general drift of 
the argument is the samo ; but the language is altogether different, 
and even the particular examples chosen are different. As the 
genuine speech is imperfect, it may, in its complete state, have 
contained more than it now does of the # matter which in found 
in Tacitus ; but it is singular that Tacitus should have left out 
the very curious story which make* Servitia Tullius the samo 
person as the Etruscan Mnatarna, which is found in the original 
speech. Both however alike set forth the policy of Home in 
gradually extending her citizenship tq her allies and subjects. 
The passage which 1 had specially in my eye may come from 
Claudius; it certainly comes from Tacitus. 44 Quid aliud oxitio 
hacedfemoniis et Athenieusibus fuit, quamqtuun armis pollerenfc, 
nisi, quod victos pro alienigeuis arcehant ? At conditor no* ter 
Komulus tantum sapientia valuit, ut plerosque populoa ocriera 
die hostes, dein cives habitant." Hie last sentences in Tacitus, 
which are also much to our purpose, are undoubtedly Clandian 
in substance, though Tacitus has put them into much !>efcter 
language. “ Omnia, Patres Conscript!, qu*c nunc vetustiseiiua 
creduntur, nova fuere ; plebei magistratu# post patricios ; Latini 
post plebeios ; ceterarum Italia) gentium post Latinos. In veto- 
rascet lioo quoquo ; et quod hodie exemplia tuemur, inter exempli* 
erit." 

As for the edict of Antoninus Caracal la, by which all the 
free inhabitants of the Empire became Homan citizens, I am glad 
to find Sir Henry Maine (Ancient Law, 144) protesting against 
the common tendency to underrate its effects* 44 1 may be per- 
mitted to remark that there is little foundation for the opinion 
which represents the constitution of Antoninus GaracaUa con- 
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f erring Roman citizenship on the whole of hie subjects m a 
measure of small importance/' To Bir Henry Maine the edict 
is of importance chiefly as having “enormously enlarged the 
sphere of the Patria Potestus.” To me it comes more home as 
having extended the Roman nams to all the inhabitants of the 
Empire. The name Roman us f as opposed to Barbaras, in the 
Teutonic codes, and the name of 'Payunov, still the true name of 
the people who have only latterly revived the name of "BAA^w?, 
are the direct results of the edict. And, but for that edict, 
Roderic the West- Goth would f not have appeared in Saracenic 
eyes as the King of the Romans ; the Seljuk Saltans of Ikoniofl 
would not have called themselves Sultans of Bourn ; nor would 
the Roman name have still remained the received name of the 
Ottomans and their empire in the further East. That edict 
created a territorial Romania, instead of a mere local Roma. 
The edict, in short, is a great landmark in the history of the 
world ; still, as far os auy political privilege went, the franchise 
bestowed by it was altogether worthless. 

(42) Pago 63. — I nfced not show that, as long as the common- 
wealth lasted, the vote of the Roman citizen, in whatever comitia 
it was to 1 m* given, could # be given nowhere but in the proper 
place, in or close to Rome. It has been perhaps less commonly 
remarked that, when the vote had become of very little worth, 
Augustus devised a means by which citizens at a distance might 
give their votes at home and have them sent them to Rome by 
something, I suppose, like sealed voting-papers. Bo Suetonius tells 
* us (Aug. 46) 44 1 tali am .... jure 11c dignatione urbi quodam 
modo pro parte aliqua adtequavit ; excogitate genere suffragio- 
rum, qua* de magistral bus urbicis decuriones colonici, in sua 
quisque colonia ferrent, et sub diem comitiorum obsignate Roman* 
mitterent/' 

Of this way of voting one would gladly have some further 
details One would like to know what the mechanical process 
was, and whether any means were taken to hinder any tampering 
with the votes on the part of the decurions. The device may 
be looked on as a sign of the decay of public spirit \ for it is no 
had test of the worth of a man’s vote whether he wilt take a 
little trouble to give it. Still the possibility of voting about 
laws and magistrates elsewhere than at Rome, like the discovery 
which was made somewhat later, that it was possible to choose 
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im Emperor elsewhere than at Rome, is one of the signs of the 
gradual polling down of the supremacy of the local city. 

(43) ^*45® — Sec Historical Essays, Second Series, pp, 

264, 321. 

The verses of 5f»cenas are preserver! by Seneca, Epistles, 
xvii. 1. 

“ Dcbiiem fact i to msuu, 

Dcbilem pale, coxa, 

Tuber adatrue, gibheruni, 

Lubriooa den re : 

Vita (him supers, bcue ext, 

Hauc mild, rel acuta 
Si acdearn eruoe, suatiue.” 

The philosopher culls this u turpissimum votum," “ misemmum," 
“ contemptissimum. ’ ’ The last lines, as well as the commentary 
of Seneca which follows, should be noticed ns throwing light 
both on the familiarity and the naturo of crucifixion. 

(44) Page 65. — Aristotle however (Pol.^i. 25) fully recognizes 
the village— that is, as we *hall presently see, the ytvot — as a 
natural stngb intermediate between tho family and the city. "H 
fi*v oHv ««« ireurav y fit pay cn'VttrrrjKxLu * KQtvuty ta aartt $v«nv aXtcos 
itrrtv . . . . *] 6 * in TrAftoVou' oIkivv Kowtuvia irpwrtj Xf tt h r€( ‘^ tract* pt) 
i<f>rjfjLtpov Ktltfxrj' fiaXurra 8i Kara tfrvtnv fotstv 1} Ktoprj AirtHta'a otmat 

ttvai t; d* in rr\tiovu>y kmji£)V KcuvutVia riktto f rroAif. But 

throughout his treatise in general we hardly hear so much as wo 
might have expected about the ytvot as a distinct element in the 
commonwealth. 

(45) Pago 66. — The Celtic clans seem to be distinguished 
from the other forms of the common institution by the strength 
and permanence of the family and hereditary feeling. Among 
the Teutonic nations the notion of kindred seems to have died 
out very early, as it no doubt died out early in fact, among the 
mirks or gemeindm; and at Rome, though the gens always 
remained a gmis> the feeling of kindred was much slighter than 
in the Celtic clan. Above all, there was nothing at Rome which 
in any way answered to the chief of the clan. 

( 46 ) Page 66 . — For village communities in the East 1 must 
refer to the second and fourth lectures m Bit Henry Maine's book. 
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Of the Western foftn of the institution jre shell find moretosay 
as we go on. 

< 47 ) Page 66 , — I know of no name for the tillage community, 
either in English or in German,* which qt all translates the 
Greek and Latin names. The G tech lech ter of the German towns 
of course answer admirably, in the history of those towns, to 
the Greek ytry and Latin gentee, but then they belong wholly 
to that after-growth of Teutonic municipality of which I shall 
have to speak towards the end ef tins lecture ; they have nothing 
to do with the early state of political developement of which we 
are now speaking. 

( 48 ) Page 67, — On the patronymic names of tmrke in England 
see Kemble, Saxons in England, 159, and Appendix A at the 
end of the volume. The principle of formation is this : the epony- 
mous hero, say Dodda, gives his name to the gene, the Doddingas, 
exactly as Alkmaifin does to the AlkmaionuUi ; the Teutonic 
patronymic ing answers exactly to the Greek tSrj^ Then a 
settlement of the Doddingas most commonly forms its name 
by adding one of the common-place endings, as Mam or tun* 
Doddingahum, Doddingatqn, which last is actually found in the 
various places named Doddington. Sometimes, however, as 
Tooting, Woking (Totingas, Woeingns), dwj., the name of the 
gene is found without any ending, just like the Greek B pay\lbat. 
The names which come directly from the name of an Mvtyu*, 
^ as Fimbury (Finnesburh), are rarer, These last must of course 
not be confounded with places which are named after mere 
mortal owners. These are common enough, but they are not so, 
common among the original Saxon and Anglian settlements 
m they are among the Danes of Lincolnshire and the Flemings 
of Pembrokeshire. And, ns Kemble points out, the mg form, 
being so common, has sometimes thrust itself in where it boa 
no right; as Abingdon and Huntingdon for Abbondun and 
Huntondun. 

The same patronymic mg* in various shapes, is also found hi 
many Continental names. One most interesting doss is that 
which has been worked out by Bluntsehli {Stoat* and Reekie* 
guchichte der Stodt and Landechaft Zurich* i. 26, referred to by 
Mr. Grote, UK 16), who shows, by tracing the names through 
various forms, that the ending ikon* or then* common In the old 
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^tiricbgau, fe a corruption of ingkmn / as DeUikon, for Telling- 
hOVfn^ exactly answering to Our Gillingham and Doddington, 
Another sot will bo found in IMthmOrecben among the genUe 
ot Geechlechter by whom the land was settled. Bee the Chronicle 
of Johann Adold, sumomed • Neocorus (edited by Bahtmann, 
Kiel, 1827), i. 224. * Borne of the names have the it*g form, as 
IHckholhignmiechledU, Wittingmanechlacht, Ac, 

Bee also Norman Conquest, i. 562, f, 

(49) Page 67.*— On this matter should be read the essay 
Jf kfommsen, Romiechen Eigenmmm, in his RohtiecAe 
Forechungen. But I cannot follow him when he makes the 
addition of the name of the d*‘mos at Athens (Aij/mx riMnpr 
SrjpwrQ&ovs Ilaiavievs, for example) equivalent to the nomen 
or gentile name at Borne, Ilatamt* is not a gentile name as 
tmeh. It may happen to be so, inasmuch m many of the <h'moi 
answered to yente* ; but in itself it is not gentile but local. 
Ilaumcv? in truth is not a name at all; it is merely a 
description, while the gentile name Claudius or Julius is 
strictly the nomen of its bearer. Except that the membership 
of the wa& strictly hereditary, Aypootifafi Aip/mtrd&wf 

nouavuvs would exactly answer to # Morgan ap Morgan of 
Llanhhangel or to John Johnson of Becking ton, at that 
«fcage of nomenclature when only the son of a John could be 
called Johnson, and when the son of Robin Johnson would bo 
called Richard Robinson. A Roman was never described by his 
local tribe or other local description, unless through the chance 
of a local description becoming a cognomen, such os Maiuginensw 
and such like. Tim Athenian again was never spoken of as 
Upiarufc, except as a mere description by which he was 
introduced. No one would go on saying that Aify* o<r6bnft 
Haamcvt, still leas that Ifocamife, did so and so; while we 
do say in Latin that “Gains Julius/* and even that “ Julius/* 
did so and so. The arrangement again of the names at Athens 
and at Rome shows the difference. At Athens a man is A tygmr- 
fkifv &*tf*<xr$4vqvs ILuanm. At Rome he is not ,f CUui 
Lurii filiu* Julius/* but “ Gains Julius Lucii ftliua* Then t be 
cognomen, if he have one, is added ; u Caius Julius Ludi Alius 
CWsar.” It is the Cower, in short, not the Juliue, which 
answer* to the n<ua?M&, The only difference is that at Athens 
every man had a demotic name, and the demotic name was 
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necessarily local, while at Home a man had not necessarily a 
coynmtn, and the cognomen was not necessarily loca^ t The 
difference is really implied in Mommsen's own remark (p» 7) : 

“Bei den Griechen schwankt noch das gentilische Ethnikon : 
es findet sich -«v*, -to* nebep einander j die Italiker, vor 
ftllem mit der ihnen eigenen Strenge die Romer haben das Suffix 
due im gentilischen Etlmikon ausechliesslich durchgefiUirk’* 

That is to say, the demotic description, not being a n omen 
or gentile name, but a legalized local cognomen y takes various 
endings according to the name of the d&moe from which it is 
formed ; the nomen or gentile name, being strictly gentile, £ak& 
always the one ending in ius, answering to the Greek and 
.to the Teutonic vng. 

Mommsen makes a remark just before (pp. 5, 6 ) which is 4 
striking, and, to say the least, worth looking into. This is that, 
in such phrases as “Marcus Marci,” AtyMxrftvovr, 

there was at first no ellipsis of or vlo*. The name in the 
genitive case is simply the genitive expressing property ; it is, as 
he calls it, a Hemmname , pointing out under whose jx>tee(ae or 
mund the person spokfen of was. That which is under the jwtestw 
may be wife, son, slave, ox, or field, and the formula# is the same 
for all. Cacilia Aturei f Marcus Marci, are the same form 
(“ sprachlioh und rechtlich gleichartig ”) as a ger Marci , Or, I 
suppose, as Marci por. If it be so, it would be worth finding 
out whether the formula which names the grandfather as well 
as the father, “Cains Julius Lticii filius Sexti nepos,” came 
in through those cases where the father was himself still in the 
}>ote*ta9 of the grandfather. 

( 50 ) Page 67. — See the passages collected by Niebuhr (i* 337. 
L 606 of the English translation), passages which undoubtedly 
prove that there was not necessarily any real kindred among 
all the members of a gene. 80 too there is force when belays 
tliat, if Cicero bad believed all the members of a gene to have 
a common origin, he would hardly have thought it enough to 
say, as he does in the Topica, 6 , w Gentiles sunt qtxi intefr se 
eodem nomine sunt." Adoptions and enfranchisements, even 
if the gene was never enlarged in any way but these two, would 
be enough to hinder there being any real connexion by blood 
among all the members of the gene. But Niebuhr is clearly 
wrong in inferring from this that the genie* were purely artificial 
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divisions. Mr. Grote put# the case far better when he says (iii. 
74 ) :— “The basis of the whole was the house, hearth, or family— 
a number of which, greater or less, composed the gens or genes. 
This gens was therefore a clan, sept, or enlarged, and partly 
factitious brotherhood.” The description given by Curt i us, 
GrkcMsehe Geechichte, L 250, would very well describe the nature 
of a pens, if he had not made the Stmnmmter and the Sippscftqft 
alternative. He begins by saying, “ Jodes Geacldecht umfasste 
eine Gruppe von Famiiien, weiche cntweder wtrklich von einem 
Btammvater berrUhrten oder aich in alter Zeit m einer Bippschaft 
eerepiigt batten.” He then mint ions the chief ties, religious 
and civil, and adds, “ Ks war eiu grosses Haus, eine euggeschlos 
sene heiiige Lebensgemeinschaft.” The well-known [passage 
of Varro, “ab JEmilio homine orti .Etui lii ac gentiles,” expresses 
the idea of the wholo thing, and it matters not whether the 
supposed .Emi lius, or rather jEiuilus, was a real man or not 
A gem may even have invented a forefather for itself, ns 
pedigree-makers do now ; but if so, they did it simply in imitation 
of gent at which liad real known forefathers. Every Julius was 
not necessarily descended from either a refil or a mythical Julus, 
but the gen* Julia had none the less for its kernel a body of real 
kinsmen who either were, or pretended to l>e, descended from 
a Julus, but who mi mi t ted, by adoption or naturalisation, some 
members who neither wore nor pretended to ho his descendants. 

In the passage referred to in the Topic*, Cicero adds to his 
definition of gentile*, “ Qui ab iugenui* oriundi sunt ” and 
“Quorum ma jorum nemo servitutem servivit.” But this 
definition is given simply as the definition of the gentile right 
to inheritance. In a wider sense, the freedman who bore the 
name of the gene was surely a member of it. Compare the 
dispute between the patrician and plebeian Claud ii in Cicero do 
Oratpre, L 39, and the remarks of Mr. Long in the Dictionary of 
Antiquities, 568. In other parts of the article ho follows the 
notion of Niebuhr. 

( 51 ) Page 67. — On the importance of legal fictions, especially 
in an early state of society, see the second chapter of Bir Henry 
Maine’s Ancient Law. 

( 52 ) Page 67.— In the cases of adoption we commonly find 
that the adopted son was already a kinsman of his artificial father, 
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a sister 1 * son or the like. But, dfc the one hand, there 
that there should be any such connexion ; and, If there waa^tbe 
nephew or other kinsman was as much a stranger to the jw&a 
.his admission to its legal and religious rites was as purely 
artificial, as when the adopting parent chose some one who .had 
nothing to do with himself. But in either* case the adopted son 
became, as far as a fiction of law could make him, the real son 
of his new parent. He became such for every purpose legal, 
social, and religious. That is to say, the yens was an institu* 
tion originally founded on community of blood, but in certain 
cases an artificial kindred was allowed to take the p!ace # of % 
natural one. 

The orations of Isaios, the second and third, fbr instance, 
throw great light on the process of adoption at Athens. In the 
second, TI«pl rov Mm/cAfoc? KAtJpov, the adopted son describes the 
process (18); votijcrdfitvos ct?dy*i /w cl? rot*? <f>paropas rrapovrotv 
rorrwv, Km ci? rot*? %i)p.6r a? p.t iyypdtjm, teat <(? rov? dpytwvas. Ho 

in vii. 17, 20 , another claimant describes his adoption ; &? tyti 

irrovr'iirato vlitv £wv altos *a i tcvptov twr avrov Karitmrpre ic«i <1? rov? 
ycm/ra? na\ cl? tov? $pdropas iviypatpf . ... tea \ iirtiby OapyijXva 
f}v, yyay* /if M rov? fiupovs cf? roc? ycmjru? tc teal eftperopas. The 
dpycwm mentioned in one of the above extracts, were the religious 
officers of the tfrpatpiai. \tee Huidas in twee, who says, irtpi rwv 
vpyaLvwv yiypaifrt teal •PiX6\()pos' rov? 8i <f>pdropa$ Itrdv ay/ff? Bi)(ur$at 
*<u foe? opyttivas teal tovs IpoyaXatcras oi/? ycmjra? Kakovpcv. It 
does not seem clear whether the bodies among whom the adopted 
son was to be admitted to membersliip bad the power of rejecting 
* him. Probably they would have it at first, but it would sink 
into a mere form. This, as is well known, actually happened at 
Home, where the adoption needed the formality of a lex curtain. 

(53) Pag* 67.— Hee note 47 on Lecture II. 

( 54 ) Page 68 . — There can be no doubt that the political 
effects of the Homan practice of using the gentile name as 
the real mmn were most important. The women stamped a man 
as belonging to a certain gens. He could not be spoken of 
without himself and others being reminded of the gens to which 
he belonged. At Athens on Alkmaionid himself knew, and 
everybody else knew, that he was on Alkmaionid, but they v^ere 
not in the same way reminded of it every time he was spoken o£ 
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Th«*s cab be no doubt that thifhad a greet effect ou the here- 
ditary character which we see so strongly marked on the great 
Roman families. We know beforehand the policy which a 
Fabius, a Valerius, or a Claudius must follow. The same thing 
revives in the Middle Ages, when surnames revive. The truth 
is that there is nothing so really aristocratic a a a surname. And 
this bears on a remark which I have made in the last lecture, 
that a real aristocracy can exist only in a republic. When the 
title of a peer is changed in each generation (sometimes, as in 
the case of the first Duke of # Leed$, several times in the 
same* lifetime), the ytntih sentiment may possibly live on 
within the family itself, but it is quite lost among the outer 
world, who have to ask at each stage who he is. No doubts of 
the kind can arise when a man, instead of a mere title, inherits 
the name of Fabius, Krlach, or Reding. , 

( 55 ) Page 68 . — See above, note 26. 

( 56 ) Page 69. — On the Doric tribes see Orote ii. 479. 0. 
Muller, Dorians ii. 76 (Eng. Or.). The ^x>Jnt is that, oh the 
three tribes* Hylleis, Pamphyloi, and Dy manes, seem u> have 
been found in all Dorian settlements everywhere— a point which 
seems to be fully proved by Herod, v. 68 — it would follow that 
these tribes are older than the migrations which took the 
Dorians into Peloponnesus and Crete. In this last we must 
remember that the threefold division was recognized in the time 
of Homer, witness the Awpi/t? r< r^duM? of the Odyssey 
(xix. 174). That is to say, these tribes must be as old, or older, 
than the occupation of the primitive northern DAris ; and we 
may be inclined to suspect that they were older, because their 
names bear no relation to the names of the four old Dorian 
towns. We are thus led to look upon these tribes as the oldest 
known elements of the 'Dorian people, and it would «eem that 
in every Dorian settlement members of each of these tribes 
took a share. And the name of the Pamphyloi would Seem 
to show that that tribe at least was an aggregate made 
up of smaller tribes. These tribes, or at least the 

of, which they were formed, went on to the very latest times. 
The local divisions, handed on from the pm Dorian time, w mi 
on alongside of tliem, like the Attic %*oi, or like the local tribes 
*»f Rome alongside of the prate*. The difference, of course, was 
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that in this case the divisions of bhp conquerors and of those 
of the conquered went on together, while at Athens we have 
no sign of conquest. The wftat answered to tfoarpm and curia, 
0. Muller refers to Athenoios, iv. 19, for the use of the word 
tftparpla to express a Spartan <!>(&, DSmtyrios of Sk^psis there 
speaks of xrtadbt at the Karneian festival, each of which contained 
three utfiaL I do not know that this proves much. But I must 
go with 0. MUller against Mr. Grote in holding that the famous 
pyrpa, in Plutarch, Lyk. 6 , proves that the w/?<u were thirty. I 
can get no other meaning gut of it. The whole passage is 
remarkable, as giving the technical Spartan names for tlTe 
different parts of the Spartan State j <^>vAAs <f>vkd£avra teal 
vftd(avra rpuixovr a, ytpovaiav c rvv dp\ayirai<t KaTaarnforavTa, utpas 
Apas dircAAdfcty .... S’ dyopav tlprv teal tepdros, Plutarch * 
goes on to explain that dpj^aycrat means the Kings, and that 
dir«AAo£<tv means ikKXrprid(uv ; but he cannot avoid the belief 
that Lykourgos divided the Spartan peoplo into tribes and tufiaC 
just as it is a common English belief that /Elfred divided England 

into shires and hundreds. 

* 

( 57 ) Fbge 69.-1 think 1 can see something «of the kind 

iu the story of the Pelagian inhabitants of Attica in Herod, 
vi. 137, Thucydides ii. 17 (where see Arnold’s note), Pausaniaa i, 
28, 3, Strain) ix. 1 (ii, 241). <?p>/ra 1 S’ ori K(lrraO 0 a <pa Ivirat to 

rwr UcAacr/atf' i$vo$ iirihqpLijcrav' teal art writ rCtv ’Arrucaiy IIcAapyol 
vpaftfyaptv&fjauv Sta rijv irXdvrpr. The use of the rare word 
'Attmmh reminds one of the remarkable distinction drawn by 
Dikaiorchos or Athcnaios (Geographi Gravi Minorca, i. 99) 
between ’Arrow and ’Afhjmioi ; but that would not seem 
necessarily to point to any difference in race. 

( 58 ) Page 69. — On the Ionic tribes, and the question of their 
being castes, compare Thirl wall ii. 6 , Grote iii. 69. But there 
seems nothing to connect these tribes with the local political 
parties of which we hear in the time of Sol 6 n and Peisistratos. ; 

(59) £* 6 ® 69.— See Grote iv. 177, Curtius L 311, who ap~ 
propriately calls them Ort*g*nmndm. He contends for, or 
rather takes for granted, the strict decimal system which has 
been inferred from the well-known passage in Herodotus v. 60, 
him hi to i* hqpovn mnvip* b rot <f>vX<U. To me it seems 
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that Herodotus meant to assert *a decimal system, hut that he 
was mist a ken in his fact* It is a kind of fact about which it 
is very easy to go wrong, as in the memorable ease when a 
Parliament of Edward the Third fancied that there were fifty 
thousand parishes in England The point is that, though Urn 
new Ten Tribes were artificial, made by Kleisthenes for the 
occasion, yet they were mode up of Dexnoi which were not arti- 
ficial, but which existed already. It wan the evils which had 
arisen a little time before from prevalence of local party-divisions 
in Attica which mode Kleisthenos determine that the Tribes 
\?hich were now to form the component elements of the common- 
wealth should be made up of districts which did not lie close 
to one another. The tribes are therefore not examples of local 
contiguity (though the Demoi of which they are formed aro^ 
see above, note 22), but as examples of the opposite principle, 
they assume its existence. 

(60) Pago 69. — Curtius, Oriech iWi* (ieschidtte, i. 311. <# Sin 
[the new tribes] batten ruit Abstaiumung und Herkunft nichu 
*4ii than. 8ie waren uichttj nls die Einhcften, welehon gewissc 
Gruppen landlicher Hezirke (Demen) untergeordnet warden. 
Diese Bezirke oiler Ortsgemeimlen hasten l angst bestandeu ; es 
waren zum Theil alte Zwolfstiidte Atticas, wie Eleusis, Kephisia, 
Thorikos, Oder sie trugen ihre Namen von den Geschlechteni, 
welche vorzugsweise in denselben begiitert waren, wie Dutadai, 
Aithalidai, Paionidai.” 

(61) Page 70. — That is to say, in all political arrangements 
the Tribe formed an unit, without any reference to the D&uoi 
contained in it. The analogy of Home would lead us to think 
that this had not been the cose with the old Tribes ; for at 
Home the Curia remained a political unit, with its distinct 
vote in the Comitia of the Curios, For military purposes too 
the Tribe formed an unit, though the men from each Demos may 
likely enough have been ranged together* 

(6a) Page 70* — See Mommsen's treatment (Whnisc/te 
eAichte, i 33) of the traditions about the three original Homan 
tribes, Bournes, Titienses, and— if they be original — Luceres, 
The original legend, the topography of which at least there 
seems no reason to doubt, comes out in Dionysios ii. 60. ol 
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rt 4 ™ 1 ^ovt, r«- « Vw «3mSS 

Sr^.- 4 *■*■?■*• ofe *"« ** **W 5E5r£ 

{<»&*« iKa ”P° l X«^* ^Otowxo. 'PwpvAos /Ur ri noJUriov «uwJw. 
£* ri *aiW *or fort Si T y IfaX«T<V wyowg*. Trfno. R 

KwrimW, omp i£ d^, Karw^ *al to* KtpiViw o'vtfov. ft 

Wll be remembered that the space between the two wm the 
Gomitia, and that the gate of Janus was opened in time™ Z 
to allow the allied communities to give help to one another. - 

(63) Page 70.— The difference between genealogical an* • 

SSiwlTtll W f Wught , 0ut b y DiM W iv. 14, when he k 
describing the cliangee made by Servius : — •(> Sj 'jVU.oc 

** *' M ; * • • • • «r P «'**W broi w Z)l . 

^ ^ rp( ? vXov ^ *«*• ««i T°b Mpiir ot* Ira^Zit l 
JATBMOWm-f. TTdpo.r oUovm,*, &nr, p ««,,*»*, Kai oAc 

JjVT T “* T “* > oW " "TP<m«ruA, A, rrp<k<pov, dAAa 

~r« ru« rWapoe vav r<«r,^ s . *„! ri, favroC&arev&faav 

SST' * 'r 4 ”” *-* «4*» 

<’,£! P * g t 7 °;~ The ** Uftl Tersion of tht * '■'xuing of the 

KhUrt' \U° PftC6 t lt “ fBW J ' eftrS ftfter the drivi «* L of the 
Kings. Mommsen, however (MMi Fottchuwjtn, 72), refers 

J toa much earlier tune, following the tradition preserved bv 

^etomus, Tib. 1. “ Inde [Regillia] ltomaiu recens conditam 

- jrKnut 6 Tit ° ** 

mtuihch war iksselbe urspninglich zeitlos uberliefert uud istnur 
ron dem apatern falschen Pmgroatisiuua mit deui SaWnwferiw 
dee Pophcola verknUpft wonlen-die Einwanderung dee ol2 
ischmt Stauunes muss viel fruher fallen, dnas eine der Land t ri bw i 
Ut«tw Lmrichtung nach ihn benannt ist und das Gesehlecht, 
obwohl e» in den hltercn Fasten keine hervomgende Rolle spielt 
doch bereit* im J. 250 in der Coneulartafel erscheint.” P * 

It might be said in answer to this that family vanity Would 
bjlvkely to thrust back the incorporation of the Claudii ith the 
State to m earlier time, while, if the Claudii had been 
Sabines simply in the sense of being Titienses— the statement in. 
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Suetonius, *4 it at tufa, k dearly a mixture o t two efccwriee— it i* 
not easy to see how the tale of their later origin could arise. 
Anyhow the accounts given by Livy and Dionysius set dearly 
before us the kind of process which would happen in such a case 
— the addition at onje of a Patrician gens and of a local tribe. 
Livy (ii. Id) thus tells the story; “Attn* Clauses, cni postea 
Ap» Claudio f nit Romas nomcu . . . . ab Regitlo, xnagna clieatium 
comitatus manu, Romani tranafugit. His civitas data agenjue 
trails Anienem ; vetus Claudia tribus, additia poatea no via 
tribulibus, qui ex eo venirent agw^ appdlafca,” The migration is 
*agau*ref erred to in speeches in iv. 3 , x. & So Dionysius, v. 40, 
tivyjft t« Ik rov 2a/?eVo>v woAtv o!k«v ’PtyyiAAov, taxi 

ypyyjxtn Tito* KAav'Sio*, avrofioXtl vp&s avrov*, ovy/tytidv 

t€ fxcyaX xpr firayo/Acro*. *ai <f>t\ov? ical vtAd-ra* av^yav* a£*rtM* fxtmva *■ 
<rrdrras tycorcot*, ofo c Harrow rcTTa/us* 4 ^"*' tow avAa <£f/mv 
ftwapwov* .... d v6' toy rj /3ov\rj teal 6 fojfxo* ft* r« rov* jrarpt* 
mow a My 4v4ypa\pt, teal r»/s woXuos potpav tlaxrty Acryv tftovkiro tii 
KaTa&Ktvrjv oueutnr \u>pav r avry irp ori&prcr 4k rrfi &yyjicxjta<; r»)* 
p trail ny* xai lltxcvTia*, fyoi kAt//k>v* armc/t rot* 

rep! aural*. <i<£’ aiv #cat n* iyivtro c riv XP< fVt ?' KAav&a /taAoi.^&r/, 

The othei* new local tribes, formed out of allies or Huligect* 
admitted to citizenship, were added p^ptty constantly down to 
no. 290, when the Tribes Amends and Terotitina were added 
(Livy. x. 0). There is then a gap till Ox. 241, when the last 
two Tribe*, Velina and Quirina, were added (Livy, Epit. 10). 
This marks a stage in the history o£ commonwealths in general, 
the stage when they fed that they have no further need 
of fresh citizens, and when the seliish and exclusive feeling 
begins to prevail (see p. 163). But in this case it should be 
remembered that those successive additions Iwd made the wjer 
Rmmurn reach, and indeed outstrip, the fullest extent of territory 
which could be occupied by a single city-community, 

( 65 ) Page 72.— Bee Norman Conquest, iv. 415. The whole 
history of the word is drawn out by Gibbon, chap. 21 (vol iit p. 
402, Milrnan). 

( 66 ) Page 73. — It is a certain trial of faith to believe that 

the word “ heathen has nothing to do with the Greek i~+ 
but it is, in its different forms, good English, goal High-German, 
and good Gothic ; from 
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( 67 ) Page 74.— I have discussed this elsewhere at some length 
—Norman Conquest, ii. 587. 

( 68 ) Page 74. — Even Anselm is “ Anglorum ArcMepi- 
scopus,” at least in the mouths of {rishmen and of the Pope. Bee 
Eadmer, Hist. Nov. Lib. ii. pp. 303-414, Afigne. On the speci- 
ally territorial style of the Bishops of the South-Saxons see 
Norman Conquest, ii. 502. 

The territorial styles of many American and colonial Bishops 
are therefore, from an English or British point of view, more 
primitive than those which are*taken from cities. # * 

( 69 ) Page 75.— I have touched somewhat slightly on the 
nature of the Hark in the History of the Norman Conquest, i. 
63, and still more slightly in the Growth of the English Con- 
stitution, p. 10. Tim great English authority on the subject is, 
of course, Mr. Kemble’s chapter on the Mark, in the first volume 
of Ms Basons in England. Before that, the nature of the early 
Teutonic settlements had been worked out by various German 
writers, from Jacob Qrimm (Dent ache Eech tmUertk tinier, 495, et 
*eqq.) onwards, especially in the chapter of Waltz in the first 
volume of Ms J)t\Usche Verfaseung»ymhiehte } l)a$ Dor/ die 
Gtnteimle, der Gau. Si nee* Mr. Kemble wrote, the subject has 
been dealt with more at large, though, on the whole, from a 
somewhat different point of view, in the great works of Maurer, 
Einhituny zur Geschichte der Mark-, Ho / - und Stndt ver/aesu ny 
(Mtlnchen, 1854), Geschichie der M arke n verfauuny in Deutech- 
fnud (Erlangen, 1856), Geschichte der Dor/m/aeextuy in Deutsch* 
fowl (Erlangen, I860), for which works Sir Henry Maine, in hie 
Village Communities, has become a sort of sponsor to English 
readers. The Mark, in its strictness, is of course the boundary, 
the strip of uncultivated land left between the land occupied by 
one settlement and the land f occupied by its neighbour. The 
M<u'hjmoto*n*chaf't is the body of settlers, that is, in my view, the 
yen* or dan, by whom the land was first occupied. Here we 
have the lowest territorial and political unit, to be found alike 
in Tndia, Greece, Italy, Germany, and England, and out of the 
union of which with other iwtrth, cities, tribee, and nations 
gradually grew. 

( 70 ) Page 75. — The common occupation of land by the 
members of the M^kyenommeht/t has been the point which. 
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wncetli* wiMMohw of Maurar (*» &(* kHu*g, 40), and non 
lately of Sin# and Sir Henry Maine, hw drawn to itadf moot 
attention. Hilt concerns me only as being the earliest farm of 
foikland — a name which should never be uttered without a feeling 
of thankfulness to the memory’of John Allen-— of which I have 
said a word or two in the History of the Norman Conquest, i. 
PP- W» ®4, M9, and on the political aspect of which I have found 
something to say at p. 139 of the Growth of the English 
Constitution . 

* * 

( 71 ) Png© 75. — The original kindred between the member* 
of the M at'kgeiumcmchnft' allowing, of course, for Adoption* and 
admissions (on which see Maurer, J)orfverf<mwtg , i 175, cf. 
Kmhituwj, 13), is strongly set forth by Mr. Kemble, i. 58. 

“ I represent them to myself as great family unions, com- 
prising households of various degrees of wealth, rank, and 
authority : some, in direct descent from the common ancestors, 
or from the hero of the particular tribe ; cohere, more distantly 
connected, through the natural result of increasing population, 
which multiplies indeed the members of the family, but removes 
them at every step further from the original stock ; some, 
admitted into communion by marriage, others by adoption ; others 
even by emancipation ; but all recognising a brotherhood, a kin«- 
manship or tifoceaft ; all standing together as one unit in respect 
of other, similar communities ; all governed by the same judges 
and led by the same captains ; all sharing in the same religious 
rites, and all known to themselves and to their neighbours by 
one general name. ,r 

Mr. Kemble refers to the passage of ttasar, vi. 22, “ Neque 
qnisquam agri modum certum, aut fines habet proprios ; #ed 
magistrates ac principes in anno* singula* gtnlibu* eogwtioni- 
busqm hominum qni nna coierint quantum et quo loco visum est 
agri attribuunt, atque anno post alio transire cogunfc.” This 
passage is, of course, of importance as bearing on the history of 
the occupation of land. X am concerned with it aa distinctly 
printing to the Markgenmmwchaft as an association founded on 
kindred, and as actually using the word yens in what can be 
meant only for its technical Roman sense. There is also the 
passage of Tacitus (Oermaxna, 7), w }fon casus, nee fortuit* con- 
globatio turaam out cuneum farit, sed familiw et propioquitatei," 
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which is referred to by Waits 

44% whose own words are * * 

“ Doch auoh innerhalb der Gemeiude konnfce di* Fa mil i e ibre 
Bedeutung haben j Nachwirktmgen don altera Zustaodee finden 
wir auch noch in spaterer Zeit. Tacitue sagt, d&ea im Heer 
der Deutschen die einzelnen Haufen rich neck Families Wl 
Verwandtschaften bildeten ; wahrend schon die EintheiJung 
naoh Hundertsehaften besfcand, die vorherrschende war, hatte 
doch auch diese alteate natUrliehate Verbindung lhr© Geltung, 
und dan war mbglich, da die <Familienglieder leicht zur gemeip- 
Hcbaftlichen Ansiedelung rich verbanden, Kinder and Attorn 
zusammenblieben, wenn sie nichfc zur A us wander ung oder sum 
Ausbauen genothigt wurden, Wei ter aber warden wir auch nicht 
gelangen; wir werden unten sohen, dass die Familie in deif 
Yerh&ltnissen dee Rcchta noch von grosser durchgreifender Wich- 
tigkeit war; aber alien nur innerhalb der Gemeinde.” Waltz 
quotes a passage from the lex Alamannorum (tit* Si, col 232, 
Georgisch ), 44 Si qua contentio orta fuerit inter duos genealogies 
de termino term ecg’um,'* where the two 44 genealogim M are to 
come before the 14 domes de plebe ista M (the Gsugraf 1) and settle 
the matter by single combat. In England we hard the rnm/S in 
its narrower sense, on which Lappenberg (to whom Waits also 
refers) has a remarkable passage (p. 583), which I must quote in 
full in the original, because it is so strangely cut short in Mr. 
Thorpe's Translation, ii. 328. 

4< Zu den slteeten Districts benennungeu, welche der Shire vor* 
angingen, gehdrte noch die 4 Maegthe/ ein Land, welches die 
Genossen ernes Geschlechtes oder Stammes, eine Magenacbaft, 
wie si© im Kriege sus&mmen gefochten und erobert hatten, so Im 
Frteden zusammen erhiolten.” [He here refers to the passages 
from 0»sar and Tacitus quoted above.] 44 Wir finden di ipse* 
Beteichnung gewbhnlich schon buf die grbasem sachrischen, xxfcka 
aber auf die von den Angeln beeetzten Provimen angewandt, 
doch xuweilen noch im altera Sitme, wie bei der Maegthe 
der Meanwarem Daas rich eine wirldiche, bei dfea Ange |» 
sachsen jedoeh nur in seltenen Spuren noch nachsuweibende 
Yerwa&dtschaft outer diesen neben einander siedeinden Oeech- 
kchtern dumb J&rbrecht, Wergetd, politisohe BUrgechaften, 
Nbherreehta und andere mit Jemn verknUpfte 4 

Unge erbalten konniea, zdgen tuts ride Bowpide, 
deg ©patera Mitte&iters, in dsn Kluffeen, Yett er s c l K fteg und 
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Rtmilienvwbindungen gurasnischw SUmm#, am nicht 
ttuf wtfmttm hianmuMa ; wwm wir glwchf slls w uhrnshmsa, 
wiesuletxt, bei griiraerer Bsweglichkeit der Hube and «lbrt d«s 
IsuwWgeathume*, die Verwundtachaft nor ale B^ Wnuiw ±i aer 
pditiechea Verbinduvg UbrigbHeb »«“«««« 

See also the articles Mtare, May’S, end MagtmcAq/i, iu Schmid 
(G«*tlze dm- Angelaaehatn), aha* however eeema wholly to east 
e«ide Kemble’s notion* about the mark But it would, I think, 
be hard to get over Kemble’s fact (i. 55, 55) that there tai a 
Moanmbt and a Mwrdmrgh, th^ bill where the g*m6t of the 
mark* was held. So Sir Henry Maine (Vrllnge Communities, 
175) says of the maria in the East : “ At the outset they seem to 
be association* of kinsmen, united by the assumption (doubtless 
very vaguely conceived) of a common lineage. Sometimes the 
community is unconnected with any exterior body, save by the 
shadowy bond of caste. Sometimes it acknowledges itself to 
belong to a larger group or class. But in all oases the community 
is so organized as to be complete in itself.” 

I need hardly enlarge on the muiul of o^r forefathers, and its 
analogy with the Roman jHUtotw, But the Teutonic filiu* 
Jhmitia s did hot, like the Roman, remain for ever under the fttund 
of his father. When he himself became a member of the State, 
a citizen and a soldier, emancipation took place of itself. See 
Waitz, i. 39. 

( 73 ) Page 70. — The Tithing and the Hundred are parts of the 
ancient constitution which are much more perplexing than the 
fnark and the gau. I will only refer to &S pfl, Quehinfo der 
Bmtoehm Recht$-In*tit\Ue t 97, 112, 121 ; Waits, L 37; happen- 
berg, L 583 of the original, ii. 329 of the English translation ; 
Kemble’s chapter on the Tithing and Hundred; BluntsehU, 
utkl RtchtogtschichUi der Stadt uttd Landschqft Z&rich, i 
24 ; Maurer, EuMtung, 59, and the article Hundred, in Schmid, 
where it is strange to see him quoting the false Ingulf. Waits 
suggests that the passages in Gwsar and Tacitus which speak of 
emtum pagi have arisen out of some misconception, and I can- 
not help fannying that where Tacitus (Germania, 19) speaks of 
the “content singoli ex ptebe comites” who were attached to the 
princes for judicial purposes, there k also some confusion, and then 
Tacitus misunderstood a statement that there ware some men 
ptee^pt from each hundred* 
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( 73 ) Page 76.— -The yau is treated of by all our authors j 
Grimm, Deutsche RcekUaUerthiimer, 496; Bichborn, Deutsche 
Stmts* tend RccJtiegeschvcJite, 49 ; Zopfl, Geschickte der Deutschcn 
Redds- Institute, 95, 108, 121, 148 ; Maurer, Einleitung, 54 (Com- 
parative Philology will hardly alUfw us to believe that you fe the 
same as the Greek yta or ytj) — and for the history of a particular 
yau, and its breaking up into several smaller yauen, see Blunt- 
sehli, i. 20. Waitz (i. 49) gives the definition of a yau — “ Nicht 
von dem Boden, der Yertheilung des Territoriums ist dies ausge- 
gangen, sondem so weit die sYolkersohaft wohnte, reichte ilp* 
Gau. Bo nothwendig wie mit dem deutschen Yolk ein deutsches 
Land, Deutschland, gegeben ist, so nothwendig entstehen mit 
der Zertheilnng des Yolks nach Stammen und der Stamme in 
Vblkerschaffcen auch jene territorialen Abtheilungen, die wir Gaud 
nennen / 1 

(74) Page 76. — I suppose that no one will dispute this as to 
the formation of the yau out of marks and the kingdom out of 
yauen, Those are th$ two essential element# ; about the hundred 
the case may be less clear, and Waitz (i. 48) seems to look on it 
as a division of the yau. Yet, as we seem everywhere to find 
something between the gmt and the tribe, it seems not unlikely 
that the intermediate association, <f> parpt * , cnria t or hundred, may 
also have been strictly on association, and not a division. But I 
do not care to insist upon this point, as long as it is understood 
that in the other cases the greater unit is made up by the union 
of the smaller units, and that the smaller units are not formed by 
the division of the greater. Kemble has a vigorous passage on 
the way in which the smaller groups grew into the larger, u a 
process repeated and continued until the family becomes a tribe 
and the tribe a kingdom.” 

( 7 5) 77, — On EMormen and llertiogan* see Norman 
Conquest, i. 579, Of, the note on JBthelred of Mercia, i. 563. 
Ealdorman is the word used by Alfred to express the Sairapte of 
Breda, v, 16. There can, I think, be no doubt that Iferetoya, the 
HighDuteh 2Ierzog t is the word which Tacitus meant to express 
by Dux, 

( 76 ) Pago 78.— The well-known passage of Breda, describing 
the OkhSaxocs, which 1 have quoted elsewhere (see Norma^ Con- 
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quests l 579)* gives a vivid picture of a people who choose a 
single chief in war-time only. The Satraps or Ealdormen pot one 
of their own body at their head in war-time — * pemeto autem 
hello* rursum tequalis potential omnea Runt" I shall have to 
apeak of this state of things jig&in in my next lecture (see p. 
105), but I will meanwhile give a description of the Old*$axon 
constitution from the Life of Saint Lebuin (Forts, if. 361), by an 
author of the tenth century, which, if it can be trusted, gives 
a distinct picture of a true Federal government. Hut the strange 
thing about it is that, not only the nobles and the common free* 
ften qre, as we should have expec&d, represented in the Federal 
Assembly, but also the class below the commotf freemen, a class 
of whom I shall have to speak in a later lecture (see p. 161 and 
note 5 on Lect. VI.). But, even if the writer should be mistaken 
on this point, the whole picture can hardly be imaginary. It 
will be at once noticed that we have here* what is not to be found 
in any other contemporary assembly, a cose of real representation ; 
but this is only what we might have expected in a constitution 
so strictly federal. The whole passage stands thus 

u Erat gens ipsa, sicuti nunc usque consisfcit, online tripartite 
divisa. Bunt denique ihi, qui illonun lingua edlingi, sunt qui 
frilingi, sunt qui lassi dicuntur, quod in Latina sonat lingua* 
nobiles, ingenuiles, atquo scrviles. Fro suo vero libitu, cotisilio 
quoque, ut sibi videbatur, prudenti singulis pogis prineipe# pm- 
eront singidi. Statute quoque tempore anni semel ex singulis 
pogis, atque ex iisdem ordinihus tripartite, singiltatim viri duo- 
decim electi, et in unurn collecti, in media Baxonia secu* Rumen 
Wiseram, et locum Marklo nuncupating exercebant general© 
concilium* tractantes, sancientes, et propaiantes communis com- 
moda utilrtatis, juxta placitum a se statute) legis. Bed etsi forte 
belli terreret exit it nn, si pads nrrideret gauditun, consulebant ail 
hwc quid sibi foret agendum .’ 1 

( 77 ) Page 78. —On the kindred Frisian SctforuU and their 
liberties* see the account in Eichhorn, g 2855 (vol. iiL pp. 285 - 
271), and on Dithmarschen itself (Maurer* KifMtmg , p. 28ft). 
It was said of its people* in good Nether-Dutch* which ought not 
to, need a translation for any Englishman, < 4 l>e Didtmarschen 
leven sunder Heren and Hovedt, unde dohn wadfc se willeu, 1 ’ 
Dithmarschen was conquered by Frederick the Second of Den- 
mark and his uncle Duke Adolf of Holstein* in 1509, In 1499 
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*nder*n f*&$m *ber mwgebreiteteu. Die eiuaelnen TheU* dm 
vie^Bedsrtea Stammer baben rich hier in growers X 6 *rper 
vminigt, deren Upterschied far did folgend* Zeit Unbend titi 
Ztt dim* TXmgestaltung im Innwn kommt elm Poptdnu igea gegen 
dfe lumi TTmgebungen ; dip neuen Volker ha ben aucb ihre 
frUheren Sitsegefcndeh und in erweiterodem Strebcn nach Auss en 
aioh in ueue Stellungen fortbewegt." 

(So) Page 79. — Besides our own island, this description Would 
apply to the lands between the Alps and the Danube* and to all 
She Teutonic lands on the left b*ufk of the Rhine. The Roman 
cities*iived on, and the neighbourhood of the Romance-epeaking 
lands must have had some influence ; otherwise the phenomena of 
these lands must have been nearly the same ad those of Britain. 

( 81 ) Page 79. — Something has been done on this head by Sir 
Henry Heine, in the lecture on the Process of FeudaiiaatioU, the 
fifth in the Village Communities. But the growth, both of the 
manor and of the ecclesiastical pariah, needs thoroughly working 
out. Both of course are innovations; but lawyers deal with the 
mark just as»they deal with the kingdom, and assume the lord, as 
they assume the King, to be the root and source of everything, 
instead of being a comparatively late fhttuder, who has crept in 
unawares. But the process by which the parish priest came to 
be the president of the Meatcgemfit — for such, one cannot doubt, 
the polish vestry really is — must be stranger stilL * 

(8a) Page 80.— We have the fact that the word Oau is not 
found in English of any date, And we have the facta that the 
word ofoVe, which answers to it, does not mean an association, but 
a division (from eciran, shear), that it is applied to other and 
smaller divisions besides gauen or counties, and that in the sense 
of gau, it la found as early as the Laws of Ine, 36-39, On the 
other hand, the shirt is called in Latin pagm, the same word 
which expresses the Continental gauf and it forms, like the you, 
the division out of the union of which the kingdom is made Up* 
If I rightly understand Hr. Kemble's chapter on the “ Oa or 
Bebv” the pot* and the afore are the same division looked at tap* 
two different points of view. The gau becomes a shire when it 
becomes part of a larger whole; or again when, as happened to 
many of the Continental gaum t a gm is cut up into several 
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smaller pawn, or has its boundaries otherwise altered, thus* 
when the great Thurgau was divided the Mriehgau, and the 
other smaller gauen which were made out of it, would be literally 
shires— parts shorn off from a greater whole. It is certain too 
that# though we find the word scfr as early as the time of Ine, it 
is only from about the tenth century that we find it actually 
added to the names of districts. It is certain also that there 
are many English counties to which the name diire has never 
been applied down to our own times. It is further certain, as 
Mr. Kemble has shown, that we have traces of earlier divisions 
—divisions earlier than the •tenth century— -which sometimes 
agree with, and Sometimes differ from, our present divisions. (See 
Kemble, L 78-84.) The inference I make from all this is the 
same which I made in Appendix E to the first volume of the, 
Norman Conquest, namely that those shires which are not called 
after a town, but which have a territorial name of their own, 
are strictly gaum, or, when they are mediatised kingdoms, groups 
of gaum. Thus, in Kent and Sussex, the lathe and the rape, 
divisions between the hundred and the county, would answer to 
the gnu. Elsewhere* where the county i* called after a town, 
it is strictly a shirty something shorn off or otheijwise divided 
afresh. Thus, as I have tried to show in the Appendix already 
referred to, the Mercian* counties are strictly #A ires, division* 
mapped out afresh by Eadwanl the Elder, after the recovery of 
the country from the Danes. Thus agaiu, we do not hear of 
Yorkshire by that name till the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury. It was a shire, shorn off from the original Northumberland, 
part of which still kept the elder name. And it is a shire which 
was further Bhom into smaller shires, one of which, Richmond- 
shire# could not have borne that name till the foundation of Rich- 
mond Castle after the Norman Conquest. But# on the other band, 
looking on Yorkshire in its older estate as the kingdom of IMra* 
we may look on it as made up of earlier gauen, Elmet# Craven, 
Cleveland# and so forth. The gnu, in short, is a nature! ossoria* 
turn ; the shire is an artificial division. The two may Sr may not 
coincide. But they very often do, and# in any case, the shire i* 
the division which answers to and represents the gau> even when 
it represents it only by way of supplanting it. t 

In the Appendix of which 1 have already spoken I hasp said 
something about the names of particular counties* I have hot 
mentioned there# though I think I have mentioned it elsewhere, 
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that in the Chronicles and in the Exchequer Domesday, Devon- 
«htre Is always spoken of as a aliire(JV^rir), while Somerset 
and Dorset keep the tribal names (on Sumom&an, on Z)or**ton). 
And this is the mow remarkable, because in the Exeter Domes- 
(fey we do sometimes find suck a name as “ Summerseto syra,” so 
that the use of the tribal form in the Exchequer Domesday has 
the force of a correction. 

Wherever, as I think really is the case in one or two instances, 
a modern French Department exactly answers to an ancient 
duchy or county, the distinction between the two would be exactly 
\he $une as that between the yau* and the shire, and in the other 
ease, when an ancient province was shorn into several depart- 
ments, we see the creation of shires in the literal sense. 

( 83 ) Page 81. — See above, note 79. 

( 84 ) P*ge 81. — See Norman Conquest, i. 25-97. I have 
there quoted the description given by Henry of Huntingdon of 
the growth of East Anglia and Mercia; but the passage of 
William of Malmesbury (i. 44) there refeAed to is worth giving 
at length Annis enim uno minus centum, Northanhimbri 
duces communi habitu contend, sub imperio Cantiiaritarum pri- 
vates agebant ; sed non posted atetit hroc ambitionis continent^, 
sen quia semper in deteriora declivus eat huwanus animus, seu 
quia gens ilia naturaliter inflation* anhelat spiritus. Anno itaque 
Dominica) incarnation* quingentesimo quadntgesimo septisno, post 
mortem Hengesti sexagesimo, ducatus in regnum mut&tus, regna- 
vitqne ibi primus Ida, liaud dubie nobilissimus, sntate et rifibus 
integer ; varum utrum ipse per se principatum invaserit, an aliorttm 
consensu deiatum susceperit, parum deflnio, quia est in abdito 
veritaa : cceterum satis constat xnagna et vetere prosapia oriun- 
dum, puria et defiecatis moribusenuUmn splendoris generous con* 
tulisse natalibus.” 

( 8 5 ) Page 82. — The truth that the Teutonic element in French 

exactly answers to the Romance element in English is somewhat 
disguised by the fact that, for some centuries past, it has been 
the fashionfor English to borrow a crowd of French or 1 

word* while the number of German, English, or other Teutonic 
words which have found their way into French during the same 
period is comparatively small But, if we look to those word* 
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whfeh make dp the real substance of t^e two languages* weshall 
see that the analogy is a perfectly true one. There fetowetoet 
this difference. In English we have two, perhaps thr re* classes 
of Romance words which have become thoroughly na turalteed— 
jUrwm admitted to the full franchise — while in French there is 
only one such class of Teutonic words* The number of Teutonic 
words which made their way into the Latin of Gaul during the 
time of the Gothic, Burgundian, and Frankish Conquests and 
which survive in the modern Provencal and French tongues, is 
really very large, far larger than any one would think at first 
rfighfc, far larger than the number of Celtic words which JsaW 
crept in on the *other side from the native languages of the 
country. Still, large as the infusion is, it is merely an infusion, 
and it in no way affects the essentially Latin character of the* 
two modem languages of Gaul. But this Teutonic infusion into 
the Romance of Gaul answers to a threefold Romance infusion ‘ 
into the Teutonic of Britain. There is, first of all, the half-dozen 
words which the Romans left behind them, and which the 
English took up, just as we now take up native names for native 
things in India and disewhere. Secondly, there is the larger 
group of Latin words, either ecclesiastical or expressing some 
foreign idea, which came in between the coming of Augustine and 
the coming of William, fhese two together would be outnuin- . 
bered over and over again by the Teutonic — that is the Frankish 
—infusion in French. This is the natural result of the difference 
between a destroying conquest, like that of the English in 
r Britain, and a colonizing conquest, like that of the Franks in 
Gaul. But the tables are turned the other way by the third,, the 
Norman, infusion, under which I reckon those Romance words \ 
which it needs historical or philological knowledge to recognise for 
Romance words, as distinguished from those which, by their 
endings or otherwise, betray their foreign origin at firstiughl 
AU these three classes must be looked on as thoroughly natural- ; 
feed in English, just as the Frankish words are net uraKted hr 
French, But one of the gradual results of the Kerman Conques fc 
and of the establishment of French for a while as the polite 
speech in England— events to which there is m parallel ito 
France after It became France— has been to ret a fashion of : 
bringing in Bomanee words, and even Romance ending* into 
English, while nothing has ever set the fashion el lathing a ' 
German or English— as distinguished from an ' 
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infuakm trench. to* instancy we do not scruple to odd a 1 
ending to a Teutonic root, and thus to make such a 
mongrel void at Harvaiio*, while trench adopts such a word as 
hut it does not add on the ending % to roots ol its own* 
fcitiU the greater Rqpianoe infusion in English, and the lesser 
Teutonic infusion in trench, both remain infusions, and do not 
affect the substance of either language. With a HttI* care, 
Teutonic words may be avoided in French, and with somewhat 
more care, Romance words may be avoided in English, The 
^opposite process in either language is impossible, 

• 

( 86 ) Page 82, — The transitional days of European history, the 
days of the Wandering of the Nations and of the Frankish 
dominion, will not be fully understood as regards Italy, unless 
we bear in mind that Venice belongs, in all but geographical 
position, to the eastern side of the Hadriatic, and not to the 
western. The Venetian islands are the one piece of the earlier 
Western Empire which escaped Teutonic conquest. They re- 
mained part of the Eastern Empire — SovXm OiXofi «v *tvat rov 
ToyuuW fiaartXiw ; — till they were strong enough to build up a 
dominion oP their own at the expense of both Empires. 

• 

( 87 ) Page 83 —See the Essay on Ancient Greece and Mediwval 
Italy, in Historical Essays, Second Series. 

( 88 ) Page 83. —Nomenclature alone, without any help from 
recorded history, is commouly enough to tell us which of our 
towns are of purely English origin. A Roman site most com- 
monly makes itself known, if not by some corruption of its curlier 
name, at any rate by the word Ceasier in its various shapes. Of 
most of our purely English towns, like Bristol or Oxford, all we 
can say is, that we first hear of them at a given time, without 
having any record of their foundation* Of others, tike Taunton 
m the eighth century, like the long string of places fortified by 
Eadward and uEthelflsed in the tenth century, we know when 
they became fortresses, but it does not follow that that was the 
time when they first became dwellings of men* Another dale of 
towns grew up round some gnat monastery, otf more lutlji ue 
«t W«U* *nd Waltham, round * eeeoJw church, in the cm m ol 
Dtttfaua in the tenth century and New Salisbury In t ho thirteenth, 
church and city were founded together. But we have few town* 
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'in England of which we can safely say, that they were called into 
being/ like the cities founded by the Successors of Alexander, at 
the personal bidding of a King. Such however is Kingston-on* 
Hull, the work of the great Edward, and such also are several of 
the Welsh towns. In Bluntschli, Stoat*- und Rechtsgcschicktc der 
Stadt und ZaruUchqft Zurich, we can trace out the steps by which 
a city arose out of a royal house, a monastery, a church of secular 
canons, and a primitive Mwrkgenomn&shtft, all standing side by 
side. 

( 89 ) Page 84. — O 11 the Five boroughs, see Norman Conqpest,* 
i. 61 ; and on Liifcoln, the greatest of them, iv. 208 ; on Exeter, 
and the chance which it had in 1068 of becoming the head of 
a confederation of boroughs, see iv. 138. 

( 90 ) Page 84. — 1 The whole history of Bern, the greatest 
example in modem times of on inland city ruling over a great 
collection of subject towns and districts, is throughout eminently 
Boman. Liibeck, on the other hand, the head of the great 
commercial confederacy, as naturally suggests Carthage. 

• 

( 91 ) Page 84.— On thif* phrase, the proper title of the old 
Swiss Confederation, see Historical Essays, First Series, 352. 
The name u Swiss” and “Switzerland,” though they had long 
been in familiar use, did not form part of the formal style 
of the Confederation till 1803. 

(9*) Pago 84.— Verona, I need hardly say, is DUtricfobctn ; 
and I have seen the Burgundian Bern called “ Verona in monti- 
bue.” The two names must surely have the same origin. The 
identification can hardly be so purely artificial as that which has 
turned Borrnio into IFoms, But what is the real origin 1 One 
thing alone is certain, that Bern has etymologically nothing to 
do with hears. 

( 93 ) Page 85.— This is a subject which I must some day 
find an opportunity of discussing at length. I trust that X 
have shown, in a paper in Macmillan's Magaaine (July 1870), 
that the handing of Boman institutions to our own forefathers 
ia simply impossible; but I find that, since then, the writer 
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against whom I then argued, Mr. H, €. Ooote, baa again revived 
the notion, and supported it with the same curious plausibility 
against Dr. Brentano, in a paper on the Ordinances of some 
Secular Guilds of London, reprinted from t(te Transactions of 
the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society. 

(94) Page 87. — See Historical Essays, First Series, pp. 163, 
154 . 
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(i) Page 89.~4ee above, note 22 on Lecture II., and Bryce, 
Holy Roman Empire, 192. 

(a) Page 89. — Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 233, 

(3) P*g® 00. —This is the way in which the comparative and 
euperlati^p ficurtXtvrtpos and fiaxrtktvraro^ are used in the Iliad. 
Thus, ix, 09 ; — 

* 

'Ar^idii, <fv pir Spx«» rb 7^f> SotfiAf vTordi iatn. 

Kal n<A 6 t 6<r<rov &cun\tur«p4t <<Vu (lx. 10$. ) 

it y «y*^r ip4vv t /m|V cl vrtpit fart*, (x. 5240.) 

I do not profess to say off-hand that these forms are not to 
be found elsewhere in Homer ; but it is certainly worth noticing 
that these three passages all come from the undoubtedly sue* 
t picious tenth book, and from the ninth, which Mr. Grote 
suspects, though I hold that Mr. Gladstone has made a good 
defence for it. The Homeric phrase is copied by Tyrtaioa, 
Fragment iii. 7, ot-S' «i TavraA&cu H&oiroc pMrtXavtpos cfy. 

(4) Pug® 90. — W U rttemberg, as not being the name of any 
nation or tribe, or territorial division, nor even, like Hannover 
and Naples, of a city, is surely the strangest royal title that ever 
was heard of. As for the true Saxony and Bavaria, one might 
be inclined to cal! them, not so much divisions of the German 
nation, as nations whose union went towards forming the 
German nation. But it should always be remembered that area 
modern Bavaria in no way answers to ancient Bavaria, while the 
modem kingdom of Saxony has not a rood of ground in common 
with the Saxony which was subdued by Charles the Great. 
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($) && 90.— It must be tmmbmA that the origin of tU« 
Gorman and of the IU limn kingdoms Was quite different* 
The four strictly German kingdoms, Hannover, Saxony, Bavaria, 
and Wfirttemberg, arose within living memory by the breaking 
up el the ancient Kingdom *>f Germany But the kingdom* 
of Sardinia and the Two Sicilies, though part of what hat) 
come popularly and practically to he looked on as Italy and 
though the continental Sicily actually contained the oldest Italy 
were not formed by any dismemberment of the Italian kingdom. 
They arose in lands beyond its borders. The crowns of Sicily 
\nd Sardinia, as distinct kingdoms, helped, along with those of 
Borne, Germany, Italy, Burgundy, and Jerustlem, to make up 
the sevenfold diadem of Frederick the Second. Sardinia and 
Sicily answer rather to Bohemia and Prussia, kingdoms formed 
beyond the bound* of the proper German kingdom ; and the 
application of the Sardinian name to the continental possessions 
of the Sardinian King, which was not uncommon before Pied- 
mont grew into Italy, answers very closely to the process which 
has carried the Prussian name to the shores of the Elbe and the 
Bhine. In both cases the King’s, title vfoa taken from a small 
and outlying part of hi* dominion*. 

(6) Page 90. — A King for a term seems unheard of, except 
in the case of those mere survivals of kingship of which I have 
spoken further on. The reason no doubt is that it is felt that 
kingship, from the reason mentioned just below, conveys a sort 
of character indelilriiis* The King might be deposed, but his 
deposition, though legal, was an extreme and unusual measure 
which was not contemplated on his admission to his office. He 
bolds his office for life, subject to the unlikely chance of this 
extreme power being exercised. Bach a tenure as this Is some* 
thing different in kind from a tenure for a term, or during 
pleasure, or even “ quamdiu bene «e gesserit." 

(7) Ffege 91.— On Caesar's desire to be a King, see Merirale, 

ii. 465, The dictatorships of Bulla and C**ar would answer to 
what Aristotle calls (PoL Hi. 14) and defines as 

«2p«r 1 ) TYyM9*Ar* and which forms one of the various kinds of 

* kingship which he reckons up; but the akvfmtnl* was not 
necessarily held for life; fpjp* 6* *1 /*& && fifa tty ipxfrr ndnp, 
d Sk jftlxpt wfir fipfopAw* xp&h* $ Bo Dionyrio* (% 1t) f 
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when he is trying to compere the Roman dictatorship totbe 
Greek aUrvpyqrei a, ol yap aurvpvrjrai xaXovf uvoi vap' 'JBAJbprtro 
dp^auns &t tv rob vtpl fiacnkttaf Urropel Ottypairrcn, aXptvU w« 
fyray n^avm* fyowro S’ avrov? at ovr 1 tit dtpurrov %pdvev f 

ovrt owfxfct dXXa irpof tot* *atpoi% Mr* Static (TVfujUpnv, teal tit 
irfaov xp6vov. In hie next chapter he goes on to discus* other 
cases of a temporary revival of kingly power under other names ; 
rpHLyK*(pvTQ trapaytiK ndXtv rat /WiAuc&e teal rvpawuta* ifowtas *U 
fiicrov, Mftturi irtp ucaX wrrovres a&ra? <farp«re<rr«p<Mf. (drrraXol fUv 
y dp dp# ov$, [why not rayoi* ; ] AaxcSau/m'mt Si ippoara* KaXovtnr*^ 
^ojSovptviH rvpdwovi rf (iaatXiU avrov? xaXctr offi otrtor wfrunv 
(nr^pxpVj St xarcXitrav Ifowta? opxotc xai Spate SriScairttravrwy 
ravra? wa\iv IpurtSo w. In either case, whether the office was 
held for a time or for life, the holder of it was not necessarily* 
succeeded by another akrvpvijr^. In truth the Homan Empire, 
down at least to Diocletian, was in form, as being in each case 
the subject of a special grant, a government of the same kind. 
A regular magistracy for life, such as that of the perpetual 
Gonfaloniers in the reformed Florentine Constitution of 1502, 
is by no means usual! The Spartan Kings and the Venetian 
Doge are not exceptions. The King and the Doge were not 
mere magistrates, but princes, though cut down to the lowest 
amount of power. Priesthoods, both at Home and elsewhere, 
were commonly held for life ; but that was because they were 
not magistracies. 

(8) Page 91. — See Allen on the Hoyal Prerogative, 93-98, 

(9) 91. — Waits, Deutsche Ver/aMungsgeechichte, iii. 8}, 
“ Boi den germanischen Volkern, konnte man sagen, erlangte sie 
fUr den christlichen Konig eine ahnliche Bedeutung, wie in 
heidnischen Zeit die ZurUckfuhrung des koniglichen Geschlechts 
auf die Gfhtter gebabt hatte," 

♦ 

( 10 ) Page 92.— Inquiry into the Rise and Growth of the 
Royal Prerogative in England. By John AUen. New edition, 
London, 1349. 

(ij) Plage 91— See Allen, pp. 14, 172. 

(xa) Page 91— See the well-known verses in the Iliad (ii. 
102) about the descent of the sceptre, which, if they do nothing 
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else, Allow distinctly to my mind that the story of the Lydian 
origin of Pelops is no real primitive legend. CL L 277 

p4t* <rb y Thi\*(bi, 0/A’ rat fyuriXijt 

4m/Kv, /»«! of wo§‘ Afioirf t Ifi^ops *«m$i 
<rnprro$xo* 0cwA«2rs, £r« Z*tf IW*. 

ii. 206 : 

<fr /tariAcut, f (Butt* Kpdroa »au AyirvAop^rtw. 

[<ric^rrp4v t * 64 purr as, Ua vfJtrtp $a*iA<Cy.] 

®ut the whole Iliad is full of suchtpat&ftgc*. 

It ie curious to road tho comments of DiAn Chrysostom on the 
Homeric words. They are thoroughly cluiracteristic of un age 
when Homer and everything else had become a subject of more 
rhetorical display. His words (i, 3) are : ware yap ofv koA£h> tree 
dAAocs rrXtioaiv - 0/x?7po?. ifiol 8oxta% xai roirro d>? oty dmirrae 
wapa tov Aio* fyorTas T « (TKrjvrpQv mV>c rr/r dp^iyv rattrqy t d\An /loroi ? 
rovt ciyaflou*. He goes on with a description of what a King ought 
to bo. When one finds the Homeric doctrine of the transmission 
of the royal authority from Zeus confined # to good Kings only, 
one is tempted to wonder at finding tho Wickliflito tenet of 
dominion beihg founded on gra<*> already set forth in a discourse 
addressed to Trajan. # 

I need hardly add that tho succession of Jewish Kings from 
father to son, from David to the sons of Josiah, and of French 
Kings from Hugh Capet to Lewis the Tenth, are the most 
striking examples in history of direct succession in any royal 
house. 

(13) Page 93. — It is worth while to read the account which 
Plutarch (Theseus, 32) gives of the accession of Menestbeua at 
Athens, and how he stirred the people up during tho absence of 
Thdseus. He was himself sprung from the stock of Erechthcu* ; 
but he was, according to Plutarch's story, tho earliest demagogue; 
wpWTOf, w* ifariVy dv&fjtoiruw hrUMfjwtts ry fhjfjuiyiayuy koI irp*t% 
X&P** &a\ty*<rQai. Of. Pauaanias, i. 16, 5, 6. But in 

the Homeric Catalogue (1L 652, and in iv. 328) he appears as 
a Sw rrpijfc fiao-tXak no less titan anybody else. IVesently 
we find another break in the hereditary succession of the Attic 
Kings through the accession of Metontho# ; but here too the 
feigning King Thymoitfo is described as being deposed or driven 
Out (Pima, ii 18, 9: MAar0o? rf/r fiaxrtXuav hr\<v, A<jn XAftwm 

U 
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9v^rvy ri» ’<**-«»). In both esses the break j n fa ' 
mm to be irregular or revolution*^. j 
<a« of orderly election of a Greek King in theBoquui fashion. 
ml™ £*** 93 ;“ Aristotle ( Po >- *«• 13) deswibe* iSh^rie 

Sy^Jm7“^ 'vt'fr yr ^ vai —* *»> 

arectly after (14), «*, S' hr, wt 8* ifL. 

w * ** - wss& 

(’5) Page 94. — Odyssey, i, 394. 

4AA’ b<u &<uri\%% 'AxwS* ,/„( S AAol 
f#AA.j 4v ifipiixtp ' MleVt v{t , w waKawL 

So amongst tl .0 Phoiakians (Odyssey, viii. 390):— 

yip „„i » 5/lw i p„p„i„ /9*, lA5 „ 

Kpalwowrt, r pur KixtS 4 Karat 8 * a i,r4s. 

And they had already been spoken of as os^rro^o. /WU»«* 

speaks of 7‘T- *°° , (Works a,,d 1%*, 200, 246, 259, 261) 
speaks of /WX,,,, rather as a class of whom there w«. M i 

- «. -wa» . w*, . ^Trla 

( 16 ) Pftgo 05. Wo get tbo account of the Intemx amt of 

«* i SzZz Z Zftt™ •* a 

culum omnt’ Id^wdST 

nomiia houos aliattid ™ . 1 *>J^cere, no aaditug 

tV 1 uwtuti, cujuu tunc prima, orai *,,** 

-r-«?3c-ts Trssr •*£*«' 

•- U.^Ta.S 
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(ieliius (it ^)> ***<1 Cicsero (Pro Bomo 8u^ 14 ), wto aho^ 
*b* that the « wx mowum," like the Intern*, always mnaiuea 
» patrician. That is to say, as the nmgistmie« vm thrown 
open to the plebeian* one by one (see above, p, 164 ), it did not 
occur to any particular reformer to propose a taw to throw open 
the office of “ rex sacrorura,” which was of no political import 
ancd Dionysios (iv. 7 4 ) is emphatic on this last head, ft* 4* *<rf 
tofoopa fkurikiKtjt ifaurta* iraV/ww virdp^ov *<d eiv ofowfr 
*Ur(ot% (kfo btucvpwrdvrwv vaptXtjXvSk th rfr wdkty, avrjjt true* 
pjt fob* tvXdmrrtu, Up&v dro$fytn*r#o> rts <Ui ffarnkth* & tty 
Tiptjv javTfjv I (tay &a irarn^ <WoAtMy^»o* mAtptxfy fWyoA/ut, 
fr tovto /*ovov fpyoK, wrtp 6 /WtAcfc, tJJv ffytpwUr rwr 

Ovrptrokuitv, dAAo 8* ofl&v. So Plutarch, Qtue*t. Rom. 63 : &A rf 
r<? «oA<n>/Wv^ £774 cranpiopavp (ovroc St tan /WtAtt* UfM r) Airttpytm 
teal dpx €LV *«“ StfpvyoptTv ; ^ rwroAoiAv ol /fairiAttf tA *A«i<mi *ut 
fityurra t&v Upuyy tSptav, koI t«c fhxr!a$ i 0 vov avrol ptrd ru>v Upuw ; 

ht*i 8* o&c ifitTpi*lw t dAV %<rar kcu f&tpus, twv fUv 

nXkyvwv <4 irActoroc rr/v i(mxr(av avruiv irtpitkopjcroi^ p 6 rov tv 
fafatv toU 6«o Is Air&nroi'. *PayiauM &« mvrdwntn rovs ftaoiXtU 
f*/h lAdirsf, aXXoy brl fas (hxrux? It afar, mrr* ^<fuito« o6r€ 

Sypuaywyuv, hrwv povov tv roi* Upotv /WiAcu*<r&iu kmwtn, *ai 
f$*<rt\({av 8tA rows xnropUvuv. |*rji yowr n« dyoftf M 

*po« r«J Xcyo/uwp Ko^i/rfy vdrpm* yv 6w/a« A fiturtXfis, Kttti 
rtixpst &tt€uri favywv i( dyttpdv. 

A more instructive cane of political survival can hardly be 
conceived. A King is so needful for the religious part of hie 
office, while a King clothed with any shred of political power i* 
»o hateful, that a King is made whose kingship aeem* to shut 
him out from the common rights and duties of citizens, (Cf, 
Livy, xti. 42 ,) A more speaking symbol of his exclusion could 
hardly have been devised than his offering bis sacrifice, and then 
running from the Forum as from a place with which he bad no 
further concern. We have a parallel to such a King in the 
Bishops who were kept at Iona and other BcotUsh monasteries, 
for the sole purpose of ordination, Bishops without any shadow 
of authority, and who were under the command of their 
ecclesiastical superior the Abbot. 

Aristotle (Boh iii 14 ) speaks of this practice of cutting down 
the King to purely priestly functions as something usual in the 
<3«wk commonwealths : — Strrtpoy St rA pfr <* 4 r«r *upUyrv* v^v 
fitpfrk *** v ru Si fm <fxW v*pmp&iUr*# 9 h ph> w» QOim «Aw» 
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^w4m *«r*Acty%w roU 0a<nW« pdrov, Sam, S' 4£or «fa* ^ 

fa row firip opww r<J v ,roA,p«£*. rny r/vWav ufaovJvo, 
On this Inst clause see below, note 20* ■ ^ 

(18) Page 95.— A still stronger proof, would be tfaat the 
Emperors themselves so constantly held the actual -—.unfa 
always once at least in each reign, and often much often®; that! 
when they were not Consuls, they were invested with consul® 
power ; and that— though they could not be actual Tribunes 
because of the adoption of the pjobeian Octavius into the patrician 
ffen* Julia - thej not only held the tribunician power, but the? 
looked on it as the main source of their authority. See below 
note 42. 1 

A , 95 :.~7*r 8partan ki,, 8 shi P W( «. in the ideas of 

Aristotle (lot in. 14), a real kingship, not a mere survival, like 
the priestly kingships already mentioned. It is rather in his 
eyes, the best example of a lawful kingship : $ y A, fa ^ a** *- 

ToAirtOf SoKtt fitv ttnu BaatXtta puXuTTa riv sari votiov, owe f<m Si 
"!* mfrr^ dU' Sear i^Xfig W,r **«,, i)Tri rSa/ , ■ ^ 

*aX<Mor, tr, Si ra irpos roly D.ovt AroSOenu tow /3a<r*W.v. affrn 
fiivovy r, PMa. oW arpargyia. n, atroKparopwr sal dffiufc fonv. 
Afterwards he calls it orpar^fa U /9<ov, and d* .fa* dwAifa 
orpar^aa K ara ymw tiW But, on the other hand, there is 
something remarkable in the way in which Herodotus (vi. 
68-08) sums up the privileges of the Spartan Kings, without 
noticing that they do not take in anything which coatee 
under the ordinary idea of government. Thucydides, on the 
other hand (1. 131), notices it as something strange that the 
%hor$ had the power of arresting the King (fa pfa rip dpaript 
7° 'P*™ M *Sv Heart Si row i+ipot* rfr 

paoMa Spaa at rovro), a comment which is the more remarkable 
as Pauaenias was not King, but Regent. Xenoph6n too looks 
on the Spartan kingship as a real, though limited, kingship. 
Thus, at tlie beginning of the Agfrilaoa (i. 1), he speaks of it as 
the only government which had really lasted, and (see 
Growth of the English Constitution, p. 228) because the Kings 
did not seek for more power than the law gave them: 4 X 
VoAw wWiror* ^owjtratra roS vporrripqeAu adroit, hrtvefpnat 
Wvoa. ryr dp*)v afafir, of „ /taa^r oiWror, . 

^ ty uhxtp l( dpgyt rip- paatXtiay mpOptfior. totyufutip 
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tiXXq pb o&tpia ipxtf <f*ay*pd itm Staytytvtjpfaf dAidairwrror ovr« 
fypoKpc tr(a o&rt fatyapxb ovrt rtpamt ovrf patrtAtoa' avrtf U juufr? 
*&apirt^ ow<xfa iSatnAiuu The same fact is also insisted on in 
the treatise on the Lacedemonian Commonwealth (IS) which 
goes by his name, and he adds the custom of the monthly ohth— 
like that of the Moloftsians— exchanged between the Kings and 
the Ephocs on behalf of the city ; & Si $p « oc fori, ng phr fiurtXtt 

Kara roes rip ir6\tm tettpivovt vopov? /WtXtwu*, r$ 8k wrfXti 
ipvtSopKovvror itctlvov (hm^cXtMTov r?/v fiatrtXttav wnpifuy, Ife 
adds— *-aSnu /wv o$w at riftat our<g [as opposed to his military 
command] J&m [as opposed to the extravagtu^ honours which 
he received after death.] fia/rtAu Sfo/vrai, a (tSiy rt jtoXJu vmpjU* 
povtnu T&v iStarrucwV ov yap iftovkifeq ovrt row fiamktwri rvpayvutbv 
fatayyjpa wapacrnprai ovrt rat* sroXiraw <£0oiw ipirwijtrai njr 
Swdptw?. Dionyaio*, in the speech assigned to Brutus, which 
I have quoted several times, makes the deliverer sjteak of the 
consulship as following tlio model of the Hpurtan kingship. Tfco 
power of the Homan Consul was certainly greater than that of 
the Spartan Kings. But an hereditary office is essentially 
different from one held by yearly election* The Spartan 
kingship waS real kingship with its powers cut very short ; the 
consulship was the kingly power put ii|jU> perpetual commission. 

( 20 ) Page 96. — We have several notices of the Argclan 
Kings. Pausanias (ii. 19, 1) mentions that, from the reign of 
a certain King M&I 611 , the royal power became merely nominal, 
and that after Melta*, who is placed ((’1 in ton. Fast. Hell. i. 249) 
in the days of Kleiathenes of Sikyftn, kingship was abolished 
altogether ; ’Apycun Si, art icnfyopiay sat to avrovopor Aya rfitts 
ht waAaundrov, ra rrp i£ovtnas rwv f&urtAitov 1% iAd\urrov vpoyyaytw^ 
Mij&m r$ Ksurov *al row diroyorow to ovapa Ati<f>$fjytu rtfe 
fkutn Attar pAvov. McAtov Si ray A ax t Sou toy AtrSyoyoy Mr/Swros rb 
wapdrav bcawxtv Apxfc Karayvov? b Srjpor. It is plain however 
that kingship went on much longer. There is a story told by 
PlutArch in his treatise wtpi rifa ' AAtfdvSpav n>xn* h dp*r§* 
(ii 8 ), according to which kingship had such a hold at Argos 
that, when the old HSrakleid line died out, another King was 
chosen, in obedience of course to divine signs ; i(4Aan* *Apydm 
rr&ti rb 'HpcucAtMy y&oe, if 08 fkunXevtcrBai vtLrpujy tpr a&row. 
fortwtft 8 b *al imvyMopivous 8 Mr iyprprtr Atrbr Arffttr *ai 
psff ifpipat SAlyar Arrbr vrrtpQurtis sal /tatty* a$ M ftp/ Atymvt# ohdav 
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UABw *> wl fatfXfa fjpi$n Alyav. »H» ha* another rafefcjttce 
to thin election of Aig6n in bis treatise on the Pythian oracles 
(5), where he speaks casually of xprpiwv nm ipfUrpw A$gM*o$, 
oT/noi, mpl rife Atyanwi row ’A/ryciw ftacriA tuts. But the test 
important notice is that in the well-known passage of Herodotus 
(vii. 148, 149), where he tells ns how, on the coming of Xerxes, 
the Argeian* claimed, ifHhey joined in the defence of Greece, 
to have an equal share in the command with the Lacedaemonians. 
The Lacedemonians answered that, os they had two Kings, 
while the Argeians had only f one, the command could not * 
equally divided. Neither of the Spartan Kings could be deprived 
of his vote, but they were ready to allow the Argeian King a 
third vote along with their own two (\tyuv plv drat 8vo 
fUturtAfjas, 'Apyctoun 8i Ira* ovkwv hwarov drat rear ix SWprtyt 
o$fr«pov truivat rfe ijytfiortr^" /w to, 81 8uo Twr vferiptov o fi6\jnj<fyov 
ror *Apye2w drat xwAvctr o&Slr). It would seem from this passage 
that the Argeian King, whatever his position may have been 
in other ways, at least retained the military command. The 
Spartans would never have proposed to give an equal vote 
with their own Kings to a magistrate whose functions were 
merely civil or priestly. Thu Argeian King woftld thus be 
one of the class spoken of jby Aristotle in the extract in Note 17. 

(ai) Page 96. — Wo got a vivid mention of the King-arohou 
at Athens apd his functions in the openiug of the oration of 
Lysias against Audokidos. He puts the possible case of $o 
impious a person as Ando kith's drawing the successful lot for 
this arehomdiip : Ar rvtd 'ArSo K&tjs ddwot <l*ruAAayj} i Jpwr Is ro9$t 
row dy&m wu I jcAi/puxj-dfLtvo? riur ^rr«a orrwr ml 
jWiAtvs. lie goes on to speak of a great number of religion* 
duties which the King had to discharge. But presently he hue 
to bring in the word in its more usual sense ; for he goes on to 
say that Andokidta, in the course of his travels, had been a 
flatterer of many Kings, among which close Hionyslo* of 
is reckoned by implication (/WiAte weAAei* MKoAdMiw, f Ar 
(yyybqra^ wkfy tee Svposowrte AunWw). Dionysioe, according 
to the orator, was a match for Andokidfa, end would not bo 
taken in by him. 

The wife of the King-archon was /W&wnra, as the wife 
of the Bornon “rex cecrorum” was colled ** regina/* j(0f* 
Pseudo-Hem, c, Newr. 98.) 
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Besides the King-arcbon, there w m another survival of 
kingship at Athens in the form of the PAy/ofamTetV, who seem 
to he the same as the (hmktU spoken of in the law of ftolAn 
quoted by Plutarch (Holdn, 19 ). Plutarch seems directly after- 
wards to spo&k of them as spi’rdrm. Very little seems to be 
known about the nature of their duties, but it is with their 
kingly title alone that we are now concerned* They must, one 
would think, have been the Kings of the four Ionic tribes before 
they were thoroughly fused into one* commonwealth, something 
Jtike the local Underlings of the \NVt~Soxons. In any case, 
they t are another instance of th! kingly title continuing to bo 
held after all kingly power had jessed nvdty, and that by 
magistrates who held no very imjx>rUnt place in the common* 
' wealth. 

(22) Page 97 . — Mommsen, probably with truth, looks on tho 
whole legend of Romulus as comparatively late. The real 
ancient name of the city lurks in that of the tlamne #, and the 
ivwwym betrays his late origin by having his name formed 
from the later name of the city, llowtver this may be, the 
legend whieh makes Romulus the son of Mars clearly shows an 
intermixture of (Iroek ideas. In tho genuine Italian religion, 
not only is no man the son of a Ood,*hut there does not seein to 
be anything like generation or birth among the Uods themselves. 
The deities appear in pairs, male and female, and that in all ; 
they are called “ Patres ,T and “ Matres ” directly iu their divine 
character. Bee Pro Her, IHnnuche Mythology DU. The story of 
Kama and Egeria probably comes from tho wme hcl Ionizing 
mint as the story of his having Iwnm a pupil of Pythagoras. 

(23) Page 97. — 1 mean that there is nothing strictly mythical 
about these stories; the institutions of Aucus and Servius are 
real; their authors, and the dates assigned to them, may be 
fabulous, but there is nothing of divine or heroic legend about 
tbe story. We know, from the example of undoubtedly real 
lawgivers like Soldo and Alfred, that such lawgivers constantly 
draw, as it were, to themselves all manner of institutions, both 
earlier and later than their own times. On this ground we 
distrust the accounts of the legislations of Aneus and Her vine ; 
bq| f though tlwy may not be historical, they are at least qutuir 
AiiUriM. Bee Historical Essays, First Series, p. 4 * 
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(24) Page 97. — Whatever we make of the historical value 
of the stories of the Tarquinii and Servius, to say nothing of 
Ktinm, it is plain that they could have arisen only among a 
people who paid no regard whatever to birth in the appointment 
of their Kings, and among whoyi the choice of a stranger, or 
even of a slave, was at least theoretically not impossible. It 
will of course 1 h> remembered that Claudius got hold of an 
altogether different account of the origin of Berviue; still, 
though he is not described as a slave, he is described as a 
stranger. 

1 * 

(25) Pago OTA-thcre was a *jem ftomilia at Home, but it was 
of little eminence and never produced a curule magistrate, I do 
not know that there is any evidence that its members claimed, 
descent from the founders of the city. 

(26) Pago 98. —See the account in Kcrodotus (vi. 67) of the 
bitterness of the taunt addressed by Lootychidta to Dcmaratos, 
when he asks him Sxotdr ri <47 to up\€iv fitru to /WiAcvciy. 

t 

(27) Page i)8.— Bee Fed. Gov. i. 433. « 

(28) Page 99, — I am not able to lay rny hand on any better 
authority than that of Justin (ii. 7): “Post Codrum nemo 
Athenis regnavit, quod memorim nominis ejus tributuin eat.” 
If any such jpotive avowed, it must have been a mere 
pretext, as the abolition of kingship was a step which was 
unavoidable sooner or later. Still we have the fact thAt the 
Ho man story represents the last King as a hateful tyrant who 
was driven out for his crimes, while the Athenian story repre- 
sents the last Kiug ns one who devoted his life for the safety of 
his country, and whose memory was ever after cherished with 
the deepest reverence. In short, the civic kingship Was so 
impossible to last that neither a good nor a bad King could 
save it, and either the crimes or the virtues of a King might 
be assigned as a reasou for getting rid of it. 

( 29) Page 99.— -I see no reason to doubt the common story 
as to the gradual fall of the archonship at Athena from the old 
hereditary kingship to a magistracy needing so little either of 
personal qualification or of the charm of illustrious ancestry t£*t 
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any citixen erf decent character wm held to be hi to hold it 
First we have the single Archon for life out of the old royal 
family; then the single Archon for ten years, still out of the 
old royal family ; then the board of nine yearly Archon*, aristo- 
cratic or democratic chosen er token by lot, according to the 
gradual stages in the dovelopeinent of the commonwealth. The 
interposition of a Swaorefa, a single family from which 
magistrates were chosen, seems to have been a common stage 
between kingship and the fully dovelojasd commonwealth, first 
1 ^aristocratic, then democratic. TJie Corinthian Bm*cbiads are a 
well-known instance j but perhaps the most interesting example is 
that of the Chaonions in Epeiroa (see Mow, note 36). Wo might 
also compare the tendency, even where there aro no legal 
distinctions, to keep the great magistracies in certain dis- 
tinguished families, as was formerly tho c»tse with the Hwiss 
democracies (see Growth of the English Constitution, p, * 27 ). 
The difference, of course, is that in this last case the 8iworrtc&t 
had no acknowledged existence. Tschudi or Attinglmusen might 
practically be an dp^tKor y«W ; but this was simply because 
the electors habitually chose from among them : they had no 
privilege bf law. 

(30) Page 99. — In the Parian Chronicle (lioeekh, ii, 301) the 
Arohons for life appear as Kings. It is only when the archon- 
ship becomes annual that the style is changed. Tho 4fith entry 
stands thus: fiturtXtvovruq ’ Aur^rAoi; trqpt cinfotrrov sal 
frov, &<$>* ou xar ivunnov %px (v & w hile in the 49tJi we 

have the usual form, fp^ovroc ’X^fjvipn TA^rta. 80 Pouaanios 
(vii. 2, 1) describes the sons of Kodros as disputing alxmt the 
, succession after his death, and uses the word /?oo«ArtW~- «/* 
tyacrKC v A NfiAfvs &r*(t(r6ai ftiurtAtwptvos wro rov McVWtov. 
What then was the difference between the Archon who was 
still called a King and the undoubted Kings who had gone 
before him? I conceive it to be that the King or Archon 
now became strictly responsible, os we have seen (see note 19) 
that the Spartan Kings were. In Greek ideas, the lack of 
responsibility seems to have been the essence of true kingship. 
Thus in the Persians of A&schylus (213), Atossa speaks of her 
eon Xerxes as ofy Mm vAsc, and we find this responsibility 
given as the actual definition of kingship by two later writers. 
Baidas, for instance, under the word pnaiktu^ thus defines it — 
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fanXxi* Mr drmMw * « Apxfr oi /Uvo* 8i Mpm e?wu „A, 

r l ♦ * *»** Jlil; 

a « T* <ro * w <rw '" oA >- 80 Di6n CtartoJoJ 

it «*nwi5ft W >, a ai rdjuo* 0a«M« fcy**. 

fothw Itwtwo have a forestalling of the great doetriij# «fj£ 
Civil Law, though the Greek rhetorician does not etop to trouble 
himself with any theories about the “ lex regia." T «moei»e 
that, though the King or Archon was still ^pointed foTlUe 
yet Im> became subject, like the magistrates who came after him’ 
to the obligations of the formal So Klfuu ,(a and riftV* This U 

* ' 4 "on 'ST'n*** tVOm * P0Wible P ° WUr 0f de p2on, *hlcb,‘ 

1 g i y reC '° g , m ’ IU,,8t alwR ^ 1,0 "° mefc hing extra! 
ordinary and unusual. Some confusion between this state of 

bScTf ° K "‘, g T , ,‘° U ° f the continnea democracy may- 
wT h,2 L«3 " Pseudo- Demosthenes against NeairT 

I *£" **”****•" ™ f* fiwiXia uiSiy fjrrw 6^ 

t/p «ro Ik *poKpiTu>v war avRpayaOiar jiifnmw. This last state- 

ritW ^ I“* that U,e ki, ' gh, ' ip W «^onabip 

was confined to the Imgle house of Kodros In „t thU 
wai°m h I A , the “ iftn conf<t,t " tio '>. ‘he Kingor Aichoe, hereditary 

Se J h ° fl0, *.. 0Ut r 0f » a * ing,e fami, y’ hoUin « Ws office for 

life, but. responsible for its administration, must have been 

exactly like the Spartan King, except tliat he had no colleague. 
(31) Page 9g, -See Historical Essays, Second Series, p. 126. 

(i*) Page 99. -Dion Cassius (lxix. 16). ’A&puufa ~A 

tZT 7 IX ? { r n ’ rafi ' M WT* ^ 3 

Th "‘ “ *“ “ 3 ' he ~ “• 

«-*** *• «*■ 

(34) Pag" 100, See Historical Essays, Second Series, p. Jay, 

A^mbu-Ti “t** Presidency of tlie Senate and of the 

i^3£? r f h * ,r tting tho and deriding poi«L 

HollftSrr V77? impoHMit distinction betwlTum 
Homan Consuls and the Athenian Archon* The Ar chon * , at all 
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wmte hfter the establishment of the fulbgiwu democracy, never 
presided in the Assembly. That function belonged to the 
Fryteoeis of the tribes in turn, as comes out strongly in the 
famous ease of the presidency of 86k rates in the debate* after 
Argiuoujai. At Spjrta, on the other hand, the debate recorded 
by Thucydides (i. 87) shows that this potter was vested in the 
Kphors. It is plain that, if the powers of the Prytauci* and of 
the Arohons had been in the same hands* the position of the 
magistrates who held those conjoint jwwers would have been 
1 4 far higher than that of either Prytanei* or Archomt separately. 
It w^uld have been inconvenient to place it jn the hand* of the 
Generals, the really highest executive magistrates of the Common* 
wealth, because it was jwrhaps already beginning to be felt that 
the position of Sjieaker and that of Leader of the House ought 
to be distinct. This came out still more strongly in the Aehaian 
Assembly, where the Dcmiourgoi acted as speakers, while the 
General acted as Leader of l ho House. See littery of Federal 
Government, i, 21)0. 1 may porlmpa Ik? allowed to add that 

some remarks on this matter will be found in a letter from 8ir 
George tew is, the last which I had frottrfum, which appears at 
p» 427 of Me published Letter*. My answer to that letter led 
to some changes in Sir George Lewis’ views, which were 
embodied in the last thing which ho wrote, the article on the 
Presidency of Deliberative Assemblies, which is referred to at 
p. 430 of the Letters. I could have witthod that all three* bin 
letter and mine and that article, bawl appeared together* 

Tim Homan magistrate also, the Consul in his Assembly and 
the Tribune in his, had a right of yet further importance 
namely that he alone could make prr>i>oHal* to the Assembly. 
This* perhaps more than anything else, mark* the for greater 
power of the Homan magistrates as compared with those of 
Athena. 

(36) Peg© 102. Time, ii, 8. X«te<v &0airi\nw*, &v 1 Jymkyo 
ht r fnpwty vpo&Twtrfy U tifV dp£ut 00 ytev* Qwrvai sal NwU^». Heo 
above* note 39. 

(It) Fhge 102.— On the Kpeirot League, see llish Fed. Gov. 
L 130. I have there spoken of the oath of the Molossbm Kings, 
«m ate in the Growth ef the JEngtish Ccmstmition, p. 229* 
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NOTES ON 


{38) Pago 102.— Of the Macedonian Assemblies I «t«ii 
*aojr© lo any in the next lecture. 

^ >a ^ 6 the four Macedonian Commonw ealtha 

eee Hist. Fed. Gov. 661. • ea,U *‘ 

* t 

(40) Page 102.— Seleukeia, m the chief Eastern outpost or 
Western civilisation, remained a free city with a repub lican 
eonstitution till a very late time. The decline and fall of the 
nelenktd monarchy no doubt <id much to strengthen its inde-. 
pendence In tjje time of Tiberius, Tacitus (Annals, vfc 42) 
speaks of Seleukeia as a free commonwealth, with a Senate of 
three hundred and a popular Assembly. But usually the two 
or ere id not agree, and the Parthian Kings sometimes stepped 
in to support the oligarchic interest. “ Seleucenses, civitaa 
potens, septa muns, neque in barbarum corrupt*, sed conditoris 
Srfeuoi retinens. Trecenti, opibus aut sapieutia delecti, ut 
Benatus; sua populo vis ; e t, quoties concordes agunt, spernitur 
Parthus; ubi dissensi^e, duni sibi quisque contra amnios subsi- 
dinm vocant, accitus in partem, adversum omnes valescit. 
; d aucl<lorat - Artabano regnante, qui plebem* primoribua 

modi., fV U0 T : P ° pU,i im P" riura libertatem; 

l»«icorum dommatio regue libidini propior est." Pliny too 

(lliet. Nat. vi. 30) speaks of it as “ libeiu hodie ae sui juris 
Macedonumquo moris.” J 


(4«) Page 103. 
180, 184. 


-See Historical Essays, Second Series, pp. 


(4») Page 103— On the importance of the « potestas tritmuiti* 
racitus speaks strongly, when he says (Annals, in. 66): Id 
stammi fastigii vocabulum Augustus repperit, ne Beds aut 
Dictator is nomen adsumeret, ac tamen adpellatione aliqua cetera 
imperia pramiueret.” He goes on to explain that the grant of 
the tnimnUtopotesUu, to Drusus was the same thing as namirw 
him successor to the Empire. On the way in which the onion 
« all powers grew into a power greater than any of th em, 

int ° ** mouth ot Tiberius himself* 
httle before (ni. 63), “quia non .Edilis, aut Protons* aut 
Oensulis partes sustineo : majus aliquid et excelsius a Rfaejm 
postulatur " , TT 1 ^'.. 
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There i* a moat curious discussion in John Lydo* (De M*gi*~ 
traribu«> L3) of the distinction between rvpam*, ftaxnktvt) mi 
atoxpiriap, and (in ii. 1-3) there is also a description of the 
powers granted to both the e(der and the younger CWar. The 
passage^ are much Joo long to quote in full ; but it should he 
noted that this writer, writing in Greek in the sixth century 
but in a thoroughly Roman character, distinctly denies the 
power of the Emperors to be either /WU«u» or nporwV. fan 
y&p fla&tXim p«v rpdiro? A Ko/wt, rvpdwov SI n^iof 3 rpdrot, rA 
*yop raw Kaurdpw rjyow avroKparaowr hr&wfuw 06& /&un,W«t, 4XV 
0<&N jrvpaw&os flrri <n^/iovrucdr, afrapx«K & «ai a&frrrfov 

roO StotKcU' rov^ i(avurrapivovT Kara twv kouw Oofivfiovr hrl to 
tfdXXiov. hrirdmiv rt rf arparevpan iru* Av B4m put^irOm rah 
fo-ayrfoir imperare yap to hntdrruv trap’ 'IraXcus Afyrrtu, frihr tpir«- 
pdrutp. All this has the force of a protest, when we remember how 
familiarly the name of fiwnXtvr had for ages been applied to the 
Emperors. Lyduw very naturally sets down Marius and Hulls as 
Tyrants: but, what we should hardly have looked for, he wets 
down Romulus as a Tyrant also, and argues at some length that 
the Latin Rex answers to the Greek rdpawo*. There is not a 
glimmering* to be seen of the great dispute about and 
/W*Am three hundred years later* 

(43) Page 103.— See above, note IS. 

(44) Pag® 103. — Theodor ic was undoubtedly Consul, though 
his patriciate stands out more conspicuously in history. Both 
he and Odoacer were Patricians by Imperial commission. For 
the patriciate of Odoacer see the fragment of Matches in the 
Bonn edition, p. 235. The Senate asks Zcndn to bestow that 
rank on Odoacer ; irarputlvv r« avry dvotmlXai &£tavy kqX rr/v rwr 
ItoXwv tovTt# &<f >€ mu & ouapriv, and the Emperor does so accord* 
ingly, /fcuriXciov ypdjifu 1 mpk &y yfiovXrr o ri/mrw rf ’OSod^ 
varp^tor h tovnp ry ypdppan iwrtrdfuun. l*f Tbeodoric the 
anonymous writer printed at the end of Ammianus (717) says ; 
44 Zeno recompensans Theodoricum, qnem fecit patriot um «t 
eonsulem, donans ei multuin ei mittens eum ml Italian)*’* He 
goes on calling him 44 Pairicios M in a marked way. Hot 
Joraandes (57) emphatically brings out the consulship of 
Theodorie y 44 faefcus eat consul ordinarius, quod sutamum bonum 
primumque in mondo decus edicitur.” 
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(45) Page 103.— It was hfrld to b« the peculiar good Wet; 

of Bol : tiu» that he whs not only Consul himself hut saw his sons 
Consuls. See the Consolatio, it. 3, 4. 1 

(46) Pag© 103. — Jorimndos (60)«tell« ns pctfntedly how N Justin- 
ian ub Impemtor per fidelissimum Consulem vicit Belis&rinm, et 
perdoctum Witigim Constantinopolim Patricii honor© doriaviV 
So Prokopios (Bell. Ooth. i. 5) pointedly marks that he was still 
Consul at the time of his conquest of Sicily, and that hie year 
of office came to an end on tl^> very day on which he entered, 

► Syracuse. r<j» 84 JptAuropwp t<>tc Kpt i<r<rov Koyov tvrvyijpa (vmfvtythf 
ywitrOax. t>}« yip fararclof Xafttov rb d(lmpa 4rt r<g Bav&Ao^t 
vt minpfh'at* ravrrp in i\bp cm, iiraBr) rraptcrhjtraTo HuctXlav bkrjiy 
rfi TYfi fnuTftW i<r\dTu & r«9 %vpaKowra* fojAacrc. He goes 

on to say, ovk i(arfrr}8<? pjv Tin atn$ w«tto lijro tovto, dXXd ns r*f 
Mpurrry £wifb] rv^q iriurav dyamwrapirw rrjv vfyrov ’Pw/za loti Inumj 
Tff Ijplpf h rh? Xvpatcowa* i<;t\r}\a.K ivai, rtjv rt tCjv vtrdnav dpxfr'i 
o bk frrcp tltbOti iv T<j> Bvfavrfou ftovKt\mfp{<p> dAA' ivravOa KaraOiplvu 
H lirdrm ytvivfkn. * 

(47) Page 103, — That Constantine held the offices of General 
at Athens is recorded by Ips nephew Julian in his first oration, 
addressed to Constantins (8) : /WiAcv? yap £>»\ ml kv/uov W*iw, 
OTparyyb* iKtlvtov r)(i'ov kaXiitrBa^ ml rotavryp tUoro? rvy^dyt&r p*r 
tortypdp/iarof, iydvwro vXiov tj rwr ptytarwv tifiSbv cl^uafoiV. He 
goes on to speak of the gifts of corn which Constantine made 
the Athenians, dpuftaptfos hr* airy rip iroXiv. See Finlay, 
Greece uudor tho Romans* 340. 

(48) Page 103, — Plutarch, Cieaar, 60. htwos ovm i<fa fkutttebt 
dAAA K a wrap KoAcwr&u. 

(49) Page 103.— It is hardly needful to collect examples of 

this usage from the New Testament onwards, and indeed one or 
two have come incidentally in the extracts which I have already 
given. But it is worth noticing how completely the orations of 
Di6n Chrysostom addressed to Trojan assume the dominion of 
the Emperors to be a fiatnktla, though finmktta is throughout * 
pointedly opposed to npamV In one place In the third oration 
(i. 46), after describing the oppressive ruler, Dido say & 
wwr« rtrvipi rb* to tovrs* tygom $ aJroupdropa 4 & 
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jtSXAev tvpayvov wX Xwnrjpa* S* irort wportoro' i ArdXW tor 
Stxvdruw Wjparw. In another place in the second oration (i, 37), 
ha incidentally brings oat that solitary position of the Roman 
ruler Which was so strikingly enforced by Mr Gold win Smith at 
the end of his famous review of Mr. Congreve, Hie good King 
is to do this and that for the public good* wpot 6k rm* dAA <m 
ffanKfas>*l ttvsc dpa tt«v, ipMJurtku rtpl t$* dpcrijs. The 
difference between this writer and one so much later as John 
Lydus is the difference between a Greek rhetorician speaking in 
,a loose way of things as he practically found them, and a Roman 
lawyer, Who happened to Write in Greek, but w|»o still dealt with 
the legal and historical side of things from a purely Roman point 
of view* 

{50) Page 104. — John Lydus (i, 4) points out the wearing of 
the diadem and the royal robes as on innovation of Diocletian, 
adding that he thereby M to /WiAi xfo fj t XKtjOH thritr hri rb 
rupawtKbv frp«^cv. Compare Aurelius Victor, Closures, 33. 


(51) Pagb 104. — The word regnum is applied to the imperial 
rule, even by Tacitus, though it wotijd seora always with some* 
what of sarcasm. Thus in the Annals (xii. 66) Locusfea is said 
to have been “ diu inter instrument regui habita/’ and again 
(xiiL 14) it is said of Pallas fcliat " velut arbitrum negni agobat,” 
Bat much earlier (Annals, i. 4) Tacitus speaks of the house of 
Augustus as M domus reguatrix " seemingly without any sarcastic 
meaning. 

(5 a) Pkge 104. — The name regia is more than oree applied by 
Tacitus to the Imperial dwelling. Thus in the Annals (xi. 20) 
Oallistus, the former favourite of Gains, is described under 
Claudius as 14 prioris quoque regia? peri t us,' 1 and in xiv. 13 it is 
said of the palace of Nero “deterrimus quisque, quorum non 
alia regia feoundior exstitit,” Here again there probably li\ 
sarcasm, but we must to member that the bouse of the Emperor 
was formally regia in bis character of High Pontiff. If we leap 
from Tacitus to the next Latin writer who deserves the name of 
historian, we fmd,in the very drat chapter of Amimanuswhu’h 
}s preserved to us, the word regia, and pretty well every other 
^derivative of r **, used as a matter of course, but ms itself never. 
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(53) 104*— In the opening chapter of Ammianna (xiv. I) 

the name regina is twice applied to the Empress Eusebio. Bo 
again xvi* 10 . So in xiv. 1 we read of “ regia stirps,” and in 
xix. 11 of u sella regalis/* * 

( 54 ) Page 104.— It is quite certain that no Emperor is ever 
called rea by any Latin writer. That the title was given to 
Jlannibalianus tlio nephew of Constantine is also quite certain 
(see the opening chapter of Ammianus and the Article in the 
Dictionary of Biography). At any tirno before the decree of 

^ Antoninus Caracalla, one wouhf have said that he was me^nt to* 
be King, not o Rome or Romans, but, like the sons of the 
Triumvir Antonius, over some of the provinces of the Roman 
Empire. But this seems liardly to apply, now that all the 
subjects of the Empire wore alike Romans. Still this title stands 
quite by itself, and it is most striking to find the word rex never 
applied to the Emperor, though all its derivatives are so freely 
applied to his belongings. 

(55) P A g e 104. — Far the Roman appointments of Alarm see 
Zosimos, v. 5, 31, vi. 7. 

( 56 ) Page 104. — The eonsulship of Chlodwig comes from 
Gregory of Tours, ii. 38. 41 Igitur Chlodovechus ab Anastasio 
imperatore codicil los de conaulatu accepit, et in basilica beati 
Martini tunica blatea indutus est et chlamyde, imponons vertici 
diadema / 1 He was saluted by the people u tanquam consul aut 
Augustus/* The confusion between Consul and Augustus, in 
the mind either of Chlodwig or of Gregory, may remind one of 
the like confusion in the mind of Rienzi, when he called himself 
u candidates Spirit As Sancti miles, Nicolaus severus et demons, 
Liberator Ur bis, Zelator Italia*, amator Or bis, et Tribunus 
Augustus/* Oronica Banes©, 1347. Muratori, xv. 118* Chron- 
icon Estenso, ib. 441, 

( 57 ) 104.— See Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 404. Joseph 
the Second was the last who bore this title, having been elected 
in 1764, during the lifetime of his father, and becoming Emperor- 
elect on his death the next year. 

(S®) 104.— See Growth of the English Constitution, 

17, 160 . 
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(59) Page 105. — 80 the Peterborough Chronicle, 440. w From 
pan Wodne awoc ealt ure cyneeynn, and Sutt&nhymbra eac. M 
The contrary process seems to be set forth by King Alfred when 
he tells the story of Odysseus and Kirkfl ; u p& wias p«r Apollinas 
dohtor, lobes suna, sg lob w«w hiora cyning, and licette he 
sceolde bion se hehsta god, and £*et dyaige foie him gelyfde, 
forfam Ve he w»a cyne-cynuos, and hi nyston means o^erne god 
on Jraene timan, buton hiora cyningas hi weorpodon for godas* 
Da sceolde pm lobes feeder bion eac god, pm nama waas Saturnus, 

* gnd his swa ilce eel cine hi harfdon for god." 

• * 

(60) Page 105. — See Norman Conquest, i. 593. 

(61) Page 105. — See IVaitz, Deutsche ? Wfcmunguge ach i <hU , i, 
68, 166. 

(62) Page 106. — See above, note 76 on Lecture III. 

(63) Page 106. — See Growth of the English Constitution, 
34, 171. 

• 

(64) Pag© 107. — All people, save ttyoae who fancy that the 
name Kitty lias something to do with a Tartar Khan or with a 
“ canning M or “ cunning ” man, are agreed that the English 
Cyning and the Sanscrit Gatutka both come from the same root, 
from that widely spread root whence comes our own cytt or kin 
and the Greek yivos. The only question is whether there is any 
connexion between cyning and ganalca closer than that which is 
implied in their both coming from the seme original root. That 
is to say, are we to suppose that cyning and ganaka are strictly 
the same word, common to Sanscrit and Teutonic, or is it enough 
to think that cyning is an independent formation, made after the 
Teutons had separated themselves from the common stock l The 
former view is maintained by Professor Max MUller, in the later 
editions of the Science of Language (it. 285), with an array of 
German scholarship which it is hard to resist. On the other 
hand it is equally hard for an Englishman, looking to his own 
language only, to resist the obvious derivation of cyning tut the 
direct offspring of cyn. See Norman Conquest, ». 583, Growth 
of the English Constitution, 171. The difference between the 
two derivations is not very remote, as the cyn is the ruling idea 

* * 
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in either ease; bnt if we make theword irainedM U ti ? coypaU> 
with gwmJca, we bring in a notion about “the fatbir of bis 
people," which has no place, if we simply derive eymng from 
«y». 

( 65 ) Page 107.— See the pedigrees of iEtbelwulf in the 
Chronicles under the year 855. They go straight up to Woden, 
and thence to Noah and Adam; but Woden is not, made to 
spring from Shorn, Ham, or Japheth, but from Sceaf the son of 
Noah, who was bom in the ark. 

t 

( 66 ) Page 10#. — Joshua ix. 2. 

( 67 ) Page 109, — Genesis xxxvi. 14. The Hebrew from 
if* gens, answers however better to cyning than to heretoga . 

( 68 ) Page 1 10. — See the instances which I have collected in 
Note K. in the Appendix to the first Volume of the Norman 
Conquest, and at page 172 of the Growth of the English Con- 
stitution. Another «passage about the Goths will be found in 
Zusimos, iv. 34. Frithigern is ^yc/uw, while h e speaks of 
'AOdvafUxpv re irmw roD ftaviAttov twk 3,Kv0m' dp^ovra y fvov?. 

( 69 ) Page 110. — This is the argument assumed throughout 
Dante's great treatise De Monarchic. See Historical Essays, 
First Series. 

( 70 ) Page 110. — See Norman Conquest, i. 26. Compare for 
Mercia also the account of the battle of Winfield, where Penda 
fell “ and xxx cynebeama mid him, and pa waeron sume cininga^." 
This last notice comes from the Peterborough Chronicler only. 
We may again compare the description given by Ammiantts (xvi. 
13) of the Alemanui at the battle of Strassburg. Chnodomarius, 
the Bretwalda, so to speak, comes first ; then some other chiefs 
byname; “Hos sequebantur potestate proximi Regee numero 
quinque, Jtegalesgue [probably ^Ethelings] decern.” The Batavians 
also in the same account have several Kings. 

( 71 ) Page 111.— See Growth of the English Constitution, 
173. , 

, ‘ ■ * t ’ 

( 73 ) P*g« 111.— See the f&mou* passage in the Iliad, ii 188. . 
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(j$) ah*H h*TO to af*»k more fully of this in 

my last! return * * 

(74) X tl— AcoowJtog to the famous doctrine of the Civil 
lew (Iwte i M.) “quod priqcipi placvut, legis he bet vigorem ; 
quom lege regie, qu» de ejus iraperio late eat, popalu* ei in 
earn omne imperiim suum et poteatatem conceded With thin 
lawyers’ theory of the origin of the Empire one may well com* 
pare the pithy account given by Tadtua (Ann. L 2) of iU real 
origin : “ Casur dux reliquua, poaito Triumviri nomine, Consulate 

*se ferens et ad tuendam plebem tribunicio jure contentum ; ubi 
militem donis, populum annona, cunctos duloodine otii petlexit, * 
insurgere paullatim, munia Senates, magistratuom, legura, in *e 
tr&here, nullo adversante.” 

(75) ^ag® 112. — See Norman Conquest, L 584. It ie worth 
while to compare the definition given by Stride* under the word 
/WtWft BartAcvs pty as, 6 iw Ilt/ww. rot* Si dXAovt vpovtrl* 
fotrav kqI run/ &pxofi€v*v ra Mfiam. otov AatctBcuf^vtoi, MaxcSwtf. 
He then goes on to distinguish /WtAsvt and tvpanvt, and to 
point out hqw Pindar and others had applied the name fiamXt vt 
to tyrants* 

• 

( 76 ) Page 113.— I suppose that Russia is now the only 
European State to which this description would apply, the only 
one where the sovereign can legislate by himself, without even 
the form of consulting a national assembly of any kind. 

( 77 ) Page 113. — See Norman Conquest, i. 23, 78, and Growth 
of the English Constitution, 37. 

( 78 ) Page 114.— See Growth of the English Constitution, 
153. 

( 79 ) Page 114.— See Norman Conquest, iv. 430. 

( 80 ) Page 114. — See Norman Conquest, i 24. 

(St) Page 115. — The recovery of Southern Spain to the Empire 
< 4 , the wars of EeUsarius mast always be borne in mind, it m 
wish to have an accurate notion either of the map of Europe or 
of the position of the Empire in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
See above, note 32 on Lecture IX 
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( 8 e) Page 110.— See Norman Conqtieet, i 78* 


( 83 ) Page 116 . — “ Mundi Dominus” was always the title el 
the medieval Emperors. Take for instance the poem on Frederick 
Barbarosaa published by Grimm ( 6 ), which begins “ Salve, mundi 
domine; Casar noster, are/' 


( 84 ) Page 116. — The kingdom of Henry of Saxony and Bttdolf 
of Habsburg, the greatest among the German Kings who never 
received the Imperial crown ; pot, in any strictness, the Empire. 
of Charles and Otto. Yet the use of the title of Emperor ty the 
head of a confederation of princes can hardly be wondered at. 

■* 

( 85 ) Page 118.— On the various names of the kingdoms which 
sprang up out of the divisions of the Frankish Empire, see 
Appendix T in the first volume of the History of the Norman 
Conquest, “ Names of Kingdoms and Nations.” 


( 86 ) Page 117. — I mean that, up to the extinction of the 
Hohenstaufon, the E&pire followed that mixture of election 
and hereditary descent which was the law of all the Teutonic 
kingdoms. Then came a^fcime during which birth was hardly 
regarded at all, though there was some faint approach to a 
dynasty in the LUzelburg Kings of Bohemia. Then came the 
long period which begins in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
during which, though other candidates were often talked of, yet 
the Electors always chose an Austrian prince, commonly the heir 
of the Austrian Duchy, or, as in the case of Charles the Seventh, 
an unsuccessful claimant of that Duchy, or, as in the case of 
Francis the First, the husband of its Archduchess. 


( 87 ) Page 117.— See Norman Conquest, iv. 1695. 

( 88 ) Page 118. — I cannot be said to be speaking too strongly 
on this point, when it is remembered that, in a book on Italy 
by Lord Chief Justice Whiteside, Switzerland was spoken of as 
“a Confederation of small Kingdoms.” It matters very little 
whether the writer really believed that there were twenty-two 
or twenty-five Kings in Switzerland, or whether he merely 
thought that the. difference between kingdoms and common- 
wealths was of so tittle consequence that either weed might tig 
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used indiscriminately for the other. In either ease it i« eat 
extreme illustration of the common ignorance and earel wanes* 
about such matters. In the common notices of Swiss mattore in 
the newspapers, the cantonal Government of Geneva— because 
it is from Geneva that the telegrams come — seems always to be 
confounded with the Federal Government. Would the same 
writers mistake the Governor of the State of New York for the 
President of the United States ? 

Besides the Commonwealths of Switzerland, we must not 
^forget the Coin mou wealth of Andorra, now looking calmly, as a 
steady elder sister, on the commotions of the younger and less * 
successful commonwealths on either side of her. 

(89) Page 1 19. — On all these matters I would refer to the 
Essay on Presidential Government which stands last in my First 
Series of Historical Essays. 

(90) Page 120. — The legitimate descent of Queen Elizabeth 
from Edward the Third through the house of York takes in nine 
generations of ancestors, two only of whom, her father and his 
grandfather ^Ed ward the Fourth, were Kings. And of them, 
only Henry himself came in by quiet succession. Her descent 
by the other line, that of Henry the Seventh, through the legiti- 
mated children of John of Gaunt, is still less kingly. 
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(i) Page 123. — On the relatione of the Achaian cities to the 
League, see History of Federal Government, i. 253. 

(tf Page 124. — On the constitution of the Achaian Federal 
Assembly, see History of Federal Government, L 363. 

( 3 ) Page 124. — We may see this process in England, as the 
small independent Kings and Ealdormen in Mercia sink into 
Ealdormen named by # the central King of the Mercians, and 
again as the West-Soxon Under-kings of the royal h&ise are also 
supplanted by Ealdormen., And the same process goes on as the 
several kingdoms are merged in one kingdom. The stages of 
this process are well marked in the cases of Mercia. From 
independent and conquering Kings like Pends, and Offa, wo 
oome, in the days of Alfred, to a King like Burhved, who is the 
man of the King of the West-Saxons ; and then, between this 
sort of kingship and absolute incorporation, comes the stage 
represented by ASthelred and yEthelfluad. See Appendix F in the 
first volume of the Norman Conquest 

( 4 ) Page 125*— The first Sunday in May is always the day qf 
meeting for the Laruleqpnmnde of Uri, and the regular day* of 
meeting for all the other Lmid^tgmmndm come at the tame 
time of the year. The distinctive peculiarities of all the Zamdf* 
gmrintkn of which I have seen those only of Uri and AppenseU* 
Ausserrhoden are described at length by M. Humbert in an - 
article in the BibikMqm Vni&mttt in the course of IStfi. 

i 

(5) 136. — The mare alav^ the tenmt, MXat, or 

baa, by ill* nature of the com, do political righto. becauaa he has 
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common rights of humanity, But, besides the 
actual slave and the free fUtwm who la a citizen of some other 
commonwealth, there is the large class of the unfn*, filling up 
in various degrees the space between the mere slave and the full 
citisen. At Sparta we might # reekon the wtptoocot, burghers of 
n subject township, and the Helots, slaves of the commonwealth 
but not slaves of individual masters, as representing severally 
a Ugh and a low stage of this intermediate position. The 
Thessalian v*v*<m u, perhaps the Roman clients, would be other 
% example8. So in the Teutonic system we find the liberti of 
Tacitps (Germ. 25), that is the betas, Litm or La&xn (see page 
161), on whom see Waits (i, 179) and the ch&jfier in Kemble on 
the Unfree. The class revives again at a later time in England 
in the form of the villeins regardant of our lawyers, a class formed 
on the one hand by raising the mere slave, the jteotr, the term* 
of Domesday, and on the other hand by lowering the free c earl, 
the villanus of Domesday. 

One would have thought th&t it was inherent in this class to 
l>e without political rights, yet we have the strange statement 
about the Federal Diet of the Old-Saxoifs which I have piloted 
above. e 

Kemble (i. 185) defines slavery as 14 dependence, the being in 
the mund of another, and represented by him in the folcmdC 
This of course would take in classes much better off titan the 
mere ptow. 

(6) Page 126.*— 1 That is to say, the aristocratic commonwealth 
was democratic at its first starting. The Roman patricians, the 
p&putiu* or old citizens, of course began as a democracy among 
themselves, and their democratic character would not be affected 
by the presence of any class of the unfree, whether clients or 
mere slaves. They became an aristocracy, as there grew round 
them, in the form of the pkbs, a body of men personally as free 
as themselves, but possessing only a lower political franchise. 


(i) Page 127.— Wait* L 26. “ Wie das Hear nur das im 
Kriege befindliche Volk darstelit, so sind aucb alle militirischen 
Verhiltnisse nirgends von den ttbrigen ZusOnden das Laban* 
mi tronnen; immer befiaden sich kriegeriache und richfcerticbc 
Gewalt in Finer Hand ; wie das Volk H«*r ist, die Veraammltmg 
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dee Volks Gericht, so iat der Richter auch Heerfiihrer, Eine 
Kintheilung des Heers setzt daher stets eine gleiche dee Volks 
voraus, die des Volks moss mit der des Landes identiech aein/’ 

(S) Page 128. — It is hardly needful to point out that the famous 
Assembly of the Achaians in the second book of the Iliad is, in 
the nature of the case, a military assembly. But it is worth 
marking that it is &yoprj in verse 51, 93, 96, Ao& in 97*100, 
arpardi and dyopij both, in 207, and irkrj&vt in 278* 

(9) Page 128.— The Macedonian military assembly is spoken * 
of by Arrian, iif. 27, 2, 27, 3, as and MokcS^vc?, in 27, 
4, it is intkijvta. 

(10) Page 128. — See Norman Conquest, il 103. 

(11) Page 128. — I mean the Athenian process by which the 
Generals chose in icaraXoyov, from the list of citizens of the 
military age, such as they thought good to call upon for the 
particular expedition. , 

(is) Page 128. — This comes out very strongly in •the history 
of the Athenian siege of Syracuse. The array in Sicily, though 
forming so large a part of the Athenian people, waits for and 
obeys the orders of the citizens who remained at home as sub- 
missively as the subjects of a despot could do. 

(13) Page 128. — See the action of the Athenian Senate and 
People at Salamis in Herodotus, ix. 4 et seq. It is worth noting 
that the violence done to the Senator Lykidas, who proposed 
submission to the Persians, and still more the violence done 
by the Athenian women to his wife and children, are things 
altogether without parallel within the city itself. 

(14) Page 128.— Thucydides, viil 76, where the army at 

Samos acts for itself, and maintains the democracy after the 
oligarchic revolution in the city. Thrasybouloa and Thrasyloe 
are made to say Ac o4 Set Afopxlv on 4 wdXts atr&r They 

had just been elected Generals by the army, much as Qamilloa 
(Livy v. 46) ia elected Dictator by the Homan Assembly at Veii, 
though the circumstances of the Roman migration to Veii are 
more like those of the Athenian migration to Salamis. 
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( 15 ) Page 128.— For the -flStolian Federal Assembly held 
under the wlh of the becieged city of Mede 6 n in «,c. 231, aee 
History of Federal Government, i. 413. 

• ( 16 ) Page 130.— In the Ten tonic mythology a God might die, 
as appears from the famous caw of Balder. In the Cheek 
mythology there is no case of the death of a God, though the 
possibility of such a thing seems implied in one passage of the 
Iliad (v. 388), where Ards is spoken of as running a chance of 
being killed by the sons of Atoms. 

| 

« *r«( vi Mhoiro Arof woA^oto, 

tl ^ jWjTpwto TF/MiraAAfef ‘HfpiAxa, # 

*E \pfi4t itfryy* 6 F 'Apn* 

util rupifitwwr U 4 8»<y^i M/uhl. 

In the same speech both HOre and AidCs are spoken of an being 
wounded by H£rakl&, and in the same book both Aphrodite and 
Ares are wounded by DiomMes (336, 835). 

( 17 ) Page 131. — Iliad, xx. 10 . 

4\B6yrt$ S’ it Aibt rtf4Kt jytpirao, 

# (tffTpt *l6ov<rp<rur iftfator, kt Att warpl 
*H <pat<rro£ Tteirpi* Itvlpin jrpmvibicaty. 

It was as needful in the divine as in the human Assembly 
that its members should be seated ; when men began to stand 
up, there was then, as now, an end to all order. Iliad, xvi ii« 
246. 

6p6Av F icrrairmy yi**r\ 068 # nt hKn 

* irrat ykp lx* tpipot. Cf. i). 00-100. 

( 18 ) Page 131. — sSee Growth of the English Constitution, 
168. 

( 19 ) Page 131. — Iliad, xx. 13. 

(jo) Page 131. — See Historical Essays, Second Series, 83. 

(jx) Page 1 32, — For this comparison I might quote no less 
an authority than King Alfred, who looked on Odysseus as a 
King under the Emperor Agamemndn. "Hit gebyrede gin 
on Troiana gewinne p&t pmr wm an cynin g pm name Aulixes, 
se hjefde twa Jioda under Jam kasere. J)a Sioda wamm hatena 
nhcige and Better and pm kaseres nama wks Agamemnon.” 
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(«) Page 132.— Iliad, *ri. 434. 

(*3) p age 132 — Odyssey, ii. 26. 

wtf ht*r*n kytfkft,*,' , 
7{ »8 'oiwnii JT»f f0n*Ktl\ji 


Mi #4ftMC4V, 


(24) Page 133. Tacitus, Germania, 11. “Si diaplicuit sen- 
tentia, fremitu adspemantur ; gin placnit, frameas ooncutiunt. 
iionoratisaimum adsensua genua eat, armis laud&re.” 

e 

Page 133.*— Thucydides, i. 87. ^W. yip 0ofi ml <6 

(a6) Page 134 — I will refer only to two examples, one of 
an Assembly which was held, and another of one which was 
not held, but which proves almost more than any of those 
which were held. Kassandros, having Olympias in his power, 
but having promised to spare her life, first holds an Assembly 
m which she is condemned to death in her absenoe; then, when 
she still demands a public trial, he shrinks from the effect which 
he knew that her presence would have upon the Assembly, 
and causes her to be pufto death privately. Died. xix. 61. 

•m ' * V ’ r P°"P^' aTOT °w °««W T«v ivnpqpiyiM W 

Okoprufiot b- Kotvj] twv MaxtMvwv itutkyprij. KaTrjyoptk rm 
wfK* V r ) pto lt ywaonJs. wonjinivTuv ri rposra^iv, «d ri}* ’OW 
„ * ovt« mpownjt oBrt i X o^np rois droiayiproptvovt, oi ubr 

MascSovct Karcytt'bxrKOT' afr^t ftfrarov .... tiXafittro fa fa ml 

“f"*” *“* ™ «Sv Ma*«&W tiptrdfiokmr. rtk 3' 

QXvpmdSot oi iaphnp 4>tv(«r0<u, Tofoavrtw S’ SrwW eum 

A; ^ 

dicovov diroXoyov/i^ *al rwv >A\* &r&pov tool 

K T j^ nV **** ™ irapipinvrtipm* ptrwmjay, 

(*7) P«g« 184.— Thus in Arrian, iii. 26, Phil6tas is accused 
y Alexander Wore the M acedoni a n Assembly end is con- 
damned, while in the next chapter Amyntaa and several others 
are accused and acquitted. 

(*8) Page 136.— See Historical Essay*, Second Series, ml ; 
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(*9> 157. — If we reckon from the WgiaUOon of 

in B»c* 608 to the narrowing of the franchise by 
Antipatros in n*c» 322, the time u lews than two hundred je ire ; 
if we go hack as far aa Sol 6 n in 694, we are still a good way 
under three hundred. # 

( 30 ) F*ge 138. — See the definition of democracy given by 
Athdn&goras in Thucydides, Growth of the English Constitution, 
168 . Most of the characteristics of democracy of which l have 

• % spoken in the text I have worked out more fully in the Essay 
on Athenian Democracy in tay Second Series of Historical 
Essays. * * 

( 31 ) Page 138. — One of the merits of democracy, according 
to Perikl 6 s in the Funeral Oration (Thoo. ii. 37), was the room 
which it gave to the deveiopement of individual character and 
ability, as opposed to the unvarying routine to which every man 
had to submit at Sparta, ovofta pbr But ro it dXiyovt <iAV it 
irXtfomt oUtiv BvffAOKparla tUtekijrau, fxirum Si Kara pXv rovt 

vpot Ta ZStct Si a<fx>pa wwtn to tcrov, Kara dftWiv, <wt hewmw 

tv r if cuSofa/Sri . . . iAcvdcpwt Si rd t* irpot to icornW iroXtrctiopcy 
ical it r^v trpot dAAfyVovt rwv naff ifpipav *mrrfi*vfiaT*iu 
ot Bf f Bpytj t tok iriXat, «l ^Sonfy « f^oyrtt, Afyfxwv t 

/iiy Xvirrfpa t Si tj} Si/rtc d^^Sdyat irpotnd^*«yoi. He then goes 
on to speak of obedience to the laws and magistrate* at one 
of the consequences of popular government. Modern writers 
very often charge democracy with doing the exact opposite 
to all these things, and especially with moulding alt men accord- 
ing to one pattern. But it is commonly very hard to make 
out what modem writers mean by democracy, and it seems likely, 
on the whole, that Perikl&s knew best. 

( 3 a) Page 139. — I have referred to the debate in the Hpartan 
Assembly recorded by Thucydides, i. 67-88. The body debating 
is the general Assembly of the Spartan citizens ((vXAayw <nf&v 
afcfr i (Mu), as distinguished both from the smaller bodice 
In the Spartan Commonwealth and from the general Assembly 
of the L ac edgmon un allies which appears in c. U9. 
Corinthians and others are heard, and the Athenian Amba s s a d ors 
are heard in answer. Then the Spartans debate among them- 
selves; but the narrative seems to imply that no one spoke 
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except the two great official persons, the King Archidamos 
and the Ephor Sthenelaidas, and the latter seems to wind up the 
dehate somewhat suddenly by his official authority* It should 
be noticed that, after the cry of Aye and Nay (see above, note 
26) the Ephor professed — the historian hints that he merely 
professed (flov\6fuvoe avrov* favipfo diroSuMw/urovt rip yvdp ip it 
ro voktfjALv ftaXXoy tyfifynu ) — to be unable to distinguish which 
side “ had it/' and therefore he made the House divide. The 
words which 1 have quoted in the original should be noticed. 
Before the Ballot became law, one used sometimes to bear shallow # « 
people ask why, if electors were to vote by ballot, membqrs of 
Parliament shoulfl not vote by ballot also. They forgot that 
it does not concern either of two electors to know how the other 
votes, while it does concern both of them to know how their 
representative votes. But in a primary Assembly there can be 
no objection to secret voting, if it be thought good on other 
grounds. And the story sounds as if Sthenelaidas had somewhat 
unfairly made men vote openly, in order to carry his own purpose. 

It should be remembered that secret voting is the theory of the 
Oxford Convocation, thht again being a primary Assembly. 

In all our accounts of Athenian Assemblies we hear of 
many more speakers than in this at Sparta, and we never 
hear of any magistrates stepping in in the authoritative way as 
Sthenelaidas did. 

(33) P fl g® 139.— On the powers of the Ach&i&n General see 
History of Federal Government, i. 287. 

(34) Page 140. — I have quoted this analogy and one or two 
others at p. 308 of the same work. In one of the cases there 
referred to, that of the non-residentiary members of the Cathedral 
Chapters, there is a clear tendency at work to bring about a 
better state of things. 

( 35 ) Bage HO.— See History of Federal Government, i 26$. 

( 36 ) Page 141.— See Norman Conquest, i 100-103. 

(37) 141.— See History of Federal Government, i. 698. 
Norman Conquest, l 693, ii. 330. 

( 38 ) Page 142.— See Norman Conquest, iii 633. 
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(39) 142.— The changes in the Frankish Assemblies 
under the Merwings and Karlings are set forth in two chapters 
of Wait* one in the second volume, headed IH$ GmehU- f ffwr* 
und Rttchs-Vertanimluvigen, the other in the third volume* heeded 
ifcr Bqfmd die Rtfchs^Vermmmlumj, The general mult seems 
to be that the Assemblies greatly decayed under the Merwings, 
but that a new'life was put into them by the Teutonic revival 
under the Austrasian Mayors and Kings. But, even under 
the Merwings, the old local assemblies seem to have gone on 

« in their full vigour among the dependent nations (ii, 419 ; 439 ; 
444 ' n 455). That under the K^rlings the Assembly retained, 
in theory at least, its old popular character is plain from a crowd 
of passages collected by Waits, iii. 468 et seq, ; and his general 
conclusion (iii. 486) is : “ Man kanxi nicht zweifeln, dans es 
ein allgemeines Recht der Freien blieb, sich auf der grossen 
Jahresversammlung einzufinden : eben durum heisst sie die 
allgemeine, und von der Gesammtheit odor Menge des Volks ist 
bfter die Rede.' 1 

(40) Page 142. — Among the Bavarian^ and Allemans wo find 
provisions enforcing attendance at the Assemblies. But these 
were not unknown even at Athens, as we see from the graphic 
description of Aristophanes in the openiug scene of the 
Achamians — 

69 tor in' oBrrft tuplat 

Miyfjt iprtMos t Tl*H 
0 1 8’ ir iyopf X«A oC<n t j kO* temi *drm 
rb ffxwb* r& wf*4vop. 

The appointment of spocial Scfu>ff*n f Scahini , jZchevins, seems 
to have arisen from the necessity of insuring that some one 
should be ready to discharge the duties of the Assembly. Bee 
Waits, iii. 487, iv. 325, and especially the chapter beaded Die 
Schtjflen in Savigny’s Gttchiehto dee Rimiechm Rechit, 8a vigny's 
distinct conclusion (i. 197) is that u der Untorschied tag nur 
darin, dass die 8cahinen, als offentiiche Personen, die Verp- 
fiichtung batten, als Bchoffon den Gerichten beyzuwohnen, 
whbrend ee in der Willkiihr der Ubrigen Freyen stand, am 
erscheinen wenn da wollten, nur mifc Ausnahme der drey 
gtossen Versammlungstago im Jahr, an welchen alls erscheinen 
musafcen/' 

In the first page of Domesday, we find that in Kent those 
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who were summoned to the Smpemtimd faikdfo appear were 
liable to forfeiture, provided the Assembly was held in tbe 
undent place on Pennenden Heath. They were not boundto go 
further. u Si fuerinfc pramoniti nt convenient ad sdrara, ibunt 


usque ad Pinnedennam, non longiea. £t si # non venermt, de hac 
forisfaetura et de aliis omnibus rex c. solidos habeWt” . - 


(41) Page 144,— See History of Federal Government, i 211, 
271. So Thucydides (i. 125) remarks that in the Assembly 
of the Lacedaemonian Confederacy — which, though not a true* 
confederation, made some approach to it as being an Assembly of 
independent stalls— each city great and small had an equal 
vote, i/^ov hrriyayov rots (vfifid\oir amunv o<rot iraprjauv 
*cw ftctfovt «at iXdcnrovi roXct, /cat to irA rftos hfn^icravto itoktfUw* 

(4a) Page 144. — This fact is preserved to us by Strabo and 
quoted in History of Federal Government, i. 209. 

(43) Page 145,— See Hist. Fed. Gov. i. 272 and compare the 

enfranchisement of the smaller Arcadian towns by Philopoimdn, 
i. 626. • 

( 44 ) Page 145. — Compare Hist. Fed. Gov. i. 270. 

(45) Pag© 146.— So Livy (i. 43) remarks of the Comltia 
Oenturiata of Servius: “non, tit ab Romulo traditum aster! 
servaverant reges, viritim suffragium eadem vi eodemque jure 
promiscue omnibus datum est ; sed grades facts, ut neque 
exclusus quisquam suffragio videretur, et vis ornnes penes 
primores civitatis esaet.” This passage takes for granted that 
the votes given in the Assembly will pot be the votes of indi- 
viduals but those of tribes or centuries, otherwise the word 
vtVMm might be misunderstood. In the Gomitia of the local 
Tribes one man’s vote was aa good as another’s within the tribe. 
80 in the Gomitia of the Centuries one man's vote was *»f»4 
•* another's within the century. But in the local tribe* there 
me no distinction of birth or renk; while in the Odmiti%i{ 
Centuries cere we* token that the rote of the few risk 
who formed one. oentury should be eqtael to the vote of the 
men, poor men who formed enother century. In this w»y 
it might bo mid Ihefc in the Assembly of the Trib es- - e nd in ilmt 
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of 4b e Ciarim also— votes ware taken ririftm; one man's vote 
wm as good an another's in a sense in which it was not so in the 
Assembly of the Centuries* One man's vote really did count 
for as much aa another's* except so far as one tribe or curia might 
contain more citujens than ^another, a distinction which had 
nothing to do with birth or wealth. 

(46) Page 146. — On the other hand* the yearly Senate is 

always spoken of as one of the specially democratic institutions 
of Athens, and, when the Four Hundred take possession of the 
government, one of their first* acts is to turn out the Senate 
by force. See Thucydides, viii 6D. • * 

(47) Page 146. — On the lessening of the powers of the Areio* 
pagos see Grote, v. 480 et seqq. The truth is that, in a body 
elected for life, a feeling which may be called aristocratic, though 
not necessarily oligarchic, can hardly fail to grow up. Each 
member, as he enters it, is gradually brought within the influence 
of the general sentiment. 

• 

(48) Page 147. — The Censors named the Senators, but it was 
usual for them at each census to place on the roll of Senators 
those whom the people bad chosefl to magistracies since the 
last census. The people thus indirectly chose the Senate, 

(49) Page 148.— See the passages collected in a note at l 264 
of the History of Federal Government. 

(50) Page 148.— Thuc. in. 36-46. 

($1) Page 148.— Thoc. vi. 8-28. 

(52) Page 148. — Xen. Hell. i. 7. 

<53) Page 148.— Sallust, Bell Cat. 60-53. 

(54) Page 149.— Under Augustus and Tiberius the comitk 
, gradually became a mere name. Gains professed to restore the 
Assembly to its old powers, but after a while he took away hie 
own gift* The words in which Didn Cassius (lix* 20) describes 
this change are worth quoting; &*&*** yty rb* &px* ipsw&f 
afoot r dvt Si fe«&w* u VyoripaK M nw roXA* xpfoy jwfikr 
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Utai tiip<i# x€XpyiMTutbm h &pav n r& vpovjidrrmv <r$ixn v6vnar x 
ltd iw <nrw8apxdrrw pdXurra. pbr firj wXtiwtw f) ocrtm dp&r&u 
48a brayy<X\6rrw, ti U iron teat Mp tov ApiBfi op ybo&ro, SutpoXtb 
yovfdrvv 1 rpfa AMyXovt, rX /xcv ar^fMt rvp fypoKparias tawfrro, 
tpyov & o684v abnp lytyrcro, teal Sm^ovro wr* qvrov a&hy rov IVifou 
Kardrifirferav kAk rovrov ri /Ah' cCXXa xadamp Kal hrl rov Tt0€piov 
Ka$icrraro. 

( 55 ) Pago 150. — See Growth of the English Constitution, 
162. 

a 

* ( 56 ) Page 160.-e-Ib. 82. Norman Conquest, i. 102. * 

(57) P a g® 153. — Such for instance as the Parliaments which 
appointed the Balie which banished and restored Cosmo de* 
Medici. Sismondi, ix. 39, 44. 

( 58 ) Page 154. — See Norman Conquest, ii. 339. Growth of 
the English Constitution, 7. 

* 

(59) P*g e 155.— On the steps by which the Great Council of 
Venice, from its foundation in 1172, finally became, between 
1286 and 1319, the primary Assembly of an aristocratic body, 
see Sismondi, iii. 289; Daru, Histoire de Venise, vi. 11-14. 
After this process, called terror del amsiglio, the Council con- 
sisted of all who were then members and their descendants. 
By this means several ancient families were shut out. As this 

* oligarchic body grew, the older democratic Assembly, without 
being formally abolished, gradually went out of use. 

I do not know enough of the history of Poland to be able 
to trace out in detail the steps by which the election of the King 
became vested in the general Comitia of the nobles, to the 
exclusion both of the Diet And of the rest of the nation. But 
it certainly was so from the extinction of the house of Jagelkm. 

( 60 ) Page 156.— See above, note 40. 

( 6 t) Page 156.— The most important branches of the judicial 
power of the House of Lords seem likely to come to an end. 
that is to say, the separation between the legislative and the 
judicial branches of the Government will at last be fully 
carried out 
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(1) Page 160. — See note 59 on Lecture V . * 

(2) Page 160. — I do not mean that I have any doubt that 

both the Euputrids at Athens and the Patricians at Home really 
had their origin in a body of old citizens, because there is quite 
proof enough in the way of inference and analogy to make it 
plain that such was the case, I mean that it is only from 
inference and analogy that we can say anything about the 
matter, that we have no records, such iU *vo have of later times, 
nor even tj^e witness of an intelligent observer from outside, 
such as we have in the ease of the early days of our own 
forefathers. * 

(3) Page l 60 - — It should not be forgotten that both actual 
slavery, the state of the Jmhc, and the milder state of the villain 
died out in England, and was never formally abolished. Every- 
body knows this in the case of villainage, but I suspect that 
many people do not fully understand that actual slavery ever 
existed in England. When the Judges in the lust century 
declared that there could not be a slave on English ground, 
they made an excellent piece of legislation, but it was essentially 
a piece of legislation, and its authors would perhaps have been 
amazed to hear of the Bristol slave-trade in the eleventh century 
and of Baint Wulfstan's labours to put it down. 

(4) Page 161. — On the liti or latzi see note 5 on Locturo V, 

(5) F*ge 161. — Bee the description of the Old-Baxona quoted 

in note 76 on Lecture III*, and compare the earlier description 
of the stone people in Nitbard, ir. 2 : *' Qua? gens omnia in tribus 
ordinibus divisa consietit; sunt enim inter illos qui edhilingi, 
* Y 
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sunt qui frilingi, sunt qai lam illortitn lingua dicuntur; Jatina 
vero lingua hoc sunt; nobilee, ingenuilea, atque servile*/' Ha 
goes on to speak of 41 frilingi lazzique, quorum infinite multi* 
tudo est.” 

(6) Page 162. — This is the view of Waite, i. 86 t 44 Die 
FUrsten sind von dem Adel durchaua verse hieden. Ioh seize 
das deutsche Wort, wo Tacitus ‘principes 1 nennt. 4 Nobiles' 

habe ich Adlige, 4 nobilitas ’ Adel iibersetzt Die Fiirsten 

(principes) werden in den Volksversammlungen gewahlt.” 

a • 

(7) P&g® 162.-*See Norman Conquest, i. 81. 

(8) Page 165. — On the Interrex, see above, p. 94. 

(9) Pag® 166. — 1 have referred to this story in Historical 
Essays, Second Series, ii. 92. The whole description in Sallust 
(Bell. Jug. 63, 64) is most remarkable. Fully to take it in, 
three* things must be borne in mind. First, that the Consulship 
was in the free gift of the people themselves. Secondly, that 
Metollus was a plebeian. Thirdly, that Marius had risen from 
one post to another till he had reached the Prfttorship, the 
office next in rank to t^e Consulship itself. Afscr it should 
be noticed that Sallust uses the word Plebes, no longer in 
opposition to Patricii , but in opposition to Nobilitas. Sallust 
tells us how Marius was elected to the post of military tribune 
and then goes on : 44 Delude ab eo magistr&tu, alium post alituu 
sibi peperit: semperque in potestatibus eo modo agitabat ut 
ampliore quom gerebat dignus liaberetur j tamen is ad id locorum 
tabs vir (nain postea ambition© pneceps datus eat) consuls to to 
appetere non audebat. Etiarn turn alios magistrate plebes, 
consulatum nobilitas, inter se per man us tradebat. Novus nemo 
tarn clarus neque tam egregiis factis ©rat, quin is indigttus ilto 
honor© et quasi pollutus haberetur/' He theh goes on to tell 
how Metellus tried by friendly remonstrances to persuade Marius 
not to stand for the Consulship : 44 no tam prava inciperet, neu 
super fortunam animum gcreret, non omnia omnibus cupieuda 
ease, deber© iUi res anas satis placer© : postremo caveret id peter© 
a populo Romano quod ill! jure negaretur/' At last he is be- 
trayed into an insult : it would be time enough for Marius to 
stand for the Consulship when his own son the young Metellus 
could be his colleague ; “ Stepius eadem postulant! fertur dutisae. 
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Oft feetimret abire ; satis mature ilium cum filio suo eommlatuui 
petiturum. Is so tempore in contubernio patri* ibidem mill- 
tabat, annos natu cirdter xr.” 

This language, in the mouth of one who was himself a plebeian, 
show^s how thoroughly the ne^ notion of nobility had supplanted 
the old, Meteilus speaks to Marius as Appius Claudius might 
have spoken to a forefather of Metetlua. It shows also how com* 
ptetely a mere customary prescription often seems to some minds 
to have more than the force of law, to bo almost part of the 
^ order of nature. 

( 1 $) Page 106, — See Norman Conquest, L 85*et seqq. Growth 
of the English Constitution, 43 et eeqq. 


(u) Page 167. — Eorl or Jarl is now held to be a contraction 
of Balder (see Mar Miiller, Science of Language, ii. 260, 7th«4)> 
It is quite in agreement with this that the shorter form should 
prevail among the Danes, among whom names commonly appear 
in a shorter form thau they do in English. And it would seem 
to follow from this derivation that the femiliar jingle between 
Bart and Cmrl is simply a jingle. But this is one of those facts 
which are* simply philological. Historically, AW —that is, as 
the name of a particular office, as distinguished from the general 
sense of noble — is a distinct title from BMonnm^ the place of 
which it took. We first hear of Bertas in the Danish hosts 
against which Alfred fought. Then the title was borne, as 
might be expected, by the Danish chiefs who settled in North- 
umberland ; lastly, under Cnut, it was extended to all England 
and supplanted Ealdortnan. See Norman Conquest, l 76, 277, 
405, 646. * 

The word Tkegn , as far as we are concerned, starts from the 
meaning of servant* and thence rises to its higher political and 
social meaning. But it would seem that the primary meaning 
of all waa rather man, and thence strain*, much like the word 


man itself in its relation to ford> Other cases are our knave. 
Snake, and the Greek wait ; or again eniht, hneht, which, starting 
from the notion of youth, has passed through that of service into 
the opposite meanings of the modem German Knecht and the 
English knight. Though Tkegn seems never on the Continent 
to have received the same fixed meaning as it did in England, 


t* 


the word ia rarioua (drat, w familiar enough, m we Me from. 
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the Degem in the second stanza of the ^ibelungm^Zied, A 
number of forms and uses of the word are collected in the old 
Thesaurus of Schilter (1738) under the word Diu. 

( 12 ) Page 167* — This meaning perhaps comes $ut most Strongly 
in the use of the adjective fegenlic. Thus in the Song of Maldon 
(see Growth of English Constitution, p. 46) Offa is said to lie 
thane like by his lord Brihtnoth ; 

He lag Segenlice 

Scodno gehende. * 

* » • 

And in a very remarkable document in Kemble’s Codex Diplo- 

maticus (iv. 54), describing the doings in a Scirgem 6 t in Here- 
fordshire, a woman named E&nw 6 ne, whose son Eadwine was 
trying to dispossess her of some lands, says to three Thegns who 
are sent to her, “ DoS J>egenlice and wel.” That is, in modern 
language, “ Act like gentlemen.” 

( 13 ) Page 168. — The word tyisml is, according to Waitz (iv. 
205), of Celtic origin, and it seems to have started from the 
same point, and to have risen in much the same %ay, as our 
word tkegn. In some cas^s (Waitz, iv. 229) “ serviens,” “servi- 
tiura,” and other cognate words are used as equivalents to it. 
But I must venture wholly to dissent from this great scholar 
when he says (210) that the vassalage of the Carolingi&n age 
had nothing whatever to do with the old comifatus. 

" Mit der alten Gefolgschaft hat die VassaUitiit nichts *n 
thun; ohne Grund hat man in alterer und neueror Eeit beide 
zusammengeworfen oder doch an einander gekniipft. Die Va»~ 
sallitat wird anders begriindet, hat anclere Folgen, hat zugleich 
eine viel weitere Ausdehnung als jene.” 

To me it seems that the difference between the two things 
is exactly the same as the difference between the Frankish king- 
ship, while the Franks were still a wandering people* and the 
Frankish kingship, when its Kings held a territorial dominion 
over a largo part of Europe and had begun to deck themselves 
with the Imperial titles of Rome. The character of the institution 
has in each case greatly changed, but it is still the Same in* 
stitution modified by change of circumstances. Indeed Waits 
himself says pretty much what I mean when he says (158) : 
“DarUber kann nacb allem was vorliegt kein Zweifel sein^/daga 
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d#r Kmpfang von Beneficium mi *ich ein V©rtaltni*» mhw 
per^nlioher Verbiudung, von Verpflichtung uud Ergcbeuheit 
begrimdete, dem Konig ge genliber don allgemcinen Pfiichten dor 
SUatsangehorigen ©in engeres persunliches Band hin*ufligte> 
Bios aber erhielt 14 dieser Zeit semen bestimmten Ausdrucfc* 
seine feet© Form durch die Commendation oiler den Eintritt in 
die Vassailitat, die, urspruuglieh auf andern Gruudlagen er- 
wachaen, jetzt in die engste Verbindung init den Beneficien g©» 
treten, ja zu dem eigen tlich clmrakteristiscbem Merkmal fttr diem 
> ge worden ist.” I had not read this later part of Waiti's work 
wheiwl wrote the second chapter of the History of the Norman 
Conquest, and, though it supplies a vast mass of illustration in 
detail, I see no reason to give up the view which t have there 
net forth after Palgrave and Kemble. 

Wait* remarks (iv. 242) tliat the system of vassalage grew 
much faster in the Romance than in the purely Teutonic lands. 
This would naturally follow if, as I hold, the fully developed 
feudal relation arose by the union of a Roman and a Teutonic 
relation in the same person. 

The way in which the feudal idea, the personal relation of 
fort/ and vd&sal, supplanted the strictly political notion of duty 
to the Commonwealth and to the King as iU head is well put 
forth by Waitz, iv. 241. He quotes a variety of phrase* showing 
how the King gradually came to be looked on chiefly in his 
character of lord. He might have added our old phrase of 
Cynthia font and our modern phrase of “ our Ixml the King.’' 

(14) Page 168. — I have said something on this head in the 
second volume of the Norman Conquest, p. 270. Compare also 
the remarks of Pal grave, Normandy, ii. 11. 

(15) Pag© 168.— We seem to see a trace of the comUatu* in 
the ** globus ferocismmorum juvenum ” who surround Romulus 
in Livy, L 12, and in the “delecU rnanus prosidii causa ” who 
surround the Dictator A ulus Po&tumius in ii. 20. 

(t6> Pag© 160.— W© seem to be at Him or at Maiden, when 
are tend how, in the fight by the Gmaikos, the companion 
D&maratos (Arrian, L 15, 0> given his spear to Alexander when 
hi© own is broken i Ai^parot 8c, dvty> KoptV&ot r&v dptf 
tyedposv SIS eew afaf to ahroi &6pv< 
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(iy) Pegs 170. — ' The Roman clients would be in old English 
phrase not eo much thegns os Iwf'tater** The relation of the 
lotfamer was surely a variety, though a very low variety, of the 
mumfatut; and even a churl might have his loafaator*, as appears 
from the 25th law of JSthelberhte “ Gif man oeorhes htaf-sstan 
ofslrehU, vi scillingum gebcte.” 

(18) Page 173. — At Bern the young patrician was literally 
apprenticed to political life by the singular institution of the 
Autmvtand, a copy of the real commonwealth with councils and , 
magistrates of its own. The SchuUheiss or chief magistrate of 
the mimic republic was oommonly elected a member of the Great 
Council of the real one. See the account in Coxe’e Travels in 
Switzerland, ii.*231* In his day, as in the earlier days of Bishop 
Burnet, travellers did not disdain to study the institutions of 
the country. 

(19) Page 174. — I havo before me, in a GtoyraphiscltAs statu - 
tisch-topograpJii&cfas Lexicon wn Franken (Ulm, 1801), iv. 46, 
a list of the twenty-tlyee patrician families of Niiraberg, three 
of them had been admitted as lately as 1788, but none of these 
41 novi homines u seem to have actually held seats in the Semite. 

« 

(ao) Page 176. — Numbers xxxv. 0 j Deuteronomy iv. 41 ; 
jrix, 2; Joshua xx. 2. The right is however by the Hebrew 
law strictly confined to the slayer who Ivated not in times past 
the man whom he slew. It would therefore not cover the case 
of the old Teutonic Fahdt. 

(ai) Page 176. — The Iuwb of Alfred (42) set forth the general 
principle that no man is to appeal to force till he has tiled legal 
means ; “ Eke we bebdaft, se mon se pe his gefkn ham-sittendne 
wite, p»t he ne feohte ter phm Je him ryhtes bidde, n Then 
follow a number of rules regulating the cases in which private 
war is allowed, the last of which is, if he finds a man with his 
wife, daughter, sister, or mother ; “ And mon mbt feohtan 
orwlge, gif he gcanM efc bfcerne wt his ifewum wife befcjnedum 
durum o We under knre rebn, o95e set his dbhter (twumborenre, 
oOTe set his twister {mwum^borenre, oftfce set his mMder, pe 
wears tb ifewum wife forgifen his fader.” The Athenian law on 
this subject comes out in the First Oration of Lysias, wham the 
skyer of Eratosthenes defends himself on the ground of tfc^ 
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adultery of the skin man with his wife. The case U mom 
remarkable because Eratosthenes offered money, which the 
husband refused, determining, as he said, to carry out the Law ; 

o&r fftMfrurfiijTtt, $ dvSpts, AU' t^toAoye d$ur<tr, teal <hn*t fxlnr j*ij 
AtfoAhy fynfiokti ko+ he ireuev, droriW $’ bvtjuK V XMf****' tyw 
Si ry /Uf heffrov TtpyfiaTt o\> owtxupovr, tqv & rip *&c«* wpor 
rjftovv flmi Kvpuxtrtpov, kcw ravn/r &a#ov r»> Swops $ v 6p«t« Suaiord- 
tj/f cTvow fiyrf<rdp€voi rots fa roiavra ^rtn/SrootMrtK 4rd£art, 

The Roman law on this head comes out in the Lex, Julia, 

» which gives the power of slaving the adulterer to either the 
husband or the father. 8ee Huschke, Jurisprudent!!* Antejus* 
tiniana, 560 et eeqq. There in the 14 Mosaicarftm et Romanarum * 
Legum Collatio ” the rights of the father and the husband are 
carefully distinguished according to the rescripts of the Emperors 
and the opinions of the great lawyers. 

(22) Page 177. — See History of Federal Government, i. 381. 

(23) Page 177. — On all this see Allen’s note on the Judicial 
Power, Royal Prerogative, 88. 

(24) Pn^ 178.— Leviticus xxiv. 10. See the article Taiw in 
the Dictionary of Greek and Roman ^Antiqui ties. 

(25) Page 178. — See the well-known passage, Ilia*! ix. 638. 

wjA^t* «ol flip rfs r* xafftyr^roio $4rot9 
woivhv, fl o5 waithi 4 M$*to r«fp#idro» 4 
nal y 4 flip 4y Wwp mfrroi, *iKk’ ktarivat, 
row r' ifrrrr&trai tcpa&lj] *ai tvfibt by^Ptep, 
rotter hiafiipov’ 

(a6) Page 178.— In Iliad, vi. 46, Adrvstoa craves his Ufa of 
Menelaos and offers a ransom — <rv 5’ a£ta &i£<u dvoou— Menelsos 
is inclined to spar© him, but Agamemnon steps in and slays 
Adrestofi himself, and the poet approves the act. 

At tlwA* Arp Ah Afit#$ +p4r*s fait, 

« tfftp* T*pttv*r m 

Compare the slaughter of Lykaon by Achi Ileus, Iliad xxL 
341-34. Achilleus, in the same spirit, refuses the ransom. 

(i7)Pag* 178.— Tacito* (Germania, 13), after mentioning the 
^severer p uniehme nto awarded to traitor* and imitator* of iouthem 


f 4.: 
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vices, adds : “Bed et levioribus delictis ” |Mr, Kemble, i 2fl r 
remarks that among these lesser crimes homicide must be 
reckoned], “pro modo, jxena ; equorum pecorumque numero 
convict! multantur, pars multse Regi, vel civitati pars ipsi, qui 
vindicatur, vel propinquis ejus exgolvitur.” So 21 ; “ Suscipero 
tarn inimicitias, sou patris, sou propincjui, quam amicitias, uecesse 
est : nec implocabiles durant. Luitur enim etiarn homicidium 
certo armentorum ac pecorum numero, recipitque satisfactionew 
uni verso domus ; utiliter in publicum ; quia perioulosiores sunt 
inimicitifle juxta libertateui.” On the growth of legislation on 4 
these matters, see Mr. Tylor dh 41 Primitive Society ” in # the 
^Contemporary Review, May, 1873. 

(28) Pago 179. — There is an elaborate scale of this kind in 
the earliest monument of English jurisprudence, the Laws of 
/Ethelberht ; but we find the degrees of bodily injury drawn out 
with no doas care in the Laws of Alfred three hundred year** 
later. The series begins at No. 45 and goes on to the end of 
the collection of Laws. Schmid, 98. 

♦ 

(29) Page 179. — See the scale of Wergilds in th^ Law> of 
JElfred, 27 et soqq. (Schmid, 86), and on the whole subject see 
Kemble's chapter on 44 Fiehdp and Wergyld.” 

(30) Page 179. — See the Jaws of Ine, 23, 24 ; 32, 33 (Schmid, 
30, 34). We do not find this distinction in the Laws of JKthel 
berht, from whose realm the Britons had been swept away, nor 

4 in the Laws of JElfred, by whose time the Britons under West* 
Saxon rule had become English, but we do find it in the Laws 
of Ine, in whose time all Somerset from the Axe south-westward 
was a recent conquest within which Englishman and Briton were 
still distinguished. 

(31) Page 179. — On the royal u wyild 9 and the payment made 
by the Kentishinen for the blood of Mul and by the Mercians 
for the blood of ^Elfwine of Northumberland, see Kemble, i. 
279-287. 

(3a) Page 180.— In the time of Edward the Fourth, the then 
Lord Berkeley with his followers met his neighbour and kinsman 
Lord lisle with his followers at Nibley Green, A battle followed, 
in which Lord Lisle was defeated and slain. Lord Berkeley had 
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in the end to compromise the matter by a money payment to the 
widow of the slain man. This is, as far as I know, the last 
example in England either of private war or of the payment of 
the uwgikL 

(33) P ft g* l®2. — In the choir of Brecon Priory church is the 
monument of a local worthy, one of whose merits is said to have 
been that he was a “ zealou* defender of the rights of the 
inhabiting burgesses against foreigners.” 

( 34 ) Pag* 184. —See the article on Swiss Federal Reform in 
the British Quarterly Review, April, IS73. a 

( 35 ) Page 185. — The relation of a British dependency to Groat 
Britain is, even in the wise of a colony enjoying the largest 
measure of self-government, fmioikic in two points. The colony 
may be involved in a war in which it has no concern, and to 
which its consent is not asked, even in tlint indirect- way in 
which the consent of the mother-country may be said to be 
asked to a war. It also receives a Governor — whatever may Ik* 
the real amount of his powers — whom ft does not choose and 
whom it caftnot dismiss, while it has not, as Parliament and the 
constituencies have at home, any Ricans of controlling those 
who appoint him. The Isle of Man and the Ghnnnel Islands, 
dependencies which possess full internal self-government, but 
which still are liable to be legislated for by a Parliament in 
which they are not represented, are. by their geographical 
nearness to us, brought much more within the strict notion 
of ir€ptQucou But such a dominion as India stands of course in 
a relation which is rather provincial tlum perioikic. Still there 
is a wide difference between the inlutbiUuils of British depend- 
encies of any kind and the subjects of Venice, Home, or any 
other ruling city. The subjects of Home or Venice, and in 
exactly the same way the subject** of Bern or V ri, were strictly 
subjects (Unterthancn) ; they not only had uo voice in the affair* 
of the ruling state, but they liad no means of obtaining any* 
But, in the case of British dependencies, the inhabitant# are 
British subjects (Cives) ; their country may be said to be in a 
perioikic or provincial relation, but they themselves are not 
personally provincials or rcpanxot, because they are British sub- 
jects, and, if they take up their abode in the United Kingdom, 
they can at once exercise all the rights of British subjects. 
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(36) Page 180; — I have before me a pamphlet called Verfoe- 
eunyn-Skizzm deft freim und JIameetiidte Liibeck , Bremen md 
Hamburg, by Professor C. J. Worm (Hamburg, 1841), where 
(p. 115) X find this comment: “Das bei derated tische (Lflbeck 
und Hamburg gemeinsam angehorende) Gebift ist eine Anomalie, 
rtber ebon keine grosser© als das Yerhaltniss der Herrschaft 
Kniphausen im deutschen Bunde.” In the Low-Dutch of the 
Hants© Towns the subjects were called Undereaten . 

(37) Page 186. — See History of Federal Government, i. 4 

* 582-638, * « 

*• 

(38) Page 187.— I forbear from enlarging minutely upon 
medieval Swiss history, because I trust to have opportunities 
of doing so more thoroughly, both in a longer and a shorter 
form. There is hardly any other part of the world which 
supplies such varied forms of political knowledge. 

(39) Page 187. — It would call for more minute knowledge 
than we have to say what were the exact points of likeness and 
unlikeness between the Lacedemonian srtpiWot and*the Italian 
allies of Borne, The Italian allies no doubt retained full local 
self-government , subject only to any occasional interferences 
which the policy of Borne might deem called for. On the whole, 
their position might seem much better than that of the Laconian 
inptoiKm. At the same time we must remember that the mpCmo* 
had towns of their own, And there is one most remarkable 
passage in Herodotus, where they seem to be put much more 
nearly on a level with Sparta than any one would have expected, 

1 mean where Ddmaratos (vii, 234) tells Xerxes that there are 
many cities of the Lacedemonians, of which Sparta is the chief, 
and her men the bravest. Mr. Grot© also remarks tbut we have 
no right to assume that the condition of all the perioikic towns 
was exactly the same. Some, like Amykl&i, seem to have been 
favoured above others. 5 

(40) Page 188, -—It should not be forgotten that, during 
several years of the sixteenth century, Bern held the southern 
side of the Lake as well as the northern. These districts of 
Northern Savoy probably did not lose much at the time— unlee* 
we are to bring in theological controversies— by bring gtve^ 
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h*ek from the rule of the Bernese aristocracy to that of their 
<yro Duke* hut, had they then shared the fate of their brethren 
on the northern shore, they would probably share it still. 

(4*) ***8® 189.— ^e© Historical Essays, Second Series, p, H3. 

(4») 189.— -Corinth at least could boast (Thucydides, 

i. 38) of the good terms on which she stood with all her colonies 
except Korkyra : 17 /ict? Si ov8' a foot 0 o/m* hrl rf {?wa roiW 
vppifya&u Karoucurat, dAA’ firt ng jfotyuovtf r« «fwu kcu r<k thcotti 
0avfMi£t<r6at. at yow dXXat driftfwu TifiCxriw fffi&t* MaX /idAurro vrd 
dwo ikw <rrtpy6fX€$cu And it is to be noticed that this language* 
seems to imply a certain political autliority on the part of Corinth 
over her colonies, which comes out more clearly when wo find 
that the Corinthian colony of Potidaia received certain yearly 
magistrates from the rnotlior-city (Thuc. i. 56 : root 
yows . . - o&s Kara «ro? ixaxrrov KnptvOux. orcuvor), and that even 
while Potidaia was a dependent ally of Athens. So little did 
Athens meddle with the internal constitutioxia of her depend- 
encies. 
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(j) Page 193 — It is plain however that something like Com 

et zxk — n-TbS: 

Wl * OmUw CambrenMs. One could hardly ask for a 
better setting forth of the relation in which the Romance 
languages stand to the Latin than is given by the great friar 
in his Opus rertium, c. 35 (p. 90, Brewer). ■* Et hoc videmus 

nrieta l0nU r >US d } Ver “ iS ejusdem lin S"“ i «»m idioma est pro- 

oXum " 8U “f di8tinCta " b aHaj ut Kcardicum et 

Gallicum, et Provinciate, et omnia idiomata a fiuibus Apulia. 

;:rr l r Hispau r ^ ^ in a tSz 

uua et eadem, secundum # ubstantiam, sed variata secundum 
nhomata diverse « In the next page he speaks „f the S£k 
Knowledge of Robert Grosseteste. 

Gimldus, one may fairly say, noticed several of the points 

* chance'nf * Rm ?“ 8 al1 tllB A, >' an languages of which he had any 
chance of coming across, and the British element in him gave 

Thera Wlder lleld of observation than most of his contemporaries, 
S“ ro two passages on this subject in the Itinerarium 
Kambnw r n the former <i. 8, p. 75, Dimock) he had just 

d tir 18 ! 07 Bb ° Ut A bv Wh ° had ,earnet l *»«• laugmtge 
of the Elves, which was very like Greek. He goes on to remark 

the analogies between Greek and Bret- Welsh, and his legendary 
explanation of them is at least not worse than the theoiy which 
explained the likeness between Sanscrit and Greek by the Indian 
expedition of Alexander, 

“Erant autern verba . . . Grteco idiomati valde conformia. 
Cum eium aquam requirebant, dicebant ttfor ydonw,; quod 

i IVor enim aqua eorum lingua. Scat 
* Graeco, dicebatur : undo et vasa aquatics Tdrim dicun tur : et 
J>uur lingua Britannico similiter aqua dicitur. Item - ?i mt 
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requirentes diceban^ Halytin ydarum ; id os t, salem affer. Hal 
vero Grace sal dicitur, et hakyn Britannice, lingua manque 
Britannica, propter diutinam qttam Britones, qui tunc Trojani, 
et postea Britones a Brnto eorum duce sunt voeati, post Troj* 
excidium morarn iy • Gracia ^fuerant, in multis Grace idiomati 
conformis invenitur." 

He then goes on to remark the interchange between the 
initial 8 and the aspirate. 44 Hio autem inihi notabile videtur, 
quod in uno verbo tot linguae con venire non invenio, sicut in 
isto. Hal enim Grace, Haiti n Britan nice, Haiti n similiter 
Hiljernice ; Jlalgein , y interpftsitu, lingua priedicta. Item ml 
Latino, — quia, ut ait Priscianus, in quihuadftm dictionibus pro* 
aspirations ponitur s; ut Hal Gra»ce, ml latino; htmt\ semi ; 
hepta, septem , — Bel Gallice, mutntione a vocal is in e, a Lati no ; 
additione t litera, salt Anglicc, soul Teutonics Habctis ergo 
septem linguas, vel octo, in liac una dictione plurinuuu con- 
cordantes.” 44 Teutoniee M here must mean some form of the 
Low-Dutch. 

In the other pas sage (i. 15, p. 194, Dimock) he notices other 
likenesses between Bret- Welsh and Latftn and Greek* several of 
the numeials being among his instances. 

44 Notandum etiam, quod verba lingua? Britaimira omnia 
fere vel Gneco conveniunt vel l&tino. Graxii Vdor aquain 
vocant, Britones Duur ; salem Hal, Britones Halein ; Mis, Tis 
pro ego et tu, Britones autem Mi, Ti ; Onoaia, Knou, Pent a, Deca, 
Pimp, Dec. Item Latini fronum dicunt, et tripodein, gladimn, 
et loricam ; Britones froin, trebeth, eledhif, et lhuric , unico unig, 
cane can, belua beleu.” 

I do not undertake to vouch for Giraldtia' Bret- Welsh, but 
Mr. Dimock gives the British words in their modem shape. Ho 
says that he does not understand where Uiraldus found his viit 
and lia as Greek for tyo and (a. 1 conceive that what Gtraldus 

bad got hold of was the modern plurals p,tU and We 

must remember that in those centuries, setting aside men of 
exceptional learning like Roger Bacon, a man who wanted to 
pick up a few words of Greek would have more chance of getting 
them froifc an Italian sailor than from any scholar of Paris or 
new-born Oxford. 

(a) Page 195. — I have collected a few passages of the way in 
which Addison speaks of these matters. The name u Gothic/' 
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glorious to us in one way from theme&ory of Ulfilaa and 
Theodoric, and no leas glorious in another way from its applica- 
tion, however strange* to the national architecture of England, 
Germany, and France, is with Addison always a word of 
contempt In No. 63 the “hestl^n temple consecrated to the 
God of Dulness ” is described as “a monstrous fabric built after 
the gothic manner, and covered with innumerable devices in 
that barbarous kind of sculpture. 1 ' He goes in and sees “the 
deity of the jfiace dressed in the habit of a monk/ 1 In No. 70 
he has something to say about “ the Gothic manner in writing/' t 
which, it seems, “ pleases only sdfth as have formed to themselves 
*a wrong artificial •taste upon little fanciful authors and writers 
of epigram/' It is by a sort of Nemesis that we are told in the 
same paper that Homer wrote his poems “ in order to establish 
among the Greeks an union which was so necessary for their 
safety ” in times when their “collection of many governments ” 
“gave the Persian Emperor, who was their common enemy, 
many advantages over them by tbeir mutual jealousies and 
animosities/' It is however in this paper that he first calls 
attention to the real poiver of Chevy Chase, though in the next 
paper (74), when he speaks of it, he winds up his criticisms with 
saying : u If this song had been written in the Gothic manner* 
which is the delight of all *our little wits whether writers or 
readers, it would not have hit the taste of so many ages/* One 
would be curious to know what epithet Addison would have 
given to the “ manner" of the songs of Brunanburh and Malden. 
*In No. 36, not unfittingly following a paper about “ Ph&ramond 
King of the Gauls ” — who in another paper (480) has courtiers 
with French names — we find some strange Irind of head-dress 
spoken of as a 14 Gothic building/' To be sure iu No. 329 Sir 
Iioger is, one degree more respectfully, compared to “ the figure 
of an old Gothic king/ 1 

Two graver passages are worth referring to, one (No. 416) 
where Addison compares the Pantheon at Home with a ^Gothic 
cathedral,” and says “how little” any one, “in proportion, is 
affected with the inside of the medieval building, though it be 
five times larger than the other; which can arise from nothing 
else but the greatness of the manner in the one* and the mean- 
ness in the other/’ So, in No. 201, he takes upon himself to 
'explain the origin of ecclesiastical vestments and ceremonies, 
which he accounts for in this fashion 
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“ A Gothic bishopf perhaps, thought it proper to repeat such 
a form in SUph particular shoes or slippers ; another fancied is 
would be very decent if such a part of public devotions was 
performed with a mitre on his head, and a crosier in his hand. 
To this a brother Vandal, as wise as the others, adds an antic 
dress* which he oonfceived would allude very aptly to such and 
such mysteries, till by degrees the whole office has degenerated 
into an empty show/' 

Did Addison really fancy Ulfilas sitting dow*^ to device a 
particular kind of shoe 1 

m 

(f) Page 195 . — u It is not long ago that one^>f them, [English* 
travellers] half unconsciously becoming the mouth-piece of a 
Russo-Scandinavian theory of history, talked with an odd air of 
spontaneous contempt of ‘ tliat mushroom nation the Lithium 
ians.' This is like talking of ‘those parvenu families the 
Courtenays and the Deriugs 9 ; and it is a singularly unfortunate 
bit, because every other word of the Lithuanian a speech happen* 
to be a genuine and remarkable voucher of the very hoariest 
Aryan antiquity, sometimes pro- Homeric, end even pro-Vedk\ 
One is almost tempted to wish the writer up to his neck in a 
Lithuanian swamp, banished to the Lithuanian backwoods to 
keep company with the last living vgrb in mi, the hist old-world 
bison, and perhaps the last patriot.” — Selected Writings of 
Viscount Strangford, i. 6 . 

( 4 ) Pago 190.— I take my parable from the opening sentence 
of Saxo Grammaticus ; “ Dan et Angnl, a quibus Danorum Owpit 
origo, patre Humblo procreati, non solum conditores genii* 
nostra;, verum etiam rectores fuere.” He goes on to toll how 
A ng nl gave his name to a province, and how his descendants 
afterwards passed into Britain, while Dan staid at home. His 
wife, it may be noticed, was “ Grytha, summai inter Thmitono* 
dignitatis matrons. " 

A West-Saxon may perhaps kick at this genealogy, but it 
ought to pass for orthodox in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, 

( 5 ) Page 202.— See Hist, of Fed. Government, f. 404, 40L 

( 6 ) Page 202. — See Plutarch, Philopoimcn, 21. 

( 7 ) Page 203.— See Hist, of Fed. Government, i. 226. 
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(8) Page 204.— While the language of Ifclybios is Attic so far 
as the forma of the words are concerned, the Arcadian and 
Eleian inscriptions in JBoeckh (i. 705 et seqq.) have all more or 
less of a Doric tinge, ^and in some the digamma is kept on till 
a wonderfully late time. Thus in the inscription numbered 
1520, one so late as to contain tfie name # Lucius Mummius, 
we find the name Fcuro-rt'o^o? written in very ancient letters, and 
Mr. Warren (Greek Federal Coinage, 45) quotes FALEIQN as the 
legend on thg coins of the city which in high-polite Attic was 
called ’HA*?, but which seems, even in the second century »x\, 
to have still called itself FaAt?. • 

• • * 

( 9 ) Page 204. — The first stag© of this struggle was between 
the Greek colonists and the Carthaginians, the second between 
the Eastern Emperors and the Saracens. In each case both the 
contending parties were swallowed up by the lords of the neigh- 
bouring part of Italy, in the first case by the Romans, in the 
second by the Normans. 

( 10 ) Page 205.— Bee Jvnight’s Normans in Sicily, 244, 334. 

a 

( 11 ) Page 206. — On the conquest of Marseilles by Charles of 
Anjou and the fearful veageance taken on the defenders of 
the commonwealth, see the narrative of William of Nangia in 
D*Achery, Spicilegium, iii. 40. 

# ( 12 ) Page 205, — On the history of the Commonwealth of 

Cherson see Finlay, Byzantine Empire, i. 415. He refers to the 
fragment published by Ha.se in his notes to Leo the Deacon, p. 
503. But it is well to give the description in full, because I do 
not see where Mr. Finlay found the words “ cherish the institu- 
tions of Hellas,*’ though I do not doubt that they are borne out 
by the facts. The exact words of the Byzantine writer are : oi 
cfrt fiifibroTt jSacrtAun}? cvrota? dtraXcAavKores, ftvfi 'EAXipow 
Ttfxov TpoTwv iTryuXovfiOoiy avrovo/uiarv $4 fjJXtara $pyutv dmfoto^te 
KOI, <(Tf QfJUOpOi OKTft irpof TQV KH Ttk fit fiop€UX TOV^IoTpOW /fo<nA.CVOmi, 
prra roC (rrpary lo^vfir voXXw *a l hvdpu pdx>js hrafaotiai, fyko rt 
r« rot? hit ru irapa <r^uK aiVwK oi* diro&a^poKrf?, <k<iWk sal 
aWow&u kcu vnpa&txTtiv <r$a« (wi&crro. This is at the time 
of the submission of the city to the Russian Wladimir, The 
anonymous writer speaks of course from a purely Byzantine 
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potato! view. But it is odd to find him using the word ^EAWiu* 
st all, as in those days the word *EAV and its derives 
commonly meant pagan, as opposed to Christian* There is an 
example in page 464 of the same volume. 0 


(13) Page 206 . -*bn the exact position of Philip and Alexander 
with regard to Greefce, I have said what I have to say in the 
Essay on Alexander in the Second Series of Historical Essay* 
But I will here quote the words of Bishop Thirl wall, v. 470. 
fc The honour of a seat in the Ampkictyouie council, though 
conferred on the king, reflected %poa hi* people; it WHS equiva. 
lent to an act of naturalisation, which wiped otf the stain of its * 
semi-barbarian origin : the Macedonians might henceforward be 
considered as Greeks.** 


(14) Page 206. — Wee Strabo, v. 112; Appi&n, Milhr. J14, 
There is something strange in the look of the form* raAAo'^uwo* 
and TaX\oypau<La. 

(*S) 207.— Some one may ask why I speak of '* <uomi- 

mental stones’* in a city of brickwork* like Ravenna. It is 
because theqgreat brick churches of Ravenna, even those which 
wore built or finished after the Byzantine reconquest, were built 
too early to have any Greek inscriptions. In Justinian's time 
Latin was still, at all events at Ravenna, the speech of the 
Roman Empire. The Greek inscriptions, including the epitaph 
of the Armenian Isaac at Saint Vital and those which are 
collected in a room in the Archbishop’s palace, belong to a later 
period of the Exarchate. But both at Torceilo and at Saint 
Mark's the Greek legend MP ©Y, if nothing else, is clear enough 
in the mosaics of the apses. 

(16) Page 207. — See the passage of William of Poitiers which 
I have quoted and commented upon at vol. iv. p, 66 of the 
History of the Norman Conquest 

(17) Page 207. — I do not presume to go into the theology of 
the matter, but 1 conceive that historically the insertion of the 
u Filioque ” in the Nicene Creed is to be looked on like any 
other interpolation in any other document. 

<iB) Page 209.— The epitaph of Nwvius, written by himself 
and preserved by Aulus Gellius, i. 24, 
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“Mortal* immortal* fiere 4 tarot tas« 

Remit Divas Ceraenw N*vi«m poetam y 
Itaque, poetquara est Orcino traditu* theonoro 
Obliti sttat Rowe loqrner Latin* ttogu& M 

« 

nwt be compared with the fragment of Eenias preserved by 
Cicero, De Claris Oratoribus, 18, 

“ Quoo olim Fauni veteeque canebant, 

Cam neque Moearum scopuloe quisquam superarat, 

Neo diet! fitudiotus erat , . 

^ The Roman Cam erne and the \lreek Musro are here carefully 
distinguished antf opposed. On the revival of the real Latin 
literature with the Christian poets, see Mr. J. M. Neale in the 
History of Roman Literature, in the Encyclopaedia Metropoli- 
tan^ 214. “It is a curious thing that, in rejecting the foreign 
laws in which Latin had so long gloried, the Christian poets were in 
fact merely reviving, in an inspired form, the early melodies of 
republican Rome > — the rhythmical ballads which were the delight 
of the men that warred with the Snmnites, and the Volscians, 
and Hannibal.'* • 

e 

( 19 ) Page 210. — The Saturnian line of Naevius, 

'• Fate Metelli ^loirne flunt consules,” 
and the answer to it, 

“ Dabunt malum Metelli Kwvio poet®,” 

* have surely much more in common with mediaeval than with 
classical metres (See the song in honour of the Emperor Frederick 
in note 82 on Lecture IV.). Tim great poem on the battle of 
Lewes, the manifesto of the Liberal party in the thirteenth 
century, will be found in the Political Songs of England, pub- 
lished by the Camden Society, p, 72. 

(ao) Page 210.— See Livy, i. 26. 

(at) Page 21 L — I have somewhere seen these words pot into 
the month of Queen Christina of Sweden. 

(at) Page 213.-— Compete Horace, Odes, lit 3, 11 ; Virgil, 
Georg, i. 24-36; Lucan, i. 45-59. We are commonly called 
on to believe that the flattery of Lucan was sarcastic ; bat see 
Merivale, vt. 90. 
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; ( 13 ) Pbge 213.— The visit of Atbanarie to Constantinople fo 
' #**>*ted h 7 Ammianua (xxvil 3) And Zfoimos (iv. 34), but It it 
only in Joraandes ( 28 )that we find this remarkable speech put 
intd Me mouth : 44 Regiam urbem ingreesns eat, miransque, < £**,» 
inquit, 4 cerno quod a»pe in«edulus audiebtun, fomam videlicet 
tantm urbis,’ et, hue illuc oculoa volvena, nunc situm urbia 
commeatumque navinra, nunc mcenia clara *pmpoctan«, miratur, 
populosque diversarum gentium, quasi fonte in uno e diver*!* 
partibus scaturiente unda, tdc qnoque mi litem ordinAum aspiciens : 

* Deuft, 1 inquit, * sine dubio t<jpenus eat Imperator, et qttisqui* 
adweus eura manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus exaistit.’ 14 « 

(*4) Page 213. — Orosius, at the very end of his work, record# 
this famous declaration of Ataulf ; 41 Nam ego quoque ipai virutn 
quendam Narbonensem, illustris sub Theodosia militia*, etiam 
religion urn, prndentexn, et gravexn, apud Bethleem oppidum 
Patastinw beatissimo Hieronymo piwsbytero roferentmn audivi so 
familiarissimum Atthaulfo apud Narbonum fuisse, ac do eo wepe 
sub testification© didicisse quod i lie, quum esset anirao, viribu*, 
ingenioque nimius referre solitua cssot so in prirai# ardenter 
ihhiasse 1 ^. obi item to Romano nomine, Ro manum omne solum 
Oothorum impenum et faceret et vocaret, eesetque, ut, vulgar iter 
loquar, Gothia quod Romania fui&set, fieret nunc Atthmilfus quod 
quondam Caesar Augustus. At ubi muita oxperieutia probavi>*et 
ueque Gothos ullo modo parero legibu# posse propter off mm tarn 
barbariam, neque rei publics interdict leges o porter©, sine quibus 
respublica non est respublica, elegisse se saltern ut gloriam aibi do 
restituendo in integrum augendoque Romano nomine Oothorum 
viribus querent, habereturqueapud posteros Romanic restitution!# 
auctor, postquAm esse non potCrat inrautator.” 

(25) Page 213.—See Gibbon, c. bcv. (xli, 21, Mitman). 

(26) Page 214. — See the account of the repulse of Alaric from 

the walls of Athens by the appearance of AthflnS and AchiUens, 
Zfoimos, v. 6. cttuijv ’AAdpixo* wamrrpanf. rj) rb p*v rrfjgev tup* 

vcpawnawrav rfy wp6pa\w 4 A Agra* «f Umv aMp hpav 4r fdf 
dydA/uurir, &ntkurpbip /cal otov ro<« immurur MrraaBai, jUXXtnm&> ro*f 
W nq«<ri trpoarr&ra. rbv *Ax<AAict for tjpo* roioOrov dor aMv rm 
'Tpwrht "Ofvtyossm tear' &pyty n? fardry rev IXarpdxAov 

riyumpfa btvXifuu ravnp 4 ’AAdp**©* rip obi wyicwv imgrtft ftlr 
dtdffrtf mra rfc *dktm tyxttpfamr, ft 
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( 27 ) Page 215. — See Plutarch, D£m€trios, 10, for the title of 
Karw/ftfop given to Dcm^trios at Athens, and the altar 
dedicated to him under that name, and, still more, the account of 
the flatteries offered to him given by Ddmocharfo and the ithy* 
phattics of Douris of Samos, in Athfeiaios, vi. £ 2 , 63. 

( 28 ) Page 215. — M6st of the Bulgarian Kings bear Hebrew 
names, as Simeon, Gabriel, and, above all, Samuel, whose power it 
was the great Ixploit of the Emperor Basil to break down. 

( 39 ) Page 215. — For the wholfe scene see Finlay, Byzantine 
fempire, i. 452. * % 

( 30 ) Page 216. — For the dealings of Hugh the Great with 
King Lewis from-beyoud-Sea, see Norman Conquest, i. 217-220, 

( 31 ) Page 216. —See Gibbon, c. lxv. 12 , 8 , Milm&n. 

( 3 a) Page 217. — See Creasy, History of the Ottoman Turks, i. 
241. 

( 33 ) Page 217. — In an Inaugural Address deliveUwl to the 
University of Saint Andrews, March 19th, 1869, by James 
Anthony Froude, M.A., Rector of the University (London, 
Longmans and Co., 1869), the writer says (page 17) that “ a young 
man going to Oxford learns the same things which were taught 
there two centuries ago.” In page 18, he speaks of “the old 
tiatin and Greek which the schools must keep to while the 
Universities confine their honours to these,” and in page 28 he 
says: 

11 The training of clergymen is, if anything, the special object 
of Oxford teaching. All arrangements are made with a view to 
it. The heads of Colleges, the resident Fellows, Tutors, Pro- 
fessors, are, with rare exceptions, ecclesiastics themselves / 1 Bee 
Saturday Review, April 3rd, 1869. 

The year before the Right Honourable Robert Lowe made a 
peech in Lancashire in the same romantic vein. 

“ Speak to any man who has gone through the ordinary routine 
of education in a public school or university, or to any man of 
sense, and is he of opinion that he sees things through the 
medium of prejudice, or is he satisfied when he leaves those 
places of education that he is fairly equipped and armed for the ^ 
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combat of life? . . * . It is because that, at a time when there 
really was nothing to learn and nothing to know, a number of 
foundations were made for the purpose of teaching Latin and 
Greek, and these foundations exist up to the present day, and 
attract to them a number of scholars to the public school* All 
manner of knowledge, science, language, and literature, hare come 
into existence since then, but these foundations, like their 
original deeds, have remained perfectly immovable/ 1 Bee Hat, 
Rev. February 8, 1868. « 

Again, at a dinner given by the Institution of Civil Engineers 
in ^pril 1871, Mr. Lowe, acoortling to the Times, said : 

u My own education, and I had the lmppindla of receiving it a£ 
one of our public schools and Universities, was directed mainly to 
learning something of the literature and the language of a people 
who have long since passed away, — people who knew very little 
of nature, very little of the world in which they lived, very 
little, indeed, of anything except the squabblo# and quarrels in 
which they engaged with one another, ami which they carried on 
upon a scale the most minute. (A laugh.) When I think of 
the celebrated battle of Marathon and (ill our school- boy en- 
thusiasm about the 102 persons who perished on that occasion on 
the side of the victorious (a laugh), ami compare it with the 
grand drama which has been enactefl in another part of Euroiw 
within the last seven or eight months, I cannot help fooling how 
small were the matters to which our early attention was directed. 
Why, a good colliery accident, under the auspices of then* 
professional gentlemen w hom I see around me, would throw one 
of these great events of ancient times completely into the shade. 
(A laugh.)” See Sat. Rev. April 20, 1871. 

I suppose that things like these may he safely said in the 
University of Saint Andrews, at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, or at some Institution at Liverpool. But it would be 
curious to see what would happen, if Mr. Froude or Mr. Lowe 
were to venture to repeat them in the presence of any Oxford 
man who has taken his degree or has lived in tlie University 
within the last twenty years, or— as they exclude mathematics, no 
less than modern history and natural science — in the presence of 
any Cambridge man of any standing. 

(34) Page 218. — I have been myself striving for years to bring 
about the foundation of a reasonable School of History at Oxford, 
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. the ■‘J* d V«*«“ b T ^ich certsln period® of History 
w yoked to questions about the Objective and the Unconditioned 

^1. oth« period, were till lately yoked to piwfemonal IkwX 

T* «™±*rt { r th# p * riod * which are rtUl kept in bondage, 
Ten thousand statutes may be made, but *U will be use! 3L 

Thucydides, Tacitus, Eginhard, theGhronicle^and ClareiuS are 
token up in a single school. In the like sort, there should be a 
School of Philology in which English and German should be taken 

ss, vz 

i ” um ■»* 
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ACHAJAN. » 

* 

Achaian League, analogy between 
ite constitution and that of the 
United State*. 21 ; its origin and 
character, 59. 256 ; modification of 
democracy under, 139 ; nature of 
ita assembly, 139-141 ; way of 
voting in f 144-145 ; analogies with 
Horae, 146, 146 ; legislation of 
Polybloe for, 203 ; annexation of 
Sparta by, 256. 

Addison , his use of the word Gothic, 
333, 334.^ 4 

Adolji, Johann , hie Chronicle of 
Dithmartchen, 277. 

Adoption, working of the Homan law 
of, 53, 265-266 ; ite influence on 
the gene, 67 ; nature of at Athene, 
266. 

Adrtetoi , hie slaughter by Aga- 
memnon, 327. 

Adulterer, lawfully slain, 326, 327. 

Alfred, laws of, 229, 326, 326. 

Afyteine, wergild paid for, 326. 

AStkelberht, effects of his baptism, 
108 ; bis taws, 328. 

A&ius, history of, 236 ; nations in 
hie array, 0, 

AStelia, city life never fully devo- 
loped In, 57; ite Importance in 
later times, 59 y character of its 
; League, &6. 

Africa, kingdom of the Vandal* in, 
115, 

Afm imnSn, his imperial position, 
131 * his relation to the Asosmbly, 

m 


ANOC*. 

A$e, names of Jffice ox premia of, 46/ 

Ager pubtum* , the same as Polk* 
land, 75. 

'kyopb, use of the word, 46 ; applied 
to the divine assembly, 131. 

AltrvfunfnU compared with Homan 
dictatorship, 266 . 

Afamoma, city life never fully dc 
velopeil in, 67 ; Its importance in 
later times, 59. 

^/«nV',*hi» march from Athene to 
Home, 37 $ his Roman offices, 
104, 304 ; his repulse from Athens, 
*39. 

Alhy, oonsuls at, IK. 

Alexander of Kpeirne, 102. 

Alexander the Great, position of, 
103. 

Allen, John, his explanation of the 
growth of kingship, 92$ quoted, 
273, 26K, 

Allies, Italian, compared with the 
Lacedaemonian atgiom, 330. 

America, British, its relation to the 
United states, 52. 

Amphitoytmie League, iU constUu* 
tioti, 56 ; its witness to the early 
state of Greece, 57. 

Amgntm, acquitted by the Kano, 
donitia assembly, 314* 

Analogies, different clan s * of, 13* 

'tomb use of the word by leokndAs, 
239. 

Anetent and Modem mdko, m real 

distinction between, 199-196. 

Anna, value of his l e g en d, 295. 
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ANDOKlDfcs, 

AndoHdts, speech of Lysias against, 

m 

Andorra, commonwealth of, 309, 

Angul nod Dun, legend of, 333, 

Anointing, introduction of the cere- 
mony, 107 ; its political effect, 
108. 

Antioch, recovered by Nikephoros, 
227. 

Antoninus Car&alta, effect* of his 
edict, 239. 

Antnutunu*, Frankish, answer to 

• the English Thcgnlk, 167. 

Appeal of murder , its origin and 
abolition, 177. 

Aqua » Sextitc, its influence in Gaul, 
38. 

Arch, invented more than once, 
20 . 

Architecture, Greek, origin of, 227. 

Archons at Athens, their origin and 
history, 96, 99, 100, 296 : called 
kings, 297 ; not presidents of the 
assembly, 298. 

A px*r 0cun\tvs at Athens, his ori- 
gin, 96. » 

Arciopagoe, compared with the Homan 
Senate, 146 ; its temper, 319. 

Arts, his woumls and possible death, 
313. 

Aw*** its union with Corinth, 59, 
255 ; history of kingship at, 96, 
293. 

A ristsidts, reforms of, 162, 

Aristocracy, primitive traces of, 41 ; 
meaning of the word, 49, 125, 242, 
243; peculiarly republican, 172; 
nature of in ruling cities, 172- I 
179; fertile in able administra- 
tors, 172; compared with demo- 
cracy, 173 ; inconsistent with 
kingship, 174-175 ; different forms 
o! its growth, ih. ; admission of 
strangers to, 174 ; government 
of dependencies by, 189 ; misuse 
of the word, 243; growth of at 
Borne, 9)1. 

Aristotle, knowledge of in the 1 


"* 'assembly. 

Middle Ages, 193; his doctrine 
of mixed governments, 23$; his 
definition of aristocracy, 242; of 
the city, 346. 

Mkadia, language of, 203, 336. 

Army, the same as the assembly, 
127 ; growth of, in cities, it, 

Arnold, Dp., quoted, 244. 

Aryan nations, their three chief 
races, 24 ; their relations explained 
only by the comparative method, 
• 33 ; their primitive state, # it, ; 
dispersion of their tribes in 
Europe, 35 ; their primitive in- 
stitutions not borrowed from one 
another, 38 ; their common origin, 
39, 40, 43 ; their early vocabulary, 
40 ; their primitive form of 
government, 42, 129. 

Assembly, various names for, 46, 
312; nature of in Macedonia, 102, 
134, 314 ; sovereign nature of, 
122, 138, 155, 156 ; action of each 
citizen in, 123 ; representation 
unknown in those of cities, 134 ; 
I history of among tribes, id. ; 
distinction between aristocratic 
ami democratic, 125, 126 ; its 
identity with the army, 127 ; 
instances of military assemblies, 
128 ; character of in heroic Greece, 
130 ; on Olympos, id. ; relation of 
thekinga to, 131-133; abeyance of 
in Ithak6, 132; way of voting in, 
133 ; nature of in Molosais, 194. 
144, 145; origin and character of 
at Athens, 136, 137 ; its relation 
to the other powers of the state, 
138 ; character of at Sparta, 139, 
315 ; under the Achaiaa League, 
141 ; in England, ik ; shrinks up 
where representation is not intro- 
duced, 141, 143; history of among 
| the Franks, 142, 317$ nature of 

| local assemblies, 149; nature of 
! in Federal States, id, ; different 
forms of at Rome, 145, 146 ; its 
relations to the Senate* 147,148 ; 
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- ASY&OM. 

comparison of Roman and Athenian 
assemblies, 148 ; extinction of 
under the Empire, ib. ; change in 
the character of in medieval 
Europe, 149, 150 % fonned M 
©state*, ib. $ traces of primary 
assemblies in England, 152, 153 ; 
at Florence, 153; in Friesland 
am! Dithmarscben, 154; in the 
Forest Cantons, ib. ; aristocratic 
primary assemblies in Poland and^ 
Vepice, 155 ; presidency of in 
different states, 298, 299 ; A thou- [ 
ian, held away from Athens, 312 ; ■' 
Roman, hold at Veii, ib, ; seats in. | 
313 ; attendance enforced in, 317, j 
318. ! 

Atyluhi, meaning of the Roman 
legend of, 153. 

Atmdf, change in his purpose, 213, 
339 ; his conquests in *Spain, 
216. 

Athttuark, effect of Roman greatness 
on, 213, 339. 

Athnv*, origin of, 35, 36, 68 ; its in- 
significance in Utter Greek history, 
59; traces of earlier inhabitant* 
at, 69; character of the later 
tribes at, ib. ; origin of the 
70; history of kingship at, 03, 
96, 99, 289, 296 ; case* of military 
assemblies in her history, 128; 
true character of her democracy, 
135-139; shortness of her real 
life, 137, 315 ; contrasted with the 
later Greek democracies, 139 ; j 
with Rome, 14&148 ; the people ] 
called king or tyrant, 148 ; history ; 
of nobility at, 160, 162-164 ; law j 
of private vengeance, 176 ; tyran- J 
nicide lawful at, ib, ; its state in 
the eleventh century, 214 ; grants 
of cittaemhip, 254 ; origin of the 
orehonship, 297; presidency of 
assemblies at, 298; Constantine j 
general at, 302 ; military levies at. 
312 } submission of its armies to \ 
the assembly, ib. 


RKRK. 

AUk dialect of Greek, its permao, 
ence, 203, 904. 

Attm> union of its tonus, 58, 253, 
256; remains of earlier inhabitants 
in, 269 ; party divisions in, i k 

Attn* (VauMJK, his migration to 
Rome, 70. 

Auyudu*, Chlodwig so called, 394. 

Aussrr^iuA, nature of at Rem, 326. 

Austria^ House of, later Emperors 
chosen from, 308. 


Ihfjazfi described as Ciosar by Tim 
our, 213 ; invested by the nominal 
caliph, 217. 

JhUiUr, death of, 3 Eh 

BMM, fallacies about, 316. 

Bnrlrfirinn* opposed U» Greeks, 53; 
alliance with, hour looked oerft* 
Grecos, 243. 

use of the word in the 
Teutonic codes. 260. 

Jhml th« MwftUmw** hi* corrv- 
mpotuWncc with Lewi* the .Second, 

* 230. 

! Basil tbr his triumph at 

Athens, 215. 

J Ba<n\ii>s, origin of the w«»rd, 45 ; 
i its use, 89, 2H6 ; its meaning »t 
Athens, 90, 99; applied to the 
Emperors, 103, 382 ; dispute about 
the title, 239-232; its ties by 
Hesiod, 290 ; by John Lydus, 301 ; 
distinguished from rvpavroi, 397. 

B wrlkicr&a, wife of the king archoti 
so called, 294. 

IfeUxtriu*. consulship of, K*3, 3 M2, 

BtrkAey, ls>r*t, pays the wergild of 
fjord Lisle, 329. 

/fens, lessons of its history, 84; 
character A its government, 172, 
173, 189 ? origin of its aristocracy, 
174 ; it* dominion over its sub* 
ject states, 185, 187 ; extends its 
dominion by jwrobasc, 187; Us 
analogy with Roms, 284; origin 
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■a the name, ifr. ; Aumrskmd at, 

m, 

8*m* Ditirieh*; op Verona, *4. 

Bicameral system, it* origin, 14, 151 ; 
neoessaty in a federal state, 151, 
13& 

Bishops, their position and titles in 
southern Europe, 73 ; among Celts 
and Teutonsja, 74, 272 ; position 
of at Iona, 2ffl. 

BHntsehli, I>r. C., quoted, 202, 284. 

Bottins, consulship of, 103, 802. 

'Bosporus, Greek kingdom of, 205, 

Bream, inscription at, 329. 

Britain , character of its history, 30 ; 
spoken of as another world, 229 ; 
effect of its insular position, 230. 

Briton, wergild of lower than that 
of an Englishman, 179, 328. 

Brumnburh, battle of, 1 1 1. 

Bulgarian*, their history, 232; He- 
brew names of their hings, 340. 

Bnndtsstaal, distinguished from 
Btaatonbumt, 250, 

Bnrghenhip, hereditary, the found- 
ation of the ancient common- 
wealths, 128, 181 ; forms of, in 
England, 182. 

Burn#*, Bishop, his travels in Swit- 

# set land, 328. 

C. 

Camt, his desire to be king, 287. 

Cains, Emperor, restores the oomitia, 
319. 

Caliphate, its analogy with the Em- 
pire, 218-217. 

OcfWMWM r, opposed to the Mutes, 338, 

CVxn4«i*, kings of, 109. 

Canterbury, archbishops of, spoken 
of as popes, 229. 

<&9#K wo* of the name at Toulouse, 
IT, 223; at Kdln, ik 

OmW*, magistrate* of Toulouse, 
228. « 

Cavalry, connexion of the word with 
chivalry, 47 


Cdlter character of their histhry« 32; 
4he vanguard of Aryan mimtiou 
westward, 34; their position in 

Gentry, equivalent to the hundred, 
73 f assembly of centuries at Rome, 
143. 

Carl, opposed to Earl, 182. 

Ctrdie, permanence of his house, U4. 

Chdlons, battle of, branches of the 
Aryan family engaged at, 38. 

f Chaonia, alxdition of kingship in, 

101 . 

Chapters, growth of oligarchy in, 318. 

Charts, Charitrs, origin of the word, 
5, 8, 221. 

(%trlc$ of Anjou , his conquest of 
Marseilles, 205, 338. 

Char Its the Great, his union of the 
Roman Empire and the German 
kingship, 104 : his imperial titles, 
230. 

durum, Greek commonwealth of, 
205. + 

Chevy Chase, uotice of, by Addison, 
334. 

ChloOidg, consulship of, 104, 304. 

Christianity, its Semitic origin, 28 \ 
the religion of the Roman Empire* 
ih . ; opposed to exclusive privileges, 
of birth, 107 ; influence of the 
Greek tongue on, 208. 

Cicero, plebeian augur, 164. 

Cild, use of the word, 240. 

Cities, formed by the union of village** 
57, 251-253 ; their history in 
England and elsewhere, 83, 129 ; 
French and English, compared, 
249,850. 

Citteenskip, nature of, in Owe*, 38 * 
first freely, then sparingly granted, 
to strange*, 181; grants s* at 
Athens, 253 ; at Sparta, 854. 

CmdM at Venice, tW positioh* 
181. 

<%, one form of the state, 52; 
Gfeek conception of , , 
formed of 58 ; ids* <*„ 
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C LAVS. 

l- mover fully developed wming the 
Teutonic nations, 65, 

Clans, nature of among the Ce}t», 
65*46 ; compared ^itb the Rowan 
genks, 261, ' • 

Classical, had effect* of the distinction 
implied in the name, 194-125. 

%t Classical” languages, true way of 
studying, 217-219. 

Claudia gens, its origin, 70. 

Clmdii , their admission at Rome, 
172; their migration, 270. 

Claudius, Emperor, hi* speech on 
the gnuhial extension of Roman 
citizenship, 62, 63, 259. 

Clergy, their position as an estate of 
the realm, 14. 

Clientage, its nature at Rome, 108- 
169. 

Colonies, Greek, their extent, 204, 
203 ; their relation to the mother 
country, 329, 331. 

ComUatus, its Teutonic form modified 
by Roui&uftidea*, 112; a common 
Aryan institution, 166; it* history 
among Greeks and Teutons, 167; 
groundwork of modem nobility, 
167, 170; stighter traces of at 
Rome, 168; its connexion with 
clientage, 168, 170, 328? nature 
of in Macedonia, 169; Implies a 
king or personal leader, ib . ; its 
connexion with vassalage, 324. 

Comitia at Rome, form* of, 143 ; way 
of voting in, 145, 318; restored 
by Gains, 319. 

Commons, Mouse qf, origin of, 139. 

Commune, equivalent to the mark, 
76; its position in Switzerland, 

183-185. 

Comparative method, its results, 

196. 

Condominium, Instances of lit Ger- 
many and Switzerland, 186. 

(fa/odmdion, German, springs out 
ofthe kingdom, 116. 

C&rtfi tdsrtdious, their nature In later 
Greece, 09; nature of their as* 


CYNlNtt. 

aembUet, 124; military assemblies 

• more usual in, 198 ; bicameral 
system needed in, 161* 152; 

Constantine, general at Athens, 193, 
302. 

Constantinople, its origin, 297 ; posi- 
tion of in medimval imagination. 

Consul, Consulship, usee of the names, 
18; at Aiby* 18, AS; origin of st 
Rome, 98 ; kingly powers of, 100, 
243 ; consulship held by the 
emperors, 109; its revived dignity 1 
lu later times, 4 ; checks on Its 
power, 147 ; definition of by 
Dionysios, 243; origin of at Ton* 
louse, 223; held hy Theodoric, 
301; by Bofttius and Rehsaritts, 
302. 

Cook, Mr. H. C , bis view of Roman 
institutions in England, 284. 

Corinth, its union with Argos, 36-59, 
235; digarchyof the Bacchiadsatt 
297 ; her relations to her colonies, 
331. 

Coronation, meaning ami effect of the 
rite, 91. 

Councils, not necessarily formed with 
regard to birth, 168. 

Ocsr, Mr. (J. JK, quoted, 221. 

Cone, ArekdiOtm, Ids travel* lit 
Switzerland, 326. 

Crusaders, their jurisprudence hi the 
East, 223. 

Culture , application of the compara- 
tive method to, 8 ; name wanted 
for its study, 10; its relations 
to the other sciences, 1 1. 

Curia, an union of gtniif, 67 ; answers 
to the riparian *0t, 68 ; and the 
Teutonic bundled, 75. 

Ourtiuf, End, quoted, 223, 265, 268, 
269. 

Qgn, kin, eyncojn, connexion of the 
words with spuing, king, 44, 166, 
106, 303. 

Cyneklaford. 325. 

Cgning, king, origin and ac&Mtmof 
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CypBl78, 

the name, .44-, 1(NS, 106 ; it* con* 
nexioxi with ganaka, 305, 

Cyprus, Frank kingdom of, 223, 

D. 

DanUi his treatise Dt Monarchic t 

m. 

JMvrkins, Mr.’ IK R, quoted, 233. 

Dead language, no such thing, 196. 

JMnUtriog PoliorkHSs, Athenian 
flattery of, 215, 340. { 

Democracy, primitifh, traces of, 41 - 
42; definition of, 125, 138; form 
taken by, in Mediaeval Italy, 153 ; 
government of dependencies by, 
189 ; description of by PeriklAs, 
316 ; its history and character at 
Athens, 136-139 ; compared with 
later Greek democracies, 139 ; 
modified under the Achaiau 
heague, 141 ; pure democracy not 
applicable to a forge stat $ 140-143. 

at Athens, originally village 
communities, 69, 268 ; their local 
character, 70. % 

&vt*os, uses of the word, 66, 251. 

Denmark, despotism lawful in, 228 ; 
its relations to the Duchies, ib. 

Jtepttuletieies repeat the institutions 
of the mother country, 16 ; govern- 
rnent of, 189, 247 ; their relations 
to the mother country, 329, 

Diadem, use of, 103 ; introduced by 
Diocletian, 303. 

Dictatorship, nature of at Rome, 100, 
287 ; perpetual, distinguished fiom 
kingship, 90. 

lHdrich$b*m, name of Verona, 284. 

Dimock, Mr. J. F, quoted, 333. 

DtocUtian introduces the diadem, 
303. 

ZW0* Chrysostom, his definition of 
aristocracy, 242; his theory of 
kingship, 289, 302. 

Dithmarschen, retention of the old 
freedom in, 78, 154 ; local nomen- 
clature of, 263 ; its history, 277. 


KMPIBE. 

Dominion, looked on an property, 

186 , 187 . 

Dorians , antiquity of their three 
tribes, 267. 

duwurrtfo, qpture and instances of, 


K. 

Ealdof, K alderman, origin of the 
title, 76 ; chiefs of the tribe, 76, 
106 ; give way to kings^ IU6 ; 
return to their government, 109. 

Far l, £orl, Jarl , Scandinavian, 110, 
111 ; history and meaning of the 
word, 167, 323 ; immemorial 

nobility of the For las, 159, 162 ; 
give way to the Thegns, 166, 170. 

Edom, Dukes of, 109. 

Fhu, Eoh , cognate with equiis, 240. 

'HA tala, origin of the word, 239. 

Flis, foundation of, 57, 251 ; language 
of its inscription, 336. 

Fhznleth, Qu:ct, her Kmdish descent, 
309. y 

"EAA i)v, use of the name. 227 . 

Emperors, origin of their powers, 30, 
112, 288 ; union of the various 
magistracies in their hands, 103 ; 
kingly language how far applied 
to, 103-104 ; alone called monarch*. 
110 ; contrast between the earliest 
and latest, 120; their d ealin g* 
witJi the senate and assembly, 149 ; 
retention and imitation of their 
titles, 213 ; their consulships, 292 ; 
their tribunician power, 292, 300 ; 
their solitary position, 303. 

Empire, it* effect on the city anil the 
provinces, 63, 64 ; iU effects in 
Germany ami Italy, 87 ; open to 
all baptized men, 89 : united with 
the German kingship, 104 * effects 
of its union with the Frankish 
kingdom, 116 ; lawyers' theory of 
its origin, 307 ; becomes purely 
elective, 308 ; then practically * 
hereditary, & 
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ENGLAND. 

England, continuity of its political 
history, 30 ; no true Roman ele 
roent in, 31 { 85 ; ambassadors 
from at the court of Justinian, 
36; the Teutonic «oustitutio» 
begins afresh in, 79 ; moditication 
of the mark and the pan in, 80; 
union of its several kingdoms, 81, 
113, 117? growth of the cities 
hindered by stronger national 
unity, 83; position of in general 
Teutonic history, 86; origin or 
history of kingship in, 106, 113; 
continuity of the royal succession 
in, 114; continuity of assemblies 
in, 149, 1,10; no true nobility in, 
loO ; powers of Parliament in, 150 ; 
effect of feudal ideas in, 108 ; its 
relation to India, 185. 

English i their relation to other Teu- 
tonic nations, *29 ; their three 
homes, 31 ; the Teutonic constitu- 
tion brought by them into Britain, 
78. f 

English language, Romance elements 
in, 282. 

Epeiros , the older condition of Greece 
continued iu, 57, 102 ; its import- 
ance in later times, 59 ; history 
of kingship in, ih. ; liecomea a 
Greek commonwealth, 102. 

Ephois, presidents of the Spartan 
assembly, 299. 

Estates, their nature in England atid 
France, 14; representation of, 
140, 150 ; system of, broke down 
in England, 150. 

'EtoI/xm, answers to the English 
gesi&as, 166, 169. 

Eternal, title of Rome, 28. 

Eupatrid * , Athenian, their nobility 
immemorial, 160 ; its proliable 
origin, 162, 321 ; loss of their 
political power, 163 ; still preferred 
for high offices, 165. 

Exeter, position of in English history*, 
64, 65, 264. 


raovoit 


F. 

Fahde, fc tkf, right of, 32ft. 

Feudalism, its origin and working in 
France and England, 168; growth 
of, m. 

FUioque, interpolation of, 337. 

Finlay, Mr., origin of his history, 
227 ; quoted, 3116, * 

Fins, position of, m Europe, 234. 

*Fi re Awvnyfi*, confederacy of , 84. 

Flattens at Ron#, always patrician, * 
164. 

Florence, parliaments of, 153. 

Falkland, the same ns ager pnHtcae, 

75. 

Foreigner, meaning of the word in 
English Itoreughs, 182. 

Forest Cantons, retention of the old 
freedom in, 78. 

Franc * , its origin, 110 j strictly 
hereditary character of its crown, 
117, 289 j effect of feudal ideas in, 
168 . 

Franchise, xatiouj* forms »»f in Eng 
land, 182, 183: how attained in 
boroughs, 183. 

Franks, their place among Teutonic 
nations, 81 ; history and division 
, of their kingdom, 1 10, 1 15 ; growth 
1 of the power of their kings, 1 10 ; 

union of their kingdom with the 
, Empire, ih. 

Freeman, various classes lx? low, 160. 
161. 

Firemen, their history in English 
boroughs, 182, 

French, Kings awl Dukes of, 216. 

Fmieh language, Teutonic element 
in, 281. 

Frieda ml, retain* it* primitive 

assemblies, 154. 

Frithigern. his titles, 306. 

Fronde, Mr. J. A ., his account of 
university studies, 340. 
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G. 

Galatia, Greek influence on, 206. 

Gamka, connexion of the word with 
Hn^ond typing, 106, 107, 305. 

Otm, its relation to the ehire, 70, 
270 ; the territory o! the tribe, 
76 ; authorise* on, 276 i name not 
known in England, 270. 

Gaul, Teutonic character of its later 
political institutions, 82; Greek 
and Roman civilifktion in, 237. 

Gtmeinde, equivalent to the mark, 
75 ; their position in Switzerland, 
183-185. 

Generals, powers of, ot Athens, 90 ; 
their special power in war times, 
128. 

Tiros, gens, or elan, use of the word, 
46 ; its special importance in 
ancient Italy, 62, 65; its various 
forms, 65, 60 ; community of blood 
its original idea, 00, 204 ; modifi- 
cations in later times, 07 : its 
abiding importance in Rome} 68; 
its connexion with tribes and 
ftbiot, 70 ; names of g rate* in 
England, 66 ; its form as a village 

# community, 75 ; at Rome, com- 
pared with the Celtic dans, 201 ; 
with the German gc*ehltehter, 262 ; 
hereditary character of, 267. 

Gcntilis, Cicero’s definition of, 264. 

Germany, its history modified by its 
connexion with the Empire, 20 ; 
changes in after the time of Tacitus, 
78 s history nf the cities in, 84 ; 
growth of the modem kingdoms 
of, 90, 286, 287 ; its kingdom sinks 
Into a confederation, 110; modem 
Empire a revival of the kingdom, 

+ 116,308. 

Gesehkthter, German, answer to the 
Roman gentes, 262. 

Oiai&ts, answer to the Greek fraTpst, 
160. 

quoted, 227. 


cJ&BK tAKOtfAOk, 

Gifam, a i m city, 100, 

Giraldue Cambrensii, germs of com- 
parative philology in, 332, 333. 
Gladstone, Mr., his defence of the 
e ninth book of the XUad, 280. 
Goddesses, presence of, in the divine 
council and assembly, 130, 131. , , 
Gods, children of, unknown in the 
Italian mythology, 06, 295; con- 
ception of in Greece, 130; their 
council and assembly, 130 ; death 
of in Scandinavia and ty-eoce, 
313. 

Gothic, use of the word, 104. 

Goths, history of their kingdom in 
Spain, 115; preservers of Roman 
monuments, 228. 

GraubUndm , retention of the old 
freedom in, 78; dominion of, 
over the V&ltelina, 188. 

Greece, its physical character, 25, 
226; common origin of its in- 
habitants with those of Italy, 33, 
35 ; early political institutions of, 
42 ; its pre historic state, 55, 56 ; 
growth of city life in, 56; federal 
period in, 59 ; no true national fife 
in, 60, 61 ; effect of the Persian 
wars on, 60; its colonies, 61, 
203, 205, 226; connexion of its 
mythical and its historic state, 
82; nature of early kingship in, 
02, ISO, 131-132; its influence 
oil the East, 205, 200; on Rome, 
206; on Christianity, 206, 207 ; 
on the Byzantine Empire, 207; 
its modern revival, 207, 200; its 
indirect influence on modern 
times, 209 ; motherland of the 
Asiatic Greeks, 225; traditions 
of non- Aryan nations in, 250; 
nearness of its great cities, 257. 
Greek chunk, its character and per- 
manence, 207. 

Greek language, ignorance of, In the 
middle ages, 193; tte special con- 
nexion with Latin, 204 ; its Mp 
tton to modern languages, 100^ 
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h « ft* hftUwy, 203-007 5 permanence 
: *t h* Attic dialect, 908, 204 ; it* 

J use in Sicily, 905; iu the East, 
t 206; at Home, ik ; it* relation to 
Christianity, 906, 20J; knowledge 
\ of, in the thirteenth century, 333. 

: Greek nation , modem, origin of, 206 ; 
Us difficulties, 907, 206. 

Greeks , their progress and history, 
95-27 ; a nation as contrasted 
with barbarians, 53; feeling o^ 
brotherhood among, 245. 

Grimm, Jacob, quoted, 272. 

Grote , Mr., his defence of Athenian 
democracy, 136, 250, 251 ; quoted, 
265, 268. 


Hadrian, his archonship at Athens, 
09, 298. 

Hannibal , compared with Buona- 
parte, 244. 

‘ , HannibaHadks, called Rex, 304. 

< Hants, etymology of the won!, 6, 

221 . 

Harold Hftr/agm, Norway united 
under, 111. 

Heathen, origin of the name, 73, 271. 
Hebrews, judges of, 109. 

Henry III, Emperor, first king of 
the Romans, 104. 

Henry VII l, of England, an elective 
king, 142. 

Heptarchy, name and thing un- 
known, no. 

Hereditary succession, iu introduc- 
tion, 10SC 

* Heretoga, Herzog, equivalent to cal* 
dormaa, 76 ; answers to the Dux 
of Tacitus, 276. 

Hesiod, his language as to kings, 
990* 

Hill-forts, growth of, into cities, 55, 

- gig, ggo. 

History, how to be studied, 199-201, 
217-219. 

Hmer, his true parallels, 195. 


Horse, titles formed from its various 
names, 46, 47. 

House qf lords, its judicial power, 
320. 

Hundred, equivalent to the curia 
and the 75; made up of 
marks, 76 ; authorities on, 275 1 its 
nature, 276. 

HutignrfcmSi their history, 231. 


Iberians, posiffon of, iu Europe/ 
234, 

Ida begins kingship in Northum* 
berland, IU. 

Iliad , question of the genuineness 
of its ninth and tenth books, 286. 
Him, foundation of, 56. 

Impcritup, effect of the doctrine of* 
243. 

Mill, its relation to England, how 
far pAioikic, 185, 

Ine, laws of. 328. 

htg, Teutonic patronymic ending, 

962. 

Intern*, itUrmynuiN, origin of the 
names, 94 ; office always patri- 
cian, 165. 29!. 

Inventions, cases of their independ- 
ent OCCUlTMWiC, 20. 
j Iona, abliots and bishop* of, 291. 

Ion ie Tribes, nature of, 268. 
j Initial, repetition of English in* 
s stitutioos in, 16. 

| Isokrotls, hi* definition of demo* 
j craev, 238; his exhortations to 

i Philip, 245, 248. 

; Italy, common origin of it* inha* 

> bitants with those of Greece, 33 ; 
early political institutions of, 42 ; 
city life tees developed in, than in 
Greece, fl! ; its history largely 

federal, 02, 83; Ke imWimm 

more primitive than then* 0 # 
! Greece, 64 j influence of the gen* 
\ in, 65; Teutonic character ef Its 
| mediaeval polity, 62 , flj|f Its 
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parallel with ancient Greece, 83 ; 
developement of the cities in, 84 ; 
modem kingdoms in, 00, £82; 
nature of its mediaeval democracies, 
183 ; extent of Greek colonization 
in, 226; comparative rarity of 
great cities in, 257 ; origin of its 
ancient towns, ib. 

Tthaict, many kings in, 94, 111 ; no 
assembly hlfo in, during the 
absence of Odysseus, 132. 

! 

Jar l, Karl , and Thrall , legend of 
their creation, 162. 4 

Jerusalem-, assises of, 16. 

Joseph the Second, last king of t lie 
Romans, 104, 304. 

Jwtah, hereditary succession of its 
kings, 289. 

Judges among the Hebrews and 
Goths, 109. 

Judicial Power, gradually separated 
from the legislative, 156, 157. 

Julian, his use of the Greek lan- 
guage, 208. 

Jupiter, .EUred’* account of, 305. 

Jus imagiuum, at Rome, 165. J 

Jus Latii, meaning of, 258. j 

Jlistininn, his historical position. j 
36 ; extent of his empire, 235. j 

K. ' ! 

KaltikraUdaa, Greek patriotism of, j 
246. j 

Kemble, F AT., quoted, 252, 262, 272, | 
273,276,280,311. | 

Kent, assembly 6f, at Pennenden 
Heath, 317. 

King A reton. at Athens, 294. j 

King qf the Human*, history of the 1 
title, 104. 


KINGSHIP, 

its revival, 116; growth of, In 
Germany an* Italy, 286, 287. , 
King*, represent the national stage 
of growth, ;90, 106; difficulty of 
« v defining, 8£ • Romance and Ten* 
tonic nauvhi of, ib. ; their position 
in ancient Greece, 92, 289 ; limi- 
tation on their authority, 93: 
their position at Sparta, Argos 
and Athens, 95, 96, 98; their 
oath in Molossis, 102 ; their posi- 
tion in Macedonia, ib. ; at Rome 
not divine, ib . ; Teutonic Icings, 
Roman offices held by, 104 ; how 
chosen, 104-105; description of, 
by Tacitus, ib. ; descendants of 
Woden, 105 ; origin of the name, 
105, lOti- 107 ; unknown among 
the Old Saxons, 106 ; ecclesiastical 
coronation of, 107 ; its political 
effects, 108 ; beginning of heredi- 
tary succession among, ib . ; great 
numbers of in early times, 100- 
111, 300; clothed w^tli imperial 
ideas, 112 s ‘.hanged into terri- 
toilal lords, ib. ; changes in their 
title*. 1 12, 30" ; difference of their 
powers, 113; their relation to 
their ministers, 113, 117 ; English, 
subject to the law, 114 ; growth 
of their power, 116; traces of 
their election in Eugland, 153; 
election of in Poland, 155 ; prose- 
cut# crimes in the name of the 
commonwealth , 177, 180 ; imperial 
titles borne by in England, 230; 
their sacred character, Christian 
and heathen, 288; their power 
granted by Zeus, 289; succession , 
of in J udara and France, ib. 5 how 
spoken of by Hesiod, 290 ; cut 
down to priestly functions, 291 5 
name applied to the Athenian 
srehons, 297. 


kingdom, made «p of ahiresorpop*, j Kingship, distinction between its 
'V® * formed by the union of smeller f power and its titles, 49, 117 . ^ 

*■ division of, 110; \ Into commission «t Route, 117 j 

Y^^* 0 ”** theory of , 112 ; German, ■ general idea of, 90; it# religious 
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KIRK. 

character, 91* 107; lawyers’ 

theory of, 91-9$; its original 
character, 92; evidence of its 
existence at Rome,' 94, 96; its 
elective character, 91 * mod i Men* 
tion of in city states, 98 ; history 
of at Sparta, 98, 292, 293 ; at 
Athens, 99; opposite reasons for 
its abolition at Rome ami at 
Athens, 99, 296; continual in 
Epeiros and Macedonia, 101 ; its 
German form uni Uni with the 
Roman Empire, 104 ; displace* 
the earlier rule of Ealdormen, 
1U0; its origin and continuity 
in England, 106, 111, 1 13, 114: 
modifications of in later times, 
112 ; its various shapes, 1 13, 287 : 
modified l»y the settlement of the 
Teutonic nations within the Km 
pire, 115; in Germany alisorhcd 
by the Empire, 116; its elective 
character in Germany, \h. ; 
Strictly hereditary in Franco, 1 17 ; 
its position in modern times, f^. ; 
survival of in the American 
president, 118; distinguished from 
royalty, 119; inconsistent with 
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L. 

Lamfomsmtom Confcderttcy, way of 
Voting in its Assembly, 318, 
Laconia, position of the t^okoi in, 
161. 

LtmlctQcmtimktt, in Uri ami other 
cantons, 29 ; time holding, 310, 
hitupuuy*, various ways of spread' 
, iug, 18-19. 

Lftppenhcrtj, J , 1L quoted, 274. 

Latin lanyumr, its «j*ot ial connexion 
with Greek, 132 ; its place in 
universal history, 2U9 2U ; its 
early/ its classical, and its me- 
di«*vid forms, 299, 210 ; the tongue 
of law* and dominion, 219; its 
ecclesiastical position, 210, 211 ; 
continued in tint Romance kut- 
guagfw, 21 1-218 * how t<» 1*» 

stmlied^2IK. 
bit *ns, position of, 239. 

Law, |M)\\«r of. m England, 1 1 1. 

Law, Itotnan. abiding influence of, 
83 f it* influence on Teutonic king- 
ship, 111, 116; the great work of 
Rome, 219. 21 1, 


aristocracy, 174 ; why not. held j btuyrrtt, their theory of king*! dp, 
for a term, 287 ; temporary re- j 112. 

viVals of, 288; survivals of in; barniny, lb aval of, in the fifteenth 
Greece, 291 ; duration of at Argos, ! century, 192 ; its good and bud 
293 ; Greek definition of, 297 ; \ side, 192 193. 
decline of in Mercia, 319. * ] bynd* of Greek hem** in Italy and 

Kirk, Anglian form of church, 232. j Germany, 33 ; value of at Koine, 
KUiMhcn#*, his arrangement of ' 293, 296. 

tribes ami Demoi, 269. t Lc Man*, growth of the city, 258. 

KicomnU* restores the Spartan ■ btfyckalts, his taunt to l»maratos, 
kingship, 98. j 290. 

Kte&n, accident of his promotion, j bwa, battle of, poem on. 338. 

164. | Urn*, Sir fL f\ on the Presidency 

Kodroa, tile archonship continued in | of Deli lucrative Assemblies, 299. 

his family, 99. I ZnW* the Second, Emperor, hi* argU' 

KM capital at, 223. J ment alxwt fit sml ftmaikrit, 

Korkym, her rotations to Corinth, j 231. 

331, i Lex Horten aoi, it* effect, 244 / 

Kybltpu, tradition, of, 2 SO. ' In r rryto, effect of th. 

< 343. iff? 
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Lifetimes, different classes of, 15, 

10 . 


MIXED UOVEHtfMEXTS. 

Manor, iU connexion with the mask, 
279. 


Lincoln, history of, 284. 

Lion, nemo end history of, 233. * , 

Lithuania, antiquity of ite language, 
105, 335. 

LUi, position of, 161, 311. 
Loaf-eaters, compared with clients, 


Lombards, fall back on the govern- 
ment of dukes, 100, 

Long, Mr . O., quoted, 265. ' 

Lords , Mom of, its%rigin, 150, 151 ; 

its judicial powers, 156. 

Lowe, Mr. IL, his view of University 
studies, 341. 

Lubcck, its analogy with Carthage, 
284. 


Lucan, his flattery of Nero, 213. 
Lydiadas, his history, 202. 

Lydus, John, his distinction of Em- 
peror, King, and Tyrant, 301. 
Lykabn, slain by Achilleu#, 327. 
Lykia, way of voting in, 144, 145 ; 
history of its confederation, 202, 
258. i 

Lysias, his position at Athens, 254. 


Mantineia, foundation and history of, 
57, 252, 25a 

Marcus AuwHus, hi* use of the 
Greek language, 206. 

Marius, Cains, 166 ,* bis election to 
the consulship, 166, 322. 

Mark, Markgenomnschaft, Teutonic 
form of the gens, 75, 273; its 
history and nomenclature in Eng- 
land, 79, 262 ; its assembly con- 
tinued in the parish vestry, 153 $ 
authorities on, 272 ; common occu- 
pation of land in, ib. ; cases of in 
the East, 275 ; lost in the parish 
and the manor, 279. 

MarzftUl, its working, 142. 

Massalia , its influence in Gaul, 38, 
205, 237 ; conquest of, by Charles 
of Anjou, 205, 336. 

Maurer, G. h., quoted, 27a 

Mayer, introduction of the title, 224, 

McdcOn, .Etotian dhiembly held 
tgdore, 313. 

Megalopolis, foundation of, 57, 261. 

MeneMheus, the first demagogue. 


M. 

► 

Macedonia, the older condition of 
Greece continued in, 67 ; consti- 
tution of, 102, 135 ; its historical 
position, 101 ; history of kingship 
in, 102; character of Macedonian 
kingdoms in Asia, ib . ; imperfec- 
tion of its history, 135 ; influence 
of Greece on, 206 ; growth of city 
life in, 253 ; names ami working of 
the Assembly in, 312, 314. 

Mareenas, his verses, 261. 

Afagi, nature of, 274 

Magistrates, greater power of, in 
aristocratic states, 139 > in federal 
states, <6.; powers of in Italian 
cities, 16 a 

Mmns Sir M. S quoted, fga 250, 
259, 261, 265, 272, 275, 27* 


Mercia, its gradual incorporation 
with Wessex, 310. 

Metcllus, his language to MArius, 
322. 

Mfamroi, Greek, their position, 126, 
182, 253 ; answer to English 
foreigners, ib.; to Swiss needed 
gelasssnen, 183-185 ; their special 
tax, 254 

Michael, Emperor, addresses Charles 
the Great as Sasileus, 299. 

Middle Class, specialty English, 171. 

Military service, universal duty of, 
in early times, 127. 

Mill, history and cognates of the 
word, 4, 221. 

Ministers, their relation to the 
Crown, 117. 

Mixed G o v ernment s, views of ancient 
writers on, 238, 
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moguls. 

Moguls,nns,\ogy of their empire with 
that of Rome, 216. 

MaUmtoy position of the kings in, 102. 

Mommsen, TK, quoted, 257, 263, 
202, 270, 295. # , 

Monarch, uae of the word, 1 10. 

Monarchy, primitive trace* of, 41 ; 
distinguished from kingship. 110. 

Morlot family, their admission at 
Bern, 174. 

Mosaic Lav, right of private venge- 
ance limited by, 177; principle 
o ftalio recognized by, 178. 

Mul, wergild paid for, 328. 

Mutter, Max, quoted, 12, 221, 222, 
233, 239; his view of the word 
cyn ing, 305. 

Muller , 0 ., quoted, 268. 

Mund y answers to the Roman iV 
testas, 75, 273. 

Mundi Dominus, title of mediaeval 
Emperors, 308. 

Municipalities, Roman, influence on 
medi/ev&l Europe, 85-80. 

Mythology, scientific and unscientific 
treatment of, 7. 4 

Mythology , Comparative, its relation 
to comparative philology, 4, 7 ; 
to the study of culture, 11. 




OLIGARCHY. 

Mobility, none in England, 150, 170- 
171 ; various origins of, 159, |Q0; 
nobility of office supplants nobility 

, of birth, 159, 165, 106; | m > 
memorial among the Teutonic 
nations, 102; history of at Athens, 
102-164; at Rome, 104-165; pic- 
beian form of at Rome, 165, 166 ; 
modem, its origin in the Comi- 
talus, 170 ; natuA of in France, 
172, na 

Xomm, use ''of at Rome, 68 ; its 
political importance, 266. 1 

Nomenclature, diversities of in kin- 
dred tongues, 43 ; analogies in, 
46, 47 ; Roman and Athenian 
compared, 263, 266. 

Non- Aryan Hates, analogies of their 
institutions, 37. 

Norman VomjwM of Kngland, its 
effects, I ia 

North v mberlami, formation of the 
kingdom of, 111, 281. 

Norway, united under Harold Jfar- 
fagra, 111. 

Noyus Memo, at Rome, 166. 

Xuma, Greek element in his legend, 
96 ; it* value, 295, 29(1. 

Numlerg, jiatrician families at, 326. 


N. 


O. 


Nonius, his epitaph, 337 ; his posi- 
tion in the history of the Latin 
language, 209 ; bis Saturnian lines, 
338. 

Nation, one form of the State, 52. 

Nationality, definition of, 53, 54 ; 
oppressed nationalities, 246. 

Nalionalrath, Swiss, its constitution, 
152. 

Naturalisation, contrast as to, be- 
tween different ages, 126-127. 

Neale, Mr . J. M, % quoted, 338. 

NibUy Green, battle of, 320. 

Niebuhr, his view of the genUs, 264. 

NtoUrgelammen, Swiss, answer to 
the Greek pfreuen, 183-185. 

Xobili*, meaning of, at Rome, 165. 


’A0ef, (heir nature and duration at 
Sparta, 68, 268. 

Odmurr, his patriciate, 361. 

Odysseus, his dealings with the 
kings before Hies, III; legends 
of in Germany, 233; how do* 
scribed by ASMred, 513 

Offices, various names of In kindred 
tongues, 45-40. 

0 Id Man of the Mountain, his de- 
scription, 47, 241. 

Otd-SaXoM, thdr retention of the 
old freedom, 78; thdr federal 
onion, 78,276; kingship unknown 
among, 106 ; three orders among, 


32] 


Ofi 


y, growth of at Venice, 30 fk 
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olympiad. 

Olympia* r, claims a trial before the 
Macedonian Assembly, 314. 

Opposition speakers, existence of in 
the Homeric Assembly, 133. 

, Op'y«£t'«f at Athens, 266. 

Ottw/utns, called Romans in the East, 

200 . 

Orfirni I fnivertrily , way of voting in 
Convocation ,^10. 

P. 

Pagan, origin Of the%ame, 72. 

Pa guy, equivalent to Oau or Shirr, 
70 ; medbevul definition of, 2411. 

Ptytaey, its witness to Roman per- 
manence, 213. 

Parish, its connexion with the Mark, 
75, 270. 

Parliament , its origin ami growth 
in England, 13, 140, 150; action 
of at Florence, 153, 320. 

PatlhenAu, its use as a Christian 
church, 214. 

Ptlria, use of the word, 55. 

Patria Potrstas, its connexion with 
the Mu mt t 75. 

Patricians, use of the name in the 
Oerman cities, 85 ; origin of their 
^privileges at Rome, 100, 163, 321 ; 
gradual loss of them, 104, 105. 

Patriciate of Theudorio, 301 ; of 
Odoooer, th. 

llaTpis. UHO of the Word, 55, 248. 

Patronym ics, use of in English local 
nomenclature, 00, 202 ; practical 
effect of their use, 08. 

Peerage, English, its oiigin and 
nature, 170-171 ; its existence in* 
consistent with nobility, 170, 171. 

Polops, no Authority in Homer for 
hU Lydian origin, 288. 

Pembrokeshire, local nomenclature 

of, 262. 

fWWrrot, Thessalian, position of, 
3U, 

IWeyrini, distinguished from Mien », 

m * 


posEiotta. 

Perga mos, rise of, 203* 

Pcriktts, nature of his influence, 
139 ; his description of demo* 
oracy, 315. 

Vtplaucot, th<gr position, 161 *, in* 
stances of, in mediieval anti 
modern Europe, 185-188; differ* 
encoa in their practical position, 
188, 189; compared with the 
Italian allies, 330. 

^Persians, their military powers, 234. 

Philology, Comparative, its relations 
to the other comparative sciences, 
2, 7, 11 ; germs of in Ciiwldus 
and Roger Bacon, 332, 333. 

PhilAtas, condemned by the Mace- 
donian Assembly. 314. 

Qpdrpa, <pparpla, <ppdrwp, use of the 
words, 46 ; answer to the Latin 
curia, 07 ; and the Teutonic hun- 
dred, 75 ; cognate words, 240. 

tvAo&MriAtfr, origin of their office, 
295. 

Pippin , patriciate of, 

Piths, at Rome, its origin, 70, 165 ; 
offices gradually thrown open to, 
104 ; origin of plcl»einn nobility, 
166 ; opposed by SuLluat to no- 
bdUat, 322. 

Poland , nature of kingship in, 89 ; 
aristocratic primary assembly in , 
125, 155, 320 ; approach to aristo * 
enwy in, 174 ; its position under 
the J agriions, 232 ; character of 
its constitution, 238. 

Potnmrch , his position at Athens, 
100 . 

noArrda, use of the word by Aris* 
totle, 238, 242. 

Polities, CompamtitH % definition of, 
12 ; its object, 23. 

l\*hibim, his special position and 
experience, 202-203 ; his legist 
lation, 203 $ his language, id. 

Ptntijicate at Rome opened to Ple- 
beians, 164. 

Poseid&n, his position in the divine 
assembly, 131. 
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KONK. 


PotMaia, her relations to Athens 
and Corinth, 331. 

Presidents of republics, modem no- 
tion of, 117 ; position of, in thj 
United States, 118 ; # teiulenoy to 
lessen their powors, 1 10. 

Printing, invented more than once, 

20 . 

Provine ial s, position of, 258. 

Prudentius, his position in thu his- 
tory of the Latin language, 209. 

JYnssfa, its analogy with Sardinia. 
287. 

Upvrdrtts, use of the name, 295 ; 
their presidency of tlm Assembly, 
298. 

Purchase nf tonitory, rare in ancient 
(1 recce, 180; cases of, in mediuival 
Europe, 186, 187. 

Pyrrhos of Epciros, 102. 


Responsibility, distinguishes king 
and magistrate, 297. 

Pcx, origin and cognates of the 
name, 44 ; Kui}>eror# never ao 
called , 104, 304. 

Pex sum >rum, He# meriltcufns, ori- 
ginal nature of his office, 95, 291. 

'P^f, use of the title, 231. 

iikadto *, duration oftiu iudepend 
(•net*, 258, 

Rice, jtii cognates, 239. 

/iVcrtji, titles tahRin by, 3(H. 

Rderiek, called King of the Roman*. 
260. 

R»gcr Jt* tool, his account of the 
Romance languages, 3112, 

Rntoai, meaning of the form, 232. 

4 Pu>naibt, use of the name, 227, 269 

Romance Lingo age* i, their origin, 
82-83. 


Ratal, confederations of, 232. 

Rambert, M.. quoted, 310. 

Ramnex, tlicir origin, 70 ; oldest 
name of the Romans, 295. 

Ravenna, historical position of the J 
city, 212; Greek inscriptions at, j 
336. j 

Regia, applied to the house of the • 
Emperor, 104, 303. j 

Regina, applied to wives of Kmpe- j 
rors, 104. 303 ; to the wife of the ’ 
Rcjt suerorum, 294. I 

Regnum, applied to the Empire, 101, 
303. 


Reiks, force of the word in Gothic, 


Religions, various ways of spreading, 

ia 

Representation., necessary in a Urge 
state, 143-145. 

Representatives, Roust of, its consti- 
tution, 151. 

Residence, counts for nothing in city 
• commonwealths, 253. 


Ramans, connexions of their good 
and UiJ point*, 52 
Itumr, her pn»grc«a, 27 : source of 
her greatness, 28 : in what sen**: 
eternal, ih. : her relation to the 
Teutonic kingdoms, 31, 83, 212 : 
conservative character of her 
history, 50 ; the greatest ©* ample 
of the city common wealth, t*2 ; 
gradual extension of her ntiftn 

siiip, 62, 63. 227 ; failure of her 
municipal nVKleiu, 6,3, M9 s ini- 
jmrtanco of the <jrnt<r* al, 67 ; 
local nature «>f her tribes, 79 j 
more nearly a nation than Greece, 
71 ; history and nature of king- 
ship at, 94, Oil, 97 ; change 
from kings to consuls at, 98, 297 ; 
power of magistrates at. It *9, U*3 ; 
abiding influence of her law, H3 ; 
growth id th© Emperor*. 103 ; re- 
storation of kingship at, 1W; mili- 
tary asaenihlics unknown at, 125 ; 
way of voting in th© assemblies at, 
145 ; analogies with th© Federal 
pern si In Gnww©, 146 ; character 
of her political parties, 147 s re- 
lathm of the powers of th© stats 
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ROMIUA. 

fa, 147, 148 ; origin of the patri- 
cian* at, 160) 162, 311, 321; 
gradual low of their privileges, 
104, 108 ; their nobility give* way 
to that of office, 165, 160 ; slight 
traces of the comitatua at, 168; 
clientage at, 168-170; law of 
private vengeance at, 176 ; tyran- 
nicide lawfffl at, ib. ; law of 
tolio at, 173 ; her true position in 
universal history, 198, 209, 212; 
influence of Gmece on, 200 ; 
special nature of her influence, 
210, 213 ; Eastern parallels of its 
later history, 216 ; long retention 
of her titles, 216, 200 ; character 
of her early legends, 232 ; feelings 
of her citizens and subjects during 
the Hannihalian war, 245; its 
origin, 258 ; growth of aristocracy 
at, 311. 

Rmnilui gens, its insignitiesnee, 296. 

Romulus, Greek element in his 
legend, 90, 295. 

Hoot, a now one impossihle, 6. 

Romo, Sultana of, 200. * 

Royalty, modern notion of, 119. 

Russia, cycle in its history, 232 ; 
absolute power in, 307. 

& 

Snlamis, Athenian senate and as- 
sembly at, 312. 

Samos, action of the Athenian fleet 
at, 312. 

Sardinia, its analogy with Prussia, 
287. 

SarmtUian*, their alleged presence 
at Ch&lons, 237. 

Saturnian metre, mediaeval revival 
of, 209. 

Sawigny, f. C, quoted, 317. 

Savoy, Northern, its conquest by 
fim, 188, 330. 

jStaMnf, ScAbfcn, growth of, 317. 

d^MNuf^iKtria, character of its his* 
tory, 30, 87 ; its kingdoms un- 
touched by tats revolutions, 228. 
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8USSWICK. 

Sceaf, son of Noah, 306. 

Schmid, Dr . &; his views on the 
mark, 275 l 

Sjcitooi qf History, needed at Oxford, 
341. f 

Science of language,. it* results, 8. 

Scipto, an exile at literatim, 55,248. 

Scirgcmdt, traces of, 153. 

Scotland, growth of, as an artifleial 
nation, 52. 

t Scdands, Frisian, 277. 

Sclcukia, its history and coifttitu* 
tion, 300. 

Semitic languages, their relation to 
the Aryan, 38, 237. 

Senate, Achaiav, often acts as the 
Assembly, 140. 

Senate , Athenian, a specially demo- 
cratic l>ody, 319. 

Senate, Roman, history of, 50 ; com- 
parison of Koine and Athens, 
140 ; inode of appointment to, 
147 ; its relations to the Assem- 
bly, 147 -148 ; its i&sition under 
the Empire, 149, 319. 

Senate in the United States , its con- 
stitution, 151 ; its special powers, 
152. 

Scniorissa, title, 240. 

Serving, value of his legend, 295. 

Shire, its relation to the Oau or 
Payne, 76, 277, 278 ; made up of 
hundreds, 70 ; origin of the name, 
80, 279 ; nomenclature of, in 
England, 279, 280. 

Sicily, battle field of East and West, 
204; permanence of the Greek 
language in, 205; no part of the 
Italian kingdom, 287. 

Slavery, nature of, 126, 310 ; its 
origin and character in early 
times, 101 ; history of, in Eng- 
land, 321. 

Slavonic nations, their relation to 
the Eastern Church and Empire, 
32 ; their past and future, 4k 

Slesutick, its relations to Xtatmack, 
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1 SMITH. 

Mr. Goldwin, quoted, 903. 

Saeiiy position of, 258. 

Solar theory, how far sound, 7, 

222 . 

Soldiers, no distinct profession 0 in 
early times, 127. 

Sold*, effect of his legislation, 162. 

Spain, Teutonic character of its 
political institutions, 82; Gothic 
kingdom in, 1 15 ; speedy growth 
of Roman civilizat ion in, 237 ; nr 
fibvery of its southern part by 
Justinian, 308. 

Sparta, formed out of villages, 37, 
252 ; its unwilling union with 
the Achaian League, 50 ; history 
of kingship at, 03, 08, 202 ; 
grants of citizenship at, 254 ; 
its kings compared with the Ro- 
man consuls, 25)3; classes of the 
unfree at, 311 ; proceedings of 
the Assembly at, 315. 

Speeches, how far trustworthy in 
olassicnrtiistory, 250. 

Staatenbund, distinguished from 
Bundesstaal , 250, 

SUindcrath, 8w1i», its constitution, 
151 ; its necessity, 152. 

State, conception of as a city, 52 ; as 
a nation, ib , ; Greek conception of, 
64. 

SUsiehorns, quoted, 234. 

Stkenelttid**, Ephor, puts the vote 
in the Spartan Assembly, 316. 

Stmnqford, Viscount, quoted, 335. 

Summon*, right of, how dealt with 
by lawyers, 150. 

Survival*, doctrine of, 9, 222; of 
kingship, 94, 97. 

Sweden, four estates in, 149; ap- 
proach to aristocracy in, 174. 

Switzerland, its constitution copied 
from that of the United States, 
21 ; growth of as an artificial 
nation, 52; common neglect of 
Its history, 118; form of the 
Federal executive in, 119 ; con- j 
filiation of the two Hones* of the j 
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Assembly, 151; freedom of the 
Forest Cantons, 154 ; their 
assemblies, ib* ; working of the 
present constitution, 184 ; In* 
stanoes of wepUutet in, 186; effects 
of the French Invasion of, 187 j 
treatment of the common baili- 
wicks, 189 ; position of the fto- 
mane© cantons jp, 228 ; origin of 
tho confederation* 236) use of 
the name, 284 ; importance of its 
history, $3^ « 

Syssxl, equivalent to Go* or Shire, 
76. 


T. 

Tacitus, his views as to mixed 
government, 42, 238 ; his picture 
of the curly (tormniw, 42, 104 ; 
trustworthiness of his Oermtmia, 
230^ his report of Claudius' 
speech. 259. 

Tal in, recognised by the Mosaic and 
Roman law. 173; how regulated 

•in England, 178, 179. 

Terrdorial idea of kingship, 112; 
titles, ib, 

Teutonic*, use of tho word by (Ural- 
dus, 333. 

Teutons, their separation from the 
other Aryan stocks in Europe, 
35; their institutions more pri- 
mitive than those of Greece and 
Italy, 64 ; the idea of the city 
never fully developed among, 
65, 73 ; relations of their history 
to that of Greece and Italy, 71, 
82; their tribes grow into na- 
tions, 72, 79; their slower but 
surer growth, 74 ; first descrip- 
tion of them by Tacitus, 74, 
75 ; carry their institutions Into 
the conquered countries, 78, 79 ; 
their institutions the groundwork 
of modern European society, 82 $ 
modification of their institutions 
through Roman influences, 82* 
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83, 113; position of cities among, 
83. 

Begcttiic, use of the wont, 324. 

Thctjn, analogies with, in other no- 
tions, 166; origin and growth of 
the order, 166, 167 ; change in 
the meaning of the word, 167, 
323 j supplant the Korls, 156, 170. 

Thmiork, his co^uUhip and patri- 
ciate, 103, 301, 

0«pd*oj'T«f, answer to the English 

'fegiitt*, 166. 

ThertrtMs, how dealt with in the 
Homeric Assembly, 133. 

Thierry, Augustin, quoted, 223, 

Thirl wall , Bishop, quoted, 337. 

Thiudans, origin and cognates of the 
name, 44. 

Three Estates, popular error about, 

222 . 

Thua/dvies, character of his history, 
227 i witness of his Preface, 251. 

Tiberius at Cnpreiv, 55. * 

Timbrum, use of the word, 233, 

Tithing , authorities on, 275. 

Tit lenses, their origin, 70. • 

TovIoum, its capital and magistrates, 
17, 223. 

Towns, various classes of, in Eng- 
land, 283. 

J'ribes, Dorian, 08, 60 ; looiwl origin 
of at Home, 69, 70, 260, 270 ; 
their later character at Athens, 
70, 260 ; formation of new trilics 
at Home, 70, 271 ; their relation 
to the Oau, 77 » temporary union 
of, ib. ; assembly of* at Home, 
145. 

Tribunes, their power at Rome, 
147. 

Tribun itia potestns, chief source of 
the imperial power, 103, 300. 

Tylor, Mr, & B., quoted, 12, 222, 
328. 

Tyrannicide, lawful at Rome and 
* Athens, 176, 

Tyrant, meaning of the name, 101. 


' * *'i , 
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u. 

VfuUrmlen, use of the word, 330. 

Unfree, position of, 311. 

United Slates, analogy between Its 
constitution and that of Achaia, 
21 ; their relation to British 
America, 52 ; constitution of the 
two Houses of Congress, 151, 

landed Provinces, origin of their 
confix! oration, 235, * 

UuMhancn answer to veplontot, 188. 

Urhs JKtema, use of the name, 228. 

Un, its possession of dependencies, 
1S8 ; bull of, 233. 

V. 

Valtelim, its history, 188. 

Vandals, history of their kingdom, 
115. 

Vassal, origin of the word, 324. 

Va smlage, origin and growth of, 167; 
its connexion with the old co/nita- 
tux, 324, 325. 

Vcii, Roman assembly held at, 312. 

Vengeance, private, origin of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, 175 ; gradually 
regulated by the commonwealth, 
176 ; Hebrew, Greek, Homan, and 
English legislation on, 326, 327 ; 
regulated by- the wergild, 178- 
180. 

Venire, its unbroken connexion with 
ancient times, 82, 283 ; Great 
Council of, 125, 188, 320 ; position 
of the cittacUm at, 161 ; origin and 
character of its nobility, 167* 
174; nature of its government, 
172-173 ; its relation to itssubject 
states, 185. 

rimma, name of, 284. 

Vestry, parish, represents the 
assembly of the Mark, 153. 

Vie rUsnde, district of, held in rm- 
dominium by Lftbeck aud Ham- 
burg, 186. 
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V1LLAGK. J 

Village, a Atage between the family 
and the oity, 261. 

Village com muni tire, a form of the 
Gens, 66, 75, 262 ; first recorded 
•tate of the Teutonia nations, 45. 

Villains, position of, 16), 311. 

Voting, early ways of, 133. 

Voting-papers, use of at Rome, 200. 

W. 

Wqger of battle, its origin and nbofi* . 
tion, 177. I 

Waits, G. 7/., quoted, 239, 240, 274, * 
275, 270, 238, 31 1, 317, 322, 324. ! 

Wallin, rot on tion of the old freedom 1 
in, 78 ; dominion of Uppur over J 
Lower, 188. i 

War, private, gradually limited by ! 
law, 170-180 ; lute case of in ! 
Kugland, 1HIJ. 

Ward, Mr. A. Il\, 342. 

Warren, Mr. J. L., quoted, 330. 

Washings, Capitol of, 17. 

IVergihl, a common Ar^au iiwtitu* 
lion, 175, 173 ; grows out of the 
right of private vengeance, 1 75- , 
178 ; notices of mi Homer, 173 ; , 
Old- English legislation on, 178, j 
179; between nation and nation, 
179; late instanoo of, in England, 
180. 

W'jU-Gofhs, extent of their kingdom, 
235. 
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Xf'RfCUUMI, 

Writ Savins, growth of their king* 
dom, 31 ; fall hick on the govern* 
numt of Kaldontivn, 166 ; con* 
federate Under kings among, | If) ; 
IkTinammcu of their ro>al house, 
114. 

WMHe*ide, Chief .lust ice, his views 
on Switzerland, 308. 

William the tungtyror finally unitna 
the English kingdom. Il3;e0bct« 
of lii« legislation, 17ft, 171. 

Will, am h'nfyt, his theory of tig) 
roxal supremacy, 230 

WiU'i\agenait % an assembly of all 
freemen. 1 11 ; shrinks into a small 
body. 111, 115; continued in the 

House of binU, lot); us ancient 
powers, 156, 

W<*lrn, fore fat her of the Teutonic 
kings, 105, 305, 3uti ; looked on 
as a man in Chrittun times, 107. 

Wor/itj C. J., quoted, 330. 
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• 

Zeus, liis jvtwcr in the Assembly of 
tlic (»odm J30, 131 ; twofold ton* 
cvpiion of him. 132. 

Znuhs, K . , quoted, 278. 

SSUrtcb, origin of the <’ity, 281, 

! Ztlrabyau, kata! nomcueUtiire of, 
2«3. 
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